
Billion-pound rackets that boost cigarette profits 
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Low-risk smuggling threatens 
to overtake trade in harder drugs 


Leonard Doyle 

and Andrew Higgins 

m Hong Kong 


P REMIUM brand Brit- 
ish and American 
cigarettes are being 
smuggled in hun- 
areas of billions to China, 
eastern Europe and the Euro- 
pean Union, generating enor- 
mous profits for tobacco man- 
ufacturers while providing 


organised crime with lucra- 
tive outlets. 

The smuggled cigarettes de- 
prived governments of over 
£10 billion in tan revenues 
last year, according to inves- 
I ti gators, and produced what 
analysts say was a surge in 
profits in some tobacco 
companies. 

Customs intelligence offi- 
cers and anti-smoking activ- 
ists claim the smuggling of 
these cigarettes affects almost 


every country and every con- 
tinent. Cigarette smuggling, 
they say, threatens to over- 
take the drug trade in some 
areas because of the large 
profits and low risks 
involved. 

There Is no suggestion that 
the cigarette manufacturers 
either take part in or condone 
the smuggling, but anti-smok- 
ing activists complain that 
companies benefit through in- : 
creased sales and appear to 
take few measures to prevent 
their products falling into 
criminal hands. 

By comparing the differ- 
ence between import and ex- 


port figures worldwide, inves- 
tigators In Brussels have con- 
cluded that more than 
380 billion cigarettes of the 
910 billion exported annually 
go •■missing*' after being 
shipped to warehouses in 
Antwerp and Hong Kong. 

The port of Antwerp is the 
hub of cigarette traffic, which 
may explain why Belgian im- 
ports from the United States 
surged from 50 billion in 1993 
to more than 70 billion last 
year. Most were re-exported 
to other destinations, from 
where, investigators suspect, 
millions were diverted on to 
the black market. 


European customs intelli- 
gence officials have told the 
Guardian that the rackets are 
organised by crime syndi- 
cates in Britain. Spain and 
Italy. They use front compa- 
nies or "aRents" based in the 
Britain Belgium and Switzer- 
land to organise the ship- 
ments, and funds are pro- 
vided by “operators 
specialising in illegal 
Investments". 

Hang Kong’s Independent 
Commission Against Corrup- 
tion, which is investigating 
the murder of a prime witness 
in the colony’s largest smug- 
gling case, has uncovered evi- 


dence that bribes of up to £8 
million were paid by a ciga- 
rette syndicate to several em- 
ployees of the Hong Kong sub- 
sidiary of BAT. 

They have also discovered 
the involvement of Chinese 
triad gangs in smuggling 
Western cigarette brands to 
China. The commission has i 
exposed collusion by customs 
officers and shipping compa- 
nies in an illicit cigarette 
trade which is said to cost 
China up to $1 billion in lost 
revenue a year. Challenging 
this traffic can be a deadly 
business. 

China, with 300 million 


smokers and a booming econ- 
omy. is the world's largest 
Cigarette market At a time 
when smoking is falling off in 
the West multinationals are 
benifiting from the growing 
demand for Western ciga- 
rettes in China, south-east 
Asia, Russia and eastern 
Europe. 

Anti-smoking activists com- 
pare the rush to sell ciga- 
rettes to China with foreign 
opium pushers in the 19th 
century. Despite tough 
restrictions of imports to 
tourist shops, smuggled ciga- 
rettes now account for up to 4 
per cent of the Chinese mar- 


ket. The New York financial 
analysts Salomon Brothers 
say the import market of 
smuggled cigarettes ends up 
as follows: BAT (50 per cent.) 
Phillip Morris (39 per cent) 
and RJR Nabisco (2 per cent). 

F inan cial analysts claim 
that up to 20 per cent of BAT 
Industries' profits last year — 
between £200 million and £300 
million — were the fruit of 
increased sales of cigarettes 
like 555s which distributors 
had smuggled to the Chinese. 


Muriborough man 
employer, page 22; At the fag 
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US fears 


for ‘knife 


edge’ 


peace 



Jonathan Freedlahd 
in Washington 
and David Sharrock 


T HE CLINTON ad- 
ministration was 
scrambling to hold 
the fragile Northern 
Ireland peace pro- 
cess together last night after 
Thursday’s midnig ht warning 
from the IRA that it would 
never •‘surrender" its arms. 

White House aides admitted 
that the IRA’s statement, 
refusing to go along with de- 
commissioning. posed a fresh 
threat "We’re on a knife 
edge," one national security 
official said. “It's very hard." 

In an interview before the 
IRA statement. President 
Clinton reiterated his expec- 
tation that "the parties act 
responsibly" — a coded warn- 
ing that the IRA must pursue 
the twin track strategy agreed 
before the president’s visit to 
the province nine days ago. 

‘The president has called 
for that and he expects that,” 
the official said yesterday. 

In Britain, the veneer of op- 
timism on the peac*? process 
created by President Clin- 
ton's visit shattered yester- 
day as John Major accused 
the IRA of delivering a “flap 
in the face" with its hardline 
••no weapons" statement. 

As Ulster sank into recrimi- 
nations and counter-accusa- 
tions over the issue of ille- 
gally held weapons, a^man 
was shot dead in a south Bel- 
fast street by three Attackers, 
No motive was apparent but 
police were not ruling out 
paramilitary involvement 
^Mr Major's unusually 
angry reaction was prompted 
bv the IRA statement issued 
in Dublin at nudnight on 
Thursday, which Sir Patrick 
JSsSw: the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, acto )ttgd ^ 
not mark a departure from 
earlier positions. 

The hardest hi tfmghne in 

the statement said: "There is 
no question of the BRA meet- 
ing the ludicrous demand for 
^surrender of IRA weapons 
either through the front or 

the back door." 

It accused the Government 

of bad faith and Unionist par- 
ties of intransigence m me 
face of Sinn Fein s calls for 
all-party talks. Mr Major 
S^dthat word back ^on. to 

SSStors. 

transigence is a slap in the 


last week demonstrated their 
massive desire for peace," he 
said in a statement from 
Downing Street “The mes- 
sage of all those people to the 
paramilitaries was that their 
day was over and that now 
was the time to put away 1 
guns, give up violence for 
ever and make peace." 

Gerry Adams, president of 
Stun Fein, countered by urg- 
ing Mr Major to "stop making 
propaganda and start 
peace.He said the Govern- 
ment's position on decommis- 
sioning ‘Hies in the face of 
the international experience 
of conflict resolution'’ and his 
party’s position was un- 
changed by the IRA statement 
which was, in many ways, 
"restating the obvious and 
the widely acknowledged 
reality”. 

On a positive note which 
rang discordantly with the 
BRA statement, Mr Adams 
added: "Our party will con- 
tinue with its consistently pos- 
itive contribution to the 
search for peace in our en- 
gagement with the twin track 
approach.” According to 
reports in Dublin, the IRA had 
verbally informed a reporter 
after dictating its statement 
that it would not co-operate 
with the three-man indepen- 
dent peace commission, to be 
headed by former US Senator 
George Mitchell 
Irish government sources 
said they believed senior Sinn 
Fein members were unaware 
tha t the IRA statement was 
going to be issued. “We had 
some of them in talking with 

us on Thursday and there was - 
no advance indication that 
this was going to happen, 
which is the usual way of 
things, 1 ' a senior official said. 

The timing of the IRA state- 
ment was widely interpreted 
as an attempt to send a mes- 
sage to Mr Mitchell's panel, 
which is meeting in the 
United States today. 

Unionist reaction was swift. 
Peter Robinson, deputy leader 
of the Democratic Unionists, 
said: “[The IRA statement] 
must wreck the prospects that 
Senator Mitchell had in terms 
of the arms commission, and 
therefore the twin track pro- 
cess must be dead." 

The Irish foreign minister, 
Dick Sppihg, meeting Sir Pat- 
rick in London, said both gov- 
ernments were determined to 
press on with the twin track 
approach of the arms commis- 
sion and bilateral talks. 
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Tories ‘in dock 1 over dirty tricks 


Erlend douston 
and Rebecca SmKhers 


m LLEGATIONS that 
^^Conservative Central 
^^Aoffice has embarked on 
a campaign of dirty tricks to 
try to lift Tory poll ratings 
gathered force yesterday after 
riaiwi.Q that it was behind a 
series ofleaks designed to em- 
barrass the party’s critics. 

Tony Blair yesterday bit- 
terly attacked the ’Tory lie- 
machine", linking the whis- 
pering campaign against the 
House of Commons Speaker, 


Betty Boothroyd, with mis- 
representation of the fiscal 
implications of a Scottish par- 
liament, »nri the allegations 
of Labour “dirty tricks" in 
his Sedgefield constituency. 

One senior Tory said yes- , 
terday that the distinction be- ■ 
tween party politics and Gov- 1 
eminent business had become 
"dangerously blurred" and 
that behind-the-scenes tactics 
employed by Central Office 
could seriously devalue the 
Government’s credibility. 
“As we get closer to the elec- 
tion I think thing s could get a 
lot worse” he said. 


The Daily Telegraph yester- 
day took the highly unusual 
step of printing on its news 
pages a letter to the Tory 
Party chairman, Brian Mfl- ■ 
whlnney, from the Labour 
chief whip, alleging abuses of 
government by Tory head- 
quarters. The Telegraph's 
move came after the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mackay, 
was forced to disown a story 
allegedly leaked to the paper 
by Central Office, in which he 
condemned the Government's 
critics within the judiciary. 

The Labour leader last 
night accused the Conserva- 


tives of substituting propa- 
ganda-peddling for govern- 
ment, warning the annual 
Scottish Labour Party dinner 
that the Tory hierarchy 
would "lie, and cheat and 
spend vast sums" in order to 
distort Labour’s message. 

“When the Cabinet meets, 
they meet not as a Cabinet 
concerned with r unnin g the 
country, but as a political 
committee concerned only 
with saving their own skins," 
Mr Blair staid. 

Turn to page 2, column 3 
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Euro-sceptic ire 
over new £2 
coin that looks 
frankly French 


The new coins, actual 


Richard Thomas 





S IR Teddy Taylor has 
only two problems with 


INsufSOpiritl 


Stod^L the Republic.. 


Leader comment, page 14 


Ooniy two problems with 
(He new £2 coin, unveiled 
by the Chancellor yester- 
day along with a new 50p 
piece:, it doesn’t. look Brit- 
ish enough, and it looks too 
French. 

As a leading Conserva- 
tive Eurosceptic, his reac- 
tion to the Royal Mint’s 
two-tone offering last night 
was: “I hate seeing us get- 
ting into these continental 
designs." Now, the old half- 
crown, that was wonderfhl 
— why couldn’t we have a 
£2 piece based on that?” 
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Hunting for Perfection 


The Royal Mint and Trea- 
sury insisted the bicolour 
option, similar to the 
French 10-franc piece, was 
the most popular In Blighty 
and had nothing to do with 
coins over the ChanneL 
But the new coin could at 
ready have sealed the look 
of the single European cur- 
rency. French and German 
of ficials have fought over 
whether this will be in 
French bicolour style, or 
German “cladded" design 


— with one colour sand- 
wiched between two layers 
of another. The British de- 
rision to favour the French 
style will strengthen 
France's hand. 

The Royal Mint said aes- 
thetic concerns were para- 
mount “We have decided 
to go for the two-colour 
coin, for the first time ever, 
because our surveys said it 
was popular,” a spokes- 
woman said. The decision 
to introduce the new -coins 


came only after lengthy 
consultation with the pub- 
lic and 1,000 organisations 
including banks, retailers 
and the vending industry. 

The new £2 coins 

which, along with lighter, 
smaller 50p coins, are 
scheduled to enter general 
circulation in 1997 — will 
have the Queen’s head on 
the front. The design for 
the back will be decided by 
the Royal Mint Advisory 
Committee. 
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A finely balanced, 
deliciously smooth ale, 
with a subtle blend of 
Oavoont. A fitting 
reward for aB who 
pursue perfection. 



Catch one at your local. 


Brewed by .Worlaud 
of Abingdon. 

Efit'd. 1711. 
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MEPs ‘paid ■■ 
out millions 
illegally’ 


Stephen Bates bi Brussels 


T HE European Parlia- 
ment's financial con- 
trols were criticised 
for the second time in 
48 hours yesterday as details 
emerged of an auditors' 
report on the way it agreed to 
a £400 million contract to 
build its new parliamentary 
complex in Strasbourg. 

The court of auditors’ 
report says the contract 
signed by the parliament's 
then-president Egon Klepsch. 
was technically Illegal be- 
cause it did not have the prior 
approval of parliament's fi- 
nancial comptroller. 

The contract for the parlia- 
ment signed in March last 
year, created the biggest 
single building project In 
France. The go-ahead was 
rushed through under pres- 
sure from the French national 
assembly, which threatened 
to block approval to increase 
the number of MEPs to take 
account of the expansion of 
Germany after re- unification. 
If it had done so. European 
elections three months later 
would have had to be 
postponed. 

The auditors’ report says 
correct procedures were not 
followed before the contract 
was signed but concludes that 
the project now half com- 
pleted, should continue. 

At least a dozen huge 
cranes loom over the planned 
parliamentary building, 
which will provide more than 
900 extra offices for the com- 
plex. a few yards from the ex- 
isting parliament. 

The row is the latest to 
emerge from European pork- 
barrel politics, which spreads 
the European Parliament 
over three centres and more 
than 300 miles from Brussels 
to Strasbourg, which both 


have parliamentary build- 
ings. via a secretariat in Lux- 
embourg halfway between the 
two. 

The cost of shuffling staff" 
between, the centres amounts 
to £100 million a year. Rent on 
toe two parliaments will rise 
from more than £600 million 
tois year to more than 
£800 million when both build- 
ings are complete in two 
years' time. 

The report follows a ruling 
by the European Court of Jus- 
tice in Luxembourg on Thurs- 
day declaring that the parlia- 
ment had exceeded Its powers 
to altering the 1995 European 
Union budget after it had 
been agreed by ministers of 
member states. The ruling, 
that the 1995 Community bud- 
get was invalid, is unlikely to 
have any effect since most 
has already been spent 

• The Baltic state of Lithu- 
ania yesterday formally ap- 
plied for EU membership. 

Lithuania, which regained 
independence from the for- 
mer Soviet Union in 1991, is 
the seventh former Soviet 
bloc state to seek to join the 
EU. The two other RntHr* 
states of Latvia and Estonia , 
along with' Poland, Hungary, 
Slovakia and Romania have 
already applied for 
membership. 

“Today we are witnesses to 
an historic moment Three or 
four years ago, no one would 
have predicted that Li thuania 
would be on the path of Euro- 
pean integration so quickly ” 
Lithuanian Prime Minister 
Adolfos Slezevicius said after 
a form al ' ceremony signing 
the EU application. 

Lithuania led the race to 
throw off 50 years of Soviet 
rule. Lithuania, like Latvia 
and Estonia, is keen to join 
the EU both to strengthen eco- 
nomic links with the West 
and to boost security. 


mm 








Starting work . . . Delegates arrive at Lancaster House in London yesterday for the International conference on Bosnia's post-war reconstruction 
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French striking miners clash with riot police 


Paul Webster in Parts 

S TRIKING coal miners to 
the eastern French 
region of Lorraine 
fought riot police yesterday 
as attempts to end the public 
sector protest against govern- 
ment austerity remained 
deadlocked. 

Several miners and police 


were injured in street tights 
in which strikers used iron 
bars and pickaxe handles and 
police responded with teargas 
and baton charges. Fires were 
started in mine buildings at 
Freyming Merle bach in the 
worst violence since the fort- 
night-long unrest began. 

Hopes of a breakthrough 
were concentrated on meet- 
ings between railwaymen and 


a new government mediator, 
Jean Matteoli, former chair- 
man of the state-owned coal 
industry, who met strikers* 
representatives yesterday. 

Marc Blondel, leader of one 
of the most militant unions. 
Force Ouvrl&re, said the gov- 
ernment had underestimated 
the protesters who, on Thurs- 
day, held some of the biggest, 
marches since the unrest of 


May 1968. 

“Next week there will be 
even bigger strikes, starting 
with a day of action on Tues- 
day,” Mr Blondel said, fore- 
casting that attempts to medi- 
ate piecemeal with separate 
groups of protesters were fu- 
tile. “The government has to 
find a way of pleasing every- 
body.” he said. 

Force Ouvriere and the 
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■ Muslims 
‘willbe 
ejected’ 


Julian B orger to Sarajevo 

T HE Bosnian president, 
Alija lzetbegovic, told the 
United States government 
yesterday that Muslim funda- 
mentalist volunteers would 
leave his country . within .a 
month of the arrival of Nato 
troops, a senior US diplomat 

said.- ■ " • - 

US army sources have ex- 
pressed concern that an esti- 
mated 1,000 mujahedin guer- 
rillas from Afghanistan and: 
Iran, fighting with govern- 
ment forces, would pose a. 
threat to American and other 
Western forces due to pour 

into Bosnia next week. ‘ „ 

Richard Holbrooke, the US 
assistant secretary, of state 
who brokered the- Dayton 
agreement, said President 
Izetbegovlc had promised that 
the mujahedin would go. 

“President Izetbegovic has 
assured us that all foreign ele- 
ments that are within the con- 
trol of the federation will be 
removed within 30 days , or 
less as required by . . - the 
Dayton agreement,” Mr Hoi- 
brooke said in yesterday. 

But UN analysts said it 
would not be easy to dear out 
the mojahedin, many of 
whom are thought to. have 
been given Bosnian passports 
fra recognition of their mili- 
tary prowess. 

They claim to have trained 
a force of more than 1,000 
local zealots and have become 
a significant military power 
in central and northern 
Bosnia. _• . 

US military officials believe 
that 200 Iranian revolu- 
tionary guards are active to 
the area. 

The mojahedin have vowed 
revenge against Britons to 
Bosnia after a British UN sol- 
dier shot a Muslim recruit In 
October. 

The mojahedin camps will 
foil within the US army’s area 
of responsibility once the 
Nato-led peace implementa- 
tion force deploys, dnd US of- 
ficers fear the fighters may 
seek martyrdom against a 
country many see as the 
"great satan" 


rival communist-led CGT are 
banking on continuing popu- 
lar support- shown to opinion 
polls, to force the government 
to negotiate over cuts in the 
welfare system. 

Le Paris len reported 59 per 
cent of the electorate were be- 
hind the strikers and 74 per 
cent wanted the prime minis- 
ter. Alain Juppe, to negotiate 
over budget austerity. 
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Incursions oi Atlantic air will bring some cloudy. 
miW weather to western and northern Norway and 
northern Sweden wim a little rain or snow, but 
much of Scandinavia will stay dry and frosty. Max 
temp +4 to -4G. 

Low Countries’, Germany, Antria, 


A weak warm from will bnng me patchy drizzly 
rain to the Low Countries but most places will nave 
8 dry and rather cold day with bright spells once 
any fog clears. Frost will become widespread 
again tonight with pockets at freezing fog. Max 
temp 4-4 to -2C. 


A dull, damp and misty day In many places with 
patchy hill and coastal drizzle, especially In the 
north, it will be cold m the east but south-western 
and western regions will be a little milder. Max 
temp 3-8C. 
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Eastern Spain should stay dry today with a little 
weak winter sunshine from time to time. However, 
elsewhere a trough of low pressure will bring the 
chance of some occasional scattered sharp show- 
ers although it will leel. fairly mild far the time of 
year. Max tamp 9-15C. 

■tales 


A mainly dry but cloudy and cool day with a little 
drizzly rain here and there, especially In the north- 
west Max temp 6-12C. 


An occasional shower at rain is just possible but 
much of Greece will escape any bad weather wfth 
a dry and bright day. There will also be broken 
cloud, surety spells and light winds, but it will be 
on the cold side. Max temp 5 in the northern hills. 
13C elsewhere. 
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Britain 7X0 The Wind ki Tha WiRaws. 

8.10 Blue Peter 8X8 InUe And Angela. 
8X5 Dr Who 9X0 Hot CUN'S. 0X0 Beet 
01 Kilroy 10X0 The Best 01 Am* And 
Nek. 12X5 Tho Best Of Pebble MW. 

12X0 Pals Win Prcas. IXOEastenders. 
3X0 Mike And Angelo. 3X0 Count 
Ductal la. 3X0 Dr Who. 4.18 It Ain't Hal 
Hot Mum. 4X8 Pets Win Prizes 5X8 
Prime Waalbar. 8X0 CaaOea 0X0 BBC 
World News 5X0 How To Be A LWo 5'd 
0X0 Strike h Lucky 7X0 Noel's House 
Party BXO Casualty 8X6 Prime Weatter. 
9X0 A Question 01 Sport 9X0 Tha tAbe 
10X0 The Never -On- A-Surway Show 
1030 Top Of The Pope. 11X0 The Young 
Ones. 11X0 Later Mat Joots Honan/. 
12X0 The BID Omnibus. 1X0 Castes. 

1X0 Pets Wm Prizes 2X0 Best 01 Kilroy. 
3X0 Best Of Anne And Nick 5.10 Tha 
Bast Of Rabble Mill. 


• EriOteat 

8X0*m BBC World News 8X0 Wortd 
News 8X0 The Late Shew 0X8 India 
Business Report 7XQ World Mom. 7X0 
WtorM News 7.13 Everyman 7X0 World 
News V/oofc 5X0 Worth HeadUnm 8X5 
Rough Qiridos To The World's (stands. 

9X0 World News 9X5 Time Our Holiday 
10X0 World Headline; 10X8 Horizon 
11X0 World News 11X0 Britain In View. 
12X0 World Headlines 12X3 Wn Have 
Ways 01 Making You Think 1X0 World 
News. 1X0 World Nows Week 2X0 World 
Hows 8X5 Time Out Ft*n '35 3X0 World 
HBJdfmei 3X5 Aaognnieitf 4X0 Vtortd 
News 4X5 Time Out One Fool In The 
Post BXO World News 3X8 TWw Out. 

The Clothes Show. 8X0 World News 8X0 
World News Waok 7X0 World News 7X0 
The Lata Shew 8X0 World Headknes 
8X5 Honson BXO World News. VX8 
Time Out Top Goar 10X0 World News 
11X0 Work! News 11X8 World Business 
Revtaw 1240 World New? 12X8 India 
Busmox: Report- 1X0 World News 1X8 
World Business Review 2X0 MVorU News 
2X8 India Buswieas Report 3X0 World 
News. 8X5 world Business Revm 4X0 
World Now 4X5 Time Out Food And 
Dm*. BXO World News BXO Britain hi 
View 

Rxflo 4 

B2 4.948 MHz. 106 kHz (1514) 

7XOm News Briefing 7.10 Farming 
Today. 7X0 Prayer lor 2 m Oay 7X8 
weather 8X0 Today BXB Weather. 

10X0 News. 10X5 Sport Oh 4. 10X0 
Breakaway. 11X0 News, Looao Ends. 
12X0 News: The Week it WeatmlrBte. 
12X0 Europtito 1X0 Money Boa. 1X5 
I'm Sorry I Haven't a Chie 1X8 Wrath* 1 
2X0 News. 2.10 Any Queatiomrt 2X8 
Shaping Forecast 840 Nows; Any 
Answers'? 3X0 Saturday Playhouse Tunes 
of Glory 5X0 News: Strang I mp re ssi o ns . 
5X0 Samoa Now 8X0 Fla an 4 8X0 
Qtieenan Country 8X0 Shipping ForecaaL 
8X8 Wratier. 7X0 Sh O'clock News. 
7X8 Week Ending 7X0 Ad LJb 8X0 
KaMdoacope Fautura BXO Sasvday Mght 
Theatre: Journey b be Conks of die Earth. 
10X0 Music In Mnd. 10X0 Ten to Ten 
10X0 Weather. 11X0 News 11.18 Word 
of Mouth 11X8 Eight of (he Best 12X0 
Personal Records. 12X0 The Cnrcmk** of 
Clovis. 1X0 News 1X0 The Late Story: 
Andrzet. (he PBiteft Root 148 fflip pteg 
Forecast 2X0 Aa World Servtca. 

BBC World Swnrtco 

BBC World Service can be received in 
England on MW 648 kHz (463ml and In 
Western Europe on LW IBB kHz (1515ml 
7XOara Nowaday. 7X0 Forth Estate 
T48 On Screen. BXO World News 8.18 
From The Would loa 4X0 Peepfc And 
Poll Ucs 0X0 Wortd News. 0.10 Words Of 
Fatal B.15 A Jolty Good Show. 14LOO 
World News ifUOB World Business Report 
I0vl3 You and Your Bones 10X5 Sport! 
Roundm 11X0 Newsdesk. 11X0 BBC 
-Engl oh Pop Words 11X8 Latter team 
Amcnce 12X0 NsWKteSk. 12X0 
Meridian, arts magazine. 1X0 World News 
1X5 World Busteen Review. 1.15 Britain 
Today 1X0 CouiterpcfM. 2X0 Newshma 
3X0 World News 348 Sporteworld 4X0 


World News. 4X5 Sponnwvld. 8X0 World 
Nows. 5.18 Sportawbrtd continued. BXO 
Noun m German. 8X0 News Summary. 
0X1 Weekend. 6X0 Red Dweri 8X8 
Sports Roundup 7X0 Neandesk 7X0 
Science In Action. BXO Wcstd News. 8X5 

Pram Otr Own Correspond snL kza Book 
Chaos. 8X0 Goumerpoktl 9X0 Newshaur 
10X0 World News. KUSWbrld Business 
Review 10.15 Bnban Today 10X0 
Meridian. 11X0 NeMdMk. 11X0 Play d 
Hie Week. 12X0 Jazz Now and Then. 
1245 Seven Days 1X0 Newfidesk 1X0 
The Looming World. 1X5 Britain Today 
2X0 WDrld News 2.10 Prera Renew. 

2.1 5 Soundbyte. 2X0 Front 'Our Own 
Correspondent. 2X0 Write On. 3X0 
Nowaday 3-30 The Ed Stewart Show. 4X0 
World News 4.15 Opens Roundup 4X0 
Fourth Estate 4X5 Science View 4X0 
Waveguide 8X0 Nsndad 5X0 Shari 
Story. 8X5 Tho MulUteack Sessions 8X0 
Newsday 8X0 Weekend 

The Movls Cfmwef 

• Astra 

TXOOnceUponAHoneynkxn 9X0 
Lassie Come Home 11X0 The Snow 
Queen, ixo Groundhog Day 3X0 The 
Philadelphia Etpemiari 5X0 Whose Chid 
b Tha? The War For Baby Jessica 7X0 
Grauidtiag Day. BXO Undercover Bteee 
11X0 Tha What's Love Got To Do With 11 
1X0 Mo' Money. 2X8 Blueberry His 4.10 
Shattered Trust 

Sky Movies 


7X0 Showcase 9X0 Farewell My Lovely 
11X0 Toys 1X0 To My Daughter. 3X0 
visions OI Terror 4X0 Death On The Nila 
7X0 Toys BXO A Ported World. 11X0 
The Chose. 1X0 Hollywood Dreams. 2X0 
Royal Flash. 4.10 The Vernon Johns Story 

Sky Movies (Sold 

• Astra • 

BXO Sunset Boulevard 7X0 Three 
Godiothen. BXO FoodooEO 11X0 The 
Exorost III. 12X5 Point Blank. 2X0 
Misslsatepi Mermaid 4X0 Clara. 

Sky Sports 

• Astra 

8X0 Gillette World Seen 8X0 Becfng 
News BXO The Big League 11X0 
Ringside Baring. 1X0 Sports Saturday 
8X0 Giltatte Wdrkl Sport Special. 7X0 Sky 
Sports Cenke 7X0 The SouSi West v 
Western Samoa Rugby Union BXO 
Rlrgsido Boning On The Road 1X0 Hold 
The Back Page 2X0 Ford Sarpn Go* 

USA 4X0 Ringside Bomg 8X0 Ckoo 


• AstraSEutebai 

8X0 Euroiun «xa Baokabeu bxo uv* 
& 003 -Coon try Ski Dm 10X0 Uve Afetnu 
Ski mg 12X0 Uvo Oosa-Couney Skkng. 
1X0 Uve Freestyle skiing. 3X0 Cross- 
Counry Siring. 4X0 4 kune Stamp 8X0 
Ski Jumping 8X0 Snooker BXO Live 
Snooker 10X0 Lhm Superclass 11X0 
Athhtftca 12X0 Ait Spore 1X0 
Interna boreal Uotorsports Popart 2X0 
Ctosu 

Sky Ow« 

• Astra 

8X0 Postal ch From The Hedgu 10X0 
Ghoot- La-kvxl 12X0 Shootl 1X0 Wortd 
WreHUng Fetter alaon Mama 2X0 The Hr! 
Mlv 3X0 Wbnder Woman. 4X0 Gnawing 
Pome 4X0 Family Tier. 5X0 Kung Fu. 

Tha Legend Continues 8X0 TlW Young 
Indiana Jones Chronldv<i 7X0 World 
Wrestling Federation Sjpftrabra 8X0 
Rotwcop 9X0 VR 5 10X0 Copa 10X0 
The Belief KIHera 11X0 Dream On 11X0 
Tates From Tho Crypt 12X0 The Movie 
Show 12X0 Forever Knight 1XDWKAP 
In Cincinnati 2X0 Saturday Night Lute 
3X0 HS Mb Long Play 


•Am 

8X0 Lomle 8X0 Going For Grid 0X0 
Worship 10X0 Secret Army 11X0 
Neighbours Otmlbus 1X0 Rfnr The Lady 
Vanishes. 2X0 The Best CH Top 01 The 
Pups. 3.18 EaatEndnrs Omnibus. 8X0 
Dooter At The Top. MS Fan And Rtao OI 
Reginald Pen«i 7.10 French Ftekte 7X0 
It Ami Half Hal Mum 8.10 Tha Last Song 
8X0 Bread. 9.10 The BUI Orkpnato 10X0 
Flint Educsflng Dm 12X8 Film Gel Carter 
2X0 The Ateum Show. 8X0 Shopplna 

MBC Suporchanopf 

• Aatra/Eiririsal 

7X0 Tha McLaugfWi Qrnup 7X0 HoOa 
Austria Helki Vienna BXO Nows BXO 
Europa Joumol. BXO Cyburechori 1040 
Ushuala 11X0 Swxr Shop 12X0 Wine 
Express. 12X0 Groat Routes 01 The 
World 1X0 Vtdariashtod 1X0 Trikte' 
Blues. 2X0 NH. Power Week. 3X0 God. 
4X0 teen Man - Iran Wbmen. BXO Fmthaf 
On toe 8X0 News 8X0 Air Cambei. 7X0 
The Senna Scan Show BXODatcUna 
tetemetlonal. BXO Nows 10X0 The 
TomgM Show WiRt Jay Lteio. 1 1X0 NBC 
Super Sport. 12X0 Late Mghl With Conan 
OBrien 1X0 Talkin' Blues 1X0 Joy Lero 
2X0 Conan O’Brien 3X0 TnBin' Btuos 
«jOO Rteera Lhre BXO MonalMBal 
Bueeiees Vkw 5X0 NBC Nows bxo 
W eekly Business. BXO NBC Havre 

Dlicovary 

• Astra/ IntBlsm 

BXO Sutal 8X0 Submarinoa. 7X0 
Submarauat 8X0 Submarinss. 0X0 
submernas 10X0 Fromllno. 10X0 
Subel Sacral Weapons 11X0 Savon 
Wonders Of Tha Work) 12X0 Chrome 
Dream. 1X0 Close 



7X8raii FUfc The Burning Hills. 0.18 
This Multimedia Business. BXO BreaMast 
With FrosL 10X0 Premise Of f«s Glory 
11.15 See Heeri 11X5 Suenoa - Wortd 
Spanish 12X0 The 11th Hour 1X0 
CouUryFtte. 1X0 On The Record. 2X0 
EastErefers 3X8 RUA Wings Of The ■ 
Apache. 5.15 The Bookworm. 5X8 The 
Clothes Show. 0.10 Lifeline. 8X0 Tha 
Great AnUouee Hum 7X0 News; Weetfior. 
7X0 Regional News 7X8 Songs Of 
Praise. 8X0 Just Witeam 8X0 Sports 
Review Of The Year. 10X0 The Vicar Of 
bttrtey 11X0 New* Weateer. 11.15 An 
Evening With So Peter Ustinov. 12X0 
Hwnl OI The Mailer. 12X0 RUt 
Nobody's Fori. 2X0 The Sky At Night. 
2X0 Weattwr. 2X5 Ctose 


BXOam Tales 01 Tha Tooth Fakies. 8X5 
The Adventuree Of Sloppy. 9X0 Playdeys. 
9X0 Mortimer And Arabei. BXS J a cfanory . 
BXO Bitea 10X5 The Animate OT Farting 
Wood. 10X0 Sksfeui Warren. 10X5 
Travel Bug 11X8 Granga HU. 11X0 The 
Queen s Nora 12.13 Weekend Break. 
12X0 Star Trek. 1X0 The Sunday Show. 
2.18 Tho O Zone 2X0 Rcoonal Frog- 
ranvnes. 3X0 DevflToh. 2X0 FUt Five 
Days One SUrmre 3.15 Human Rlghb. 
Human Wrongs 8X8 Ski Sinday. 8X0 
Rugby Special 7X0 The Trials Of Life 7X0 
On The Road Again. 8X0 The Wridemess 
Years 8X0 The Money Pio y mma. 10X0 
The Mm Marten Show 10X0 RM Out Of 
Africa. 1X8 Human Right. Human wrongs. 
1.1 5 FUfc tkoemchUd 2XS Cloae. 340 
Tho LoeiiHngZone. 

BBC Prime 

• Intelsat 

BXOam BBC Work! News. 8X0 Rain bow. 
8X8 Metvm And Maureen's Uieac-A- 
Qrama 7X0 Coral tel and 7X5 Count 
Ductai la 7X0 Chridron Of The Dog Star. 
8-18 Blue Peter 8X0 Wild And Crazy 
rata. 8X5 Dr Who. 9XQ Best 01 KBray. 
10X0 The Beet Ot Anne And hSck. 12X8 
The Beat Of Pebble MU. 12X0 Prune 
Weedier. 1X0 The Great Antiques HtenL 
1X0 The B8f. 2X0 Casbes 840 Blue 
Peter 3X8 Tho Return □» Dcgtriiian 3X0 
Dr Who 4X0 The Oreat Antiques Hunt 
840 Prime WeoBwr 8X8 The Wortd A/ 
War 8X0 BBC World Nows. 8X0 Next 01 
Km 7X0999 7X8 Primo Weaflwr 8X0 
Mas Marpla A Canbbeon Mystery BXO 
Arena. 10X0 Songs Of Prase. 11X8 Tha 
VAse. 11X8 The Newer On A Sunday Show. 
12X5 Top Of Tho Pops 12X8 Eastandera 
Omnibus 2X0 It Am (Hall Hoi Mum 2X0 
Best Of Kilroy 3X0 The Best Of Anne And 
Nick 8X0 The Best Of Pebble MflL 

BBC World 

• Eurataoi 

axon BBC '.Vortd HRUNnns 845 
Ascugnmeni BXO News 9X9 The OothM 
Show 1040 Wortd News 10.15 Everyman. 
1140 World News. 11X0 The Late Show 
12X0 World Haatttnts 12X9 RCugh Gride 
To The World s IsLuvJs 1X0 Headines. 

1X5 BroaKast WW Frost 2X0 World 
ten 2X5 Top Gate 340 World 
Hoa ertnas 349 Hxuxm 449 WarU News. 
4X3 HriKUv 8X0 World New; 8X5 Food 
Arej Drtn» 040 Nows BXO On The 
Rocmd 7X0 Now* 7X0 Bntttt In View 
8X0 Head nets 848 Th,, World Debate 
840 Neurt 8X8 Tmw Out Oed 10X0 
World Report 11X0 World News. 11X8 
Wortd Bmncu Report. 12X0 World Hews. 
12X8 The Money Provummo. 1X0 MtoM 
Nrwa. 1X8 Vtortd Busmem Report 2X0 
World Nmw 2X8 Tho Mowy Pregrainme 
340 Ncwn 3.16 Wortd Busman Report 
3X0 Ncvnhaur Asia Paate 4JD0 Nows. 

4X8 TcmotRM'a World. 540 Nowaday. 

ttodlQ 4 

SC 4- 946 MHz. 196 MHz M5UI 
740am News Briefing 7.10 SamcWng 
Understood 7X3 Weather 8X0 News. 

8.10 Sunday Papon 8.13 The LMng 
World 8X0 Sunday 8X0 The Weeks 
Good Cmw 8X8 Waothar. 1049 Nows 

10.10 Sinday Papwa. 10.18 Letter from 
America. 1040 Morning Semes 11.18 
The Archors 12.15 Mmtamwavo. 12X5 
Four Comers. 1.18 Desert Island Discs 
1X8 Waantri'. 2X0 The World That 
Weokand. 2X8 Stepping Forecast 3X0 
Gardeners Quratton Tatra. 8X0 Tha 
Classic Serial Bamoby Rudge. 4X0 Pick 
nf Bra Week. B.1B Aiudyete BJOO Nows. La 
Mia ItaHa 8X0 Poetry Please 1 8X0 
Stepping FbreeasL 8X8 Weather 7X0 Sir 

0 CIock News 7.15 Loiters tram Ireland 
7X0 to Busoess. 8X0 Cteidran’s SBC 
Radio 4 Peter Pan 8J3o Anars and 
AXrtrors. 840 (FM) Tha Natural History 
Programmo. BXO ILW| Susnos - Wortd 
Spanish. 9X0 iFMl Svong Inarrraskns 
9X3 (LW| The Fronrii Expewtce 10X0 
fFMj Vietnam Revewed. 10.18 ILW) Short 
Stertes In French. 10X0 (FlAi Castag 3 m 
E arth 10X0 (LWI When m Italy 10X9 
Woattm 1140 News 11.15 Metem 
Now 11X8 Eureka. 12.18 In Commiara 

1 axe Seeds Of Faith 1X0 News 1X0 
Tho Late Story Wghigown 1X8 Steppeig 
forecast 2X0 As World Service. 

BBC World Sorvlce 

740om Nowaday 7 XO Jazz For Tho Aalong 
BXO world News. 8.18 Gicoal Concern 
8X0 From Our Own Oomaspcndoil. 8X0 
Write On 840 World News SLIOWoRlSri 
Fash 9.15 Her Master's uotcai iooo Wbrid 
None 1046 WorU Business Review. IMS 
h Praised God 1048 Sporta Ranfcp 
1140 Newsderit 11X0 BBC English. 1148 
Short Story 12X0 Newsdcrii 12XOJB2Z 
For Ttw Askkvj 140 tWOrU Maws. 1X8 
World Busncea BrtaL 1.18 Broom Today 
1X0Any0wigGo«24ONcMishour 840 . 
News Summary. 341 A Jolly Good Show. 
343 Letter Rom America. 440 World Nows. 


4X3 Sports Roundel 4X5 Her Master's 
Vote SXO World .Negro. 5.15 Fourth Estate. 
8X0 Itews ta German. <U» Empe Today. 
0X0 Eariy Vernons. 848 Sports flounetep. 
740 Newsdrak. 7X0 Play OiThe Week For 
A Grit 8X0 The Ed Stewart Show. BOO 
Newahour. IOOO World News. 1048 World . 
Business Brief 10,15 Britain Today 10X0 
You aid Yotr Bonos. 11X0 Newsdesk 
11X0 Letter Fran Ammca 1148 Spons 
Rounkte- 12X0 world Ktotfo. 18.10 
VcoceBoc 12.18 The Vtntage Chert Show. 
1248 Waveguide. 1 2X5 Book Chrioe. 1X0 
Newsdesk 1X0 the Uiibtadc Seeskms- 
145 Britan Today 240 World News. tIO 
Proas Ftovfew. 8.iSAn*nab OT Rower. SXO 
Anytvng Goes. 3X0 Newsdv 3X0 
Composer cf 3w Monti 400 Wortd News 
4.15 Sports Roundup 4X0 Jazz-For The 
AsMng. SXO Newstask. 5X0 Empe Today. 
BXO Nowaday. BXO Eirape Today. 

The Movto CtienmJ 

• Me 

740 Quebec. BXO Courage Oi Lassie. 
11X0 Dermis. 1X0 A Young Connecfkut 
Yankee In Ktag Arthur's Cour 3X0 
Cheyenna Wxrior BXO Macgyver The 
uut Treasure Of Attantte 7X0 Dermis. 

8X0 Sanvnersby. 11X0 Assaiit At West 
Print The Cowi-Manial Of Johnson 
Whittaker. 12X8 Jack The Bear 2.15 
Saigon. 4X0 Xrdgment Night 

Sky Wovias 

• Astra 

7X0 Showcase. 8X0 Barry Lyndon 12X0 
Tha Butter Cretan Gang In The Secret Of 
Treasure Mountain. 1X0 Room Hood; Men 
In Tight*. 3X8 A ChrUmaa To RememOer 
8X0 Call 01 The Wild. 8X0 Uve And JjoI 
Dm. BJOO Tho Beverfy HHIbINo* 10X0 
Robin Hood: Men hi Tights. 12.10 The 
Mode Show 1240 Love Held. 2X5 
Chanhl ly Lace. 448 Out Of Darkness 5X5 
The Butter Cream Gang In The Secret Ot 
Treasree Mountain 

Sky Movie* Qald 

• Astra 

1 X 0 Anne 01 Green Gables 2X0 Doctor 
DoittHs 445 I Remember Mama. 7X0 
Hotel 8X0 The Big Easy . 11X0 Scandal 
1X0 Theanw Of Btaod. 246 From Holt To 
Victory 4X0 dose 

Sky Sparta 


840 Tile Whining Pool Special The Hong 
Kong Cup. IOOO Wngtado Boxing 12X0 
Watereparts World 1X0 Ooeta On Sunday. 
2X0 Hotd Tho Beck Page. 3X0 World 
Soccer Magoarm 400 Notangfiam Forest 
v Aston Villa. Ford Eecat Super Sunday. 
8X0 The Big League. 10X0 NFL Oakland 
Raiders v Pittsburgh Steehes 140 Football 
Special. 3X0 Close 


• AriraJEutetanr 

8X0 Freestyle EkJing 8X0 Alpine Ski mg 
10X0 Lhte Alpine Skiing. 12X0 Cross- 
Country Slang. 1X0 L*m FreeHyta Skiing. 
3X0 Live Equestrianism 5X0 Ski 
Jumpmg 8X0 Pnrno I'm© Baling Spaaal. 
740 Snoohir 8X0 Live Snooker 1040 
Aarobfcs 11X0 Body EuSdlng 12X0 
Merathcn. 140 Emfun 1X0 Cloao 

Sky Ono 

• Aaba 

840 Har Of Power 840 ChoutLiufted 
iiXOShooC 1240 PoBtcanta From The 
Hedge 200 The HS Mw. 340 Dries Of 
Hazara 4 jOO Star Trek Voyage* BXO 
Wresamg 8X0 Greet Escapes 8X0 Mighty 
Ucrtftm Fewer Rangers 7X0 Tho Smpscr*! 
7X0 The Soncoona. 8X0 Boueriy Kflb %21Q 
9X0 Star Tnfc Vnyapri 1040 rVcteanicr 
11X0 Rcncgado. 1240 LA Lew 140 Sho 
Wolf 340 Come Stop Low. 340 Ha Mu 

UK OoM 

• Astra 

840 Lassie. 8X0 Gang For Gold 940 
Spnng And Aulunn BXO And Mopw 
Mataja Fire 10X0 When The Boat Comm 
in 11.10 Dr Who ixo The Dawson water. 
1X0 It AmT Half HBL Mum 340 Film. 
Wtanri A Clue. 3X8 The Brfl Omnibus 
8.18 Bergerac 7X0 Some Mooters Da 
Are 'Em 340 The Paul Darned Magic 
Show. 940 Howards' Way 10X0 Mtadte. 
11X8 The Bob Mor*hc*WB Show 12.18 
Special Branch. 1.18 The Med Deati 2.18 
Public Eye. 3.10Shoppetg 

MBC Suprcfawonef ■ 

• Aatra/EuMfaHd 

7X0 Strict fy Business. 7X0 Winner*. 840 
He w n . BXO intern am ml Bu sm an* View 
9X0 Air Combat 10X0 FreM'fi Century 
11X0 Super Stop 12X0 The McLaughlin 
Group 12X0 Europe 2000 1X0 Encuttre 
Ldestyfc* 1X0 Tailin' Jarz. 2X0 Sporb 
Documentary 3X0 Pro Supartakae 3X0 X 
KuCuro 4X0 Bariiwbatl 840 Mori Tho 
Prre* 840 Mews 8X0 Vktorieshtonf 7X0 
Wine Entree* 7X0 The Settna State Show 
8X0 IOC News 8X0 Now* 1040 Tontgtn 
Show wan Jay Lena 1140 Wortd Gal. 
12X0 Conan O'Bnen. 140 Tattun' .\*tt 
1X0 Joy Lena 2X0 Late M£d Wtfi Conan 
O’Brien 3X0 Takta' Jazz. 4X0 Rmra Lire. 
8X0 The McLaughlin Group 9X0 NBC 
New* 840 News. 8X0 Stoato And Orate 


840 Batae Staton* 840 Secret Weapons. 
8X0 Warn In Peaee 7X0 Stood And 
Hcnov. 7X0 state OI Altai 840 
HumonflUatofa 8X0 Too Marquoa. 9X0 
paadly Austrian* BXO Vbyeger. loxolhe 
LJb. lOMllnSdna llxoSdenca 
DetedMn 1 ixo Cormecteme 2 with James 
Buriat 1240 Discovery Journal 140 Ctose. 
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Doctor who preyed on desperation 


°J erthe Bombay HIV-sufferers could not 

im/Sf ‘ a cha 7 ce to ^ a miracle cure. But its 
inventor conducted his trials in secret —then 

™ n ^ his / patients ’ S“*anne Goldenberg 

eports on the human cost of his quest for fame 




ESPEBATION will 
lead people to do 
almost anything. 
This is a story 
about what hap- 


nig patients in the United cursory physical examination 
States and Germany with BIV on March 8, when Dr Bhatta- 
earller this year. charya delivered a brief lee- 

_By February last year, the ture in English about the 


pened to in inu .-uutrncans were m corre- 

5h«?a£ 5?*J22P te *!L5?? bay s P° ndence with I- a GUada, 

ian came K 13 ' 8 c , h £S pion <* formation’ about the vaccine, 

said wasTmSaX^^ r^ ££? 10051 and there was no translation 

Aids “n^aole cure for doctors in India had reacted for those who spoke only 

The 10 all rtv k ® the Aids epidemic by shun- Hindi or Marathi. They 

came rru people with the syn- signed consent forms, on 


two Americans were in corre- properties of BIV. Those pres- 
spondence with L S. Gilada, ent were given no printed tn- 


The 10, all HIV-positive, be- 


EtVf”* to a secret n? Gukda had 

Aids rescued an Aids patient from 
co^fne W ?«? S ?»,? Eects *'^ ac : a . disused tuberculosis sanato- 

health lviSrtl Dternatl °S?w num where he w 05 being kept 
experts — are still a virtual prisoner. 
lajJBely unknown^ Since then. Dr Gilada and 

viJ? T J2S 0Cl “L! , “ ed °n Bo- his Indian Health Organlsa- s 
vralmmimodeftowncy Virus tion OHO> have rarelybeen 
if.!’' T toe version of Aids out of the spotlight. and have , 


tion (IHO> have rarely been 
out of the spotlight, and have 


Hindi or Marathi. They 
signed consent forms, on 
which, it was promised that 
the clinic would give them fol- 
low-up medical support 

The experiment began the 
next day. In a display of bra- 
vado, Mr De Gaspe — who is 
not HIV positive — volun- 
teered for the injection first. 

“If you have 10 patients in a 


found in C. V* W . 1C ana nave u you nave IU patients in a 

neVe J fijoding from the room and if you lave in there 

te r te<1 on animals, and Ford Foundation and other straneers comma with .-t For- 


most scientists doubt whether 
it c ould offer any remedy to 
stricken humans. 

But in March last year. 10 


middie-class, educated people finalising his hotel arrange- 
m Bombay were persuaded merits for the secret trials. 
BIV could save their lives. 

One of the patients who 
took part in the trials recalls 
the vet's pitch; "He was say- I 
ing the vaccine has come arid 
you are very lucky people," 
remembers George. “He «mid 
we will become negative — 

100 per cent HIV-negative — 
that’s what he told us." 

Even after the trial was 
abandoned and the patients 
were left with no medical sup- 
port some like George still 
believe in BIV. 

Medical experts say clan- 
destine drugs trials are un- 
ethical, and against the law in 
most countries. But it can 
take years, and hundreds of 
millions of pounds, to carry Unknown quantity: 
out an authorised vaccine BbairahBhattacharya 
trial in the West — and the 

American vet was in a hurry The patients who would be 
to exploit his patent tested first heard of the plan 
application. from Maya Gogte, a social 


Ford Foundation and other strangers coming with a for- 
international agencies. eign product and all of that. I 

On March 3 last year, a let- think they were entitled to 
ter was faxed on an IHO let- ask," Mr De Gaspe said, 
terhead to Dr Bhattacharya A doctor from the clinic 
fi nal i s ing his hotel arrange- then injected the other pa- 
rents tor the secret trials. tients. Afterwards, according 

to patients and other wit- 
nesses, Dr Gilada handed 
each participant an envelope 
containing 1,000 rupees 
(about £20). 

According to the sketchy 
notes taken by one of those 
who supervised the first in- 
jections. one of the subjects 
was already in the terminal 
phases of Aids, and weighed : 
just 7.5 stone. The patient was 1 
also suffering from diarrhoea 
and had a temperature of 104 
degrees. The man eventually 
died of Aids-related ailments 
in August this year. Another 
patient had leukaemia, al- 
though this- was as yet 
. . . undiagnosed. 

Unknown quantity: Dr Bhattacharya made no 

BbairahBhattacharya attempt to secure official per- 
mission for his experiment 
The patients who would be The central government and 
tested first heard of the plan health authorities in Bombay 
from Maya Gogte, a social and the state of Maharashtra 
worker at an IHO clinic in the say they were deliberately 


Bhairab Bhattacharya, worker at an IHO clinic in the say they were 
aged 67, is a familiar figure at shabby Byculla district of kept in the dark. 
Aids conferences: the Cal- central Bombay. Ms Gogte "All of them b 


Aids conferences: the Cal- central Bombay. Ms Gogte 
cutta-born inventor — a. natu- telephoned members of the 
ralised American who says he Positive People support group 


has a PhD in veterinary medj- ina state of some excitement 
cine -- has spent several “They called me at the 
fruitless years, frying to per- office;" recalled Sunil, an- 
suade the scientific commit- other patient, tbe2&year-oId 
nity of the merits of BIV. • manager df an export conx- 

Eventually. he found a be- pany. "Maya told me, we have 


"All of them have done this 
absolutely independently 
without taking the govern- 
ment or any authority in gov- , 
eminent into their confidence : 
at aU,” said Subhash Salunke. I 



other patient, the 29=year-oId Maharashtra’s director of 
manager of an export com- health services. 


Prostitution in Bombay . . . Doctors believe if people there can be duped, the whole 
country is vulnerable: experts' estimate there will be 5 million Indians with HTV by the 
year 2000. Below, Dr IS Gilada during an anti-Aids campaign photographs: baldev 


Dr- Bhattacharya argues 
liever in Pierre-Emanuel de got good news for yon.” • . that the search tor a cure for ! 

Gaspe. a Quebfecols architect Together. Ms Gogte. a doc- Aids is too urgent for him. to 1 
who lives in Florida, where he tor at the clinic and members bother with formalities, 
made iiis money in property. of the support group drew up “They wanted this and that — 
Mr De Gaspfi was getting a list of trial participants. .Dr it was a lot of bureaucracy," 
restless In retirement; Dr Gilada . added the names of he said. “I didn’t make any 
Bhattacharya needed finan- two of his private patients, ac- contact because I wanted to 
cial backing. They met in Late cording to several witnesses, see if it worked first” 

1993, and founded the Bbatta- All of the patients — nine The patients had no misgiv- 
charya Foundation through men and one woman — ings. They remember a fes- 
which Mr De Gaspe received jumped at the chance. “As tive atmosphere — the clinic 
a rigim on patent rights to the such, our lives are useless.” laid on a modest lunch, and 
vaccine. said Sunil. "If something .they were sure a cure was In 


ft 
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see if it worked first" 

The patients had no misgiv- 


vaccine. said' 5 

Once Mr De Gasp6 had could o 
funded the Indian adventure, it is go 
Dr Bhattacharya was well cm backgn 
his way to testing BIV all over logical, 
the world. He followed up his The ; 
Indian experiments by inject- the clin 


could come out for humanity, 
it is good. I have a .scientific 


sight. The mood was spoilt 
only by an argument between 
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background and it sounded Dr GUada and the Americans. : 
logical " Dr Gilada — who now de- I 

The patients assembled at nies accounts from several 
the clinic for blood tests and a witnesses that he was present : 

while the vaccines were ad- 1 
: ministered — said the quarrel 

— ; arose because Dr Bhatta- j 

charya refosed to sign a letter | 
of agreement to the trials. i 
“I said the IHO Is with- 
drawing because they are not 
signing a declaration with 
us,” Dr Gilada said. "I said 'If 
you want to do it, do it on 
your own with the Positive 
M People support group’.” 

W But Dr Gilada did not notify 

* foe authorities. “When we 

were not involved, it was not 

t my business." 

However, according to Mr 
De Gasp6, foe trial was aban- 
doned because of a dispute 
over money. He and Dr Bhat- 
tacharya allege that they gave 
100,000 rupees (about £2,000) 
to Dr Gilada to cover the cost 
of monitoring the patients but 
the funds disappeared. Dr 
Gilada denies foe charge. • 
Still, Mr De Gaspd returned 
to Florida and wrote to Dr Gi- 
lada thanking him "for mak- 
ing available to us the pre- 
mises of your Aids clink* and 
the sample of 10 patients for 
our testing programme, as 
well as for the assistance of 
your highly qualified staff 1 . 

But fay the time foe second, 
dr booster, shot was adminis- 
- tered on April 12, 1994, foe 

11 / 1 . - “ experiment was effectively 

AjfZOv - over. Dr Battacharya was not 


! ! 
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tor administered the vaccines, and the two men are cur- 


w •- between the words which, when so desperate to get his shot vaccine, which Mr De Gasp6 

Place a letter neiwcc.ii of ^ WQrd mt borrowed the money is seeking topatant as Mani- 

substituted for the secoft .u„- a,nrHc when for the traia fare to New Delhi syl In 16 countries. 
^rWside. will create two other words. When to down ^ g^tta- Meanwhile, although Mr De 
■ i-Surv have been found a word can be charya and Mr De Gasp6. He Gaspe lost a collaborator in 
aU the tetters naw wen ? turned first to the contact Dr Bhattacharya, he found 

read downwards, wnat is cnc address left by Dr Bhatta- one in Ms Gogte, the social 


A tenth Trum, who could not rently engaged in legal pro- The trials may never have have persuaded 12 people in 
be present at the clinic, was readings over the rights to the come to light if not for the New Jersey to be injected 
so desperate to get his shot vaccine, which Mr De Gasp6 seething rivalries within Bom-, with BIV, for which he Is cur- 


bay’s medical community. 

While Dr Gilada was a 
pioneer for Aids, other doc- 
tors have moved in as funding 


rently under investigation by 
the New Jersey Board ofMed- 
ical Examiners. 

Dr Bhattacharya says he 


Dr Bhattacharya, he found from foreign agencies for j also tried the vaccine on three 


one -in Ms Gogte, the social 


~Oet the. answer right and we will 
send you a Certificate of Merit. 


charya at the In dian Medical worker from one of Dr Gila- 
ASsociation, but was shocked da's IHO clinics. 


to find that they had not 
heard of him. 

Dr Bhattacharya travelled 


Less than four months after 
the original trial, Ms Gogte 
emigrated to Florida. She 


research poured In. 

Dr Gilada’s love for public- 
ity and unorthodox approach 
— earlier this year he set up a 
marriage bureau for people 
with Aids — earned him 


sufferers of Kaposi’s sarcoma, i 
a form of cancer associated I 
with HIV. in Munich late last 
month. 

to July, local authorities in 
Princeton, New Jersey, ad- 

11 u. - ’ 
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on to Calcutta where he says married Mr De Gaspe in April many enemies. While several vised him that it was inappro- 

he injected four prostitute this year. While Dr Gilada rivals appear to have known priate to- run a scientific lab 

who have HIV with the vac- and Dr Bhattacharya appear about the . experiments for from the basement of his 

cine; and distributed milk to have lost interest in their months, they finally blew the home, 

intected wifo- BIV to several Bombay experiment the cou- whistle last month. This pattern of irreguiar- 

' nle continued to monitor foe The trials were immedi- ities appears to have charac- 

d by the terised Dr Bhattacharya’s 


other women in foe city’s red pie continued to monitor foe The trials were immedi- ities appears to have charac- 

light district. It was there that patients, sending them foe ately condemned by the terised Dr Bhattacharya’® 

his partnership 'with Mr De money for regular blood tests World Health Organisation research. Correspondence 

Gaspfi began to break up. A and to post the results.to Flor- (WHO), foe Indian Council for supplied by the doctor reveals 

bitter Mr De G«sp§ accuses ida for nearly a year after Medical Research and the a man who eqdoited contacts 
Dr Battacharya of frittering receiving the first BIV shot 


World Health Organisation research. Correspondence 
(WHO), foe Indian Council for supplied by the doctor reveals 


away 750,000 rupees (£15,000) 
of his money. 


receiving the first BIV shot National Aids Control 
Most of foe patients were Organisation (Naco) in New 
happy to go along with foe Delhi. 


to try to gain credibility for 
his research, conducted vari- 
ously on behalf of the Prince- 


( As such our lives are 
useless. If something 
could come out for 
humanity, it is good.’ 

— Sunil, a patient who took 
part in the secret trials 

‘Nobody knew what I had 
right now to save the 
world.’ — Dr Bhairab 
Bhattacharya 

'Ethically, it is wrong; it is 
very, very wrong.’ 

— An expert at the National 
Aids Control Organisation 

‘We have no regrets. But 
they shouldn’t have 
dumped us. They left us 
on the streets like stray 
dogs. It was completely 
inhuman.’ — Raju, a patient 


“Ethically, it is wrong; it is 
very, very wrong," said a 
Naco medical expert. 

International Aids experts 
say there is no evidence to 
suggest that a retrovirus pres- 
ent in animals can cross to 
human beings. There is also 
concern about introducing a 
new virus — even a disarmed 1 
one — to people already suf- 
fering from HTV, ! 

"Nobody would be able to 1 
know whether a live virus of < 
that type would be safe. No 
one knows,” said an Aids 
researcher at the National 
Institutes of Health, the lead- 
ing United States research 
institution. 

But Dr Bhattacharya has 
never been interested in win- 
ning the respect of colleagues. 
“They feel they wanted to 
have a Nobel prizewinner 
make this discovery, not a 
small person like me. I was 
not discouraged." he said. 
“Nobody knew what I bad 
right now to save the world." 

On September 6, foe state of 
Maharashtra launched an in- 
quiry into the trials. Nearly 
three weeks later, Naco ap- 
plied to the Food and Drugs 
Controller cf India to investi- 
gate the trials and report back 
within four weeks. So liar, no 
report has appeared. Health 
professionals say privately 
they fear it never will. 

Indian law is vague on the 
conduct of experiments, and 
the principal actors behind 
the trials are unavailable for 
questioning 

“No foreigner can dare to 
do this unless he is collabo- 
rating with Indian people," 
said Dr Salunke, Maharash- 
tra’s health director. 

Doctors say that, if middle- 
class and educated patients in 
cosmopolitan Bombay could 
be persuaded by Dr Bhatta- 
charya, then the entire 
country is vulnerable. ‘This 
can happen in any country," 
said Dr Salunke. 

It already Is. Based on his 
own, somewhat exaggerated 
The foundation dissolved, J tests, believing that BIV kept accounts of the Indian trials, 
id the two men are cur- ] them healthy. Dr Bhattacharya claims to 


ton Genetics Corporation, the 
Bhattacharya Foundation 
and, most recently, the Amer- 
i lean Foundation for the 
Eradication of Aids Inc. 

But there are others who 
will, if less directly, face the 
consequences of the secret 
trials. 

Although foe rate of new 
HIV infections has hit a pla- 
teau in Europe and North 
America, the virus is now 
ravaging Asia and Africa. 
The WHO estimates there are 
2.2 million people with HIV in 
India, and this will rise to 
5 million by the year 2000. , 

The migration of HIV has I 
been accompanied by a loss of 
interest in developing a vac- 
cine . among Western 
researchers and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. 

“The market is perceived as 
not great because 90 per cent 
of new infections are occur- 
ring in developing countries," 
said Jose Esparza, director of 
vaccines for the WHO’s Aids 
programme. “Pharmaceutical 
companies are orientated by 
profit, and an HXV vaccine is 
not a good investment In the 
US and in Europe, the big 
pressure is to develop drugs 
— not vaccines." 

It can cost up to $1 billion 


(£600 million) to conduct the 
extensive trials required to 
develop a new vaccine — 
against the £15,000 spent by 
MrDeGasp6. 

The concern now Is that 
Third World countries will 
become wary of launching 
their' own vaccine trials for 
fear cf falling prey to unscru- 
pulous scientists and 
investors. 

However, in Bombay, foe 
patients see the unravelling 
of the BIV trials as a cruel 
removal of a last chance of 
survival. 

"We have no regrets,” said 
Raju, a designer, aged 38, who 
took part in the experiment 
“But they shouldn't have 
dumped us. They left us ou 
the streets like stray dogs. It 
was completely inhuman." 

The patients want to go on 
receiving BIV. To that end, 
seven of them are bringing a 
petition in the Bombay high 
court to seek a thorough in- 
vestigation of BIV and its 
effects. 

The patients say that, if 
they cannot save themselves, 
perhaps they can save others. 

The names cf the Bombay pa- 
tients who took part in the ex- 
periment have been changed. 


Give the joy 
of choosing 






This year, give them the joy of choosing their 
own presents. 

National Garden Gift Tokens make 
delightful gifts. Ranging from £1 to £ 20 - these 
colourful tokens can be bought and exchanged 
for a huge variety of plants and other gardening 
items at most Garden Centres, Garden Shops 
and Nurseries right across the UK. 

So give real joy this Christmas, give the 
gift that grows. 

National Garden 
Gift Tokens 

issued only by members of the 
Horticultural Trades Association 






4 WORLD NEWS 

Lunch with Dole and Gingrich will cost $250,000 

US poll race is set 
to break the bank 


The Guardian 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 


T HE price of the best 
democracy that 
money can buy is 
poised to break all re- 
cords. Republicans will be 
Charging $250,000 (£162.000) 
for lunch with the House 
speaker. Newt Gingrich, and 
the Senate majority leader, 
Bob Dole, including access to 
their private suite, at the 
Republican Party convention 
in San Diego in August 
Bill Clinton raised eye- 
brows last year when fund- 
raisers asked wealthy Demo- 
crats for $100,000 for a private 
dinner with the president 
But he has now raised the 
maximum $20 million which 
federal election laws allow for 
his re-election campaign.- It 
was formally launched yester- 
day when Hillary Clinton 
filed his nomination papers 
for the New Hampshire pri- 
mary in February. 

The president faces no seri- 
ous opposition for the Demo- 
cratic Party no mina tion and 
his wife’s New Hampshire 
trip was aimed at dramatising 
his bid for re-election. 

The president has not 
stopped fundraising, although 
henceforth the beneficiary 
will be the Democratic Party 
and its House and Senate 
campaigns, hi 1996 they are 
likely to break the 1992 record 
of just over $1.1 billion for all 
political campaigns. 

The Republicans raised 
nearly $1.5 million this week 
when 70 donors were treated 
to lunch with the party chair- 
man. H aley Barbour, and din- 
ner with Mr Gingrich at the 


News in brief 


Washington home of Boyden 
Gray. White House counsel to 
former president George 
Bush. 

Anne McBride of Common 
Ca use, a group which works 
i to reform the campaign fi- 
nance system, mm- “This 
high -priced access peddling is 
wrong and an Insult to the 
millions of Americans who 
believe their government 
should not be for sale." 

With Ironic timing, the 70 
Republicans paid $20,000 each 
for the privilege of dining 
with Mr Gingrich on Thurs- 
day — the day the congressio- 
nal ethics cfi mmittpp decided 
to appoint a special counsel to 
investigate his tax and finan- 
cial dealings. 

This is in addition to 
charges filed before federal 
courts that Mr Gingrich. nn d 
the Gopac political organisa- 
tion he led, broke the law 
only political action commit- 
tees (PACs), funding bodies 
established by corporations, 
unions and other groups reg- j 
istered with the federal elec- , 
tion commission, may fond 
election campaigns for con- 
gressmen and senators. ! 

Overall United States cam- 
paign finance laws are lax, 1 
but the one that separates 
"hard" from “soft" money is 
strictly enforced. This is 
where Mr Gingrich is in 
trouble. 

An individual may donate 
no mare than $1,000 and a 
PAC no more than $5,000 in ' 
"hard money" to an Individ- 
ual congressional campaign. . 
But there are no limits on 
“soft money" going to the 
state and national parties for 
vaguely defined services such 
as voter education, get-out- 


Palestinian official detained after 
threat to expose rights abuses 


'T'HE Palestinian commis- 
I sioner for citizens’ 
rights said yesterday he 
had been questioned by 
police for threatening to ex- 
pose corruption and human 
rights abuses In the Pales- 
— ri in itin Authority. 

• ■ Iyad al-Sarraj, who heads 

the Palestinian Indepen- 
dent Corpmlssion for Citi- 
zens' Rights, an official 
body in-the self-rule Au- 
thority, said he was held at 
the police criminal investi- 
gations section for nine 
hours on Thursday. 

He said he had previously 
complained to the prosecu- 
tor-general, Khaled al-Qi- 
dra, about the deaths of 
several prisoners in Pales- 
tinian jails, misuse of pub- 
lic funds and other matters. 

'.*• These complaints had been 
ignored.-* 


Chechenia 
signs special 
status pact 

R USSIA and the pro-Mos- 
cow Chechen government 
yesterday signed an accord 
defining a special status for 
rebel Chechenia within the 
Russian Federation. 

The Russian prime minis- 
ter, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
and Doku Zavgayev, Installed 
by Moscow as Chechen prime 
minister, signed an accord 
setting out "the basic princi- 
ples” of relations between 
Moscow and the region, Itar- 
Tass news agency said. No de- 
tails were available. 

Russia and the pro-Moscow 
government in Chechnya 
hope the accord will improve 
circumstances to enable Rus- 
sia’s parliamentary elections 
on December 17 to go ahead. 

Separatist Chechen guerril- 
las, who- have been fighting 
Russian troops for a year de- 
spite a ceasefire. in June, are 
likely to reject' the treaty. 
They have 'threatened to dis- 
rupt the ballot. — Reuter. 



Eight dead in 
NY rampage 

Eight people were killed 
when a man went on a ram- 
page yesterday, firing gun- 
shots and setting a Harlem 
ninthing store on fire. The 
man was among those killed 
in the melee. 

He opened fire on workers 
and customers, then barri- 
caded himself in the store and 
started a fire. — AP. 

PM stable 

The Greek prime minister, 
Andreas Papandreou, in hos- 
pital with pneumonia for 19 
. days, was. said, yesterday to be 
in stable cpnditic*L — Reuter. 

Haiti plane crash 

A plane from Trench Guiana 
- crashed -In Haiti, killing up to 
. 20 people..— - Reuter. 

Soldiers on trial 

Five Colombian soldiers 
accused of killing 17 bus pas- 
sengers in 1991 have been or- 


“They questioned me 
about my threat to raise the 
complaints to the public 
after the failure of the pros- 
ecutor-general to respond,” 
Mr Sarrai said. 

Palestinian officials de- 
clined to comment. 

Mr SarraJ said Mr QXdra 
attended the questioning 
and tried to .persuade him 
to drop Ms complaints. He 
said he had refused to sign 
a letter pledging riot to “ex- 
pose” the Authority. 

Since the Palestinian Au- 
thority took over control 
from Israel of the Gaza 
Strip and part of the West 
Bank in May 1994, several 
prisoners have died in Pal- 
estinian custody. 

In at least one case, the 
Authority said It would try 
secret police involved in 
the incidenL — Reuter. 


Hundreds flee 
military push 
in Bujumbura 

\ A /TTNESSES in the Burun- 
VVdian capital of Bujum- 
bura said yesterday that hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands 
of civilians had been dis- 
placed tn fighting as the army 
pushed eastwards against 
Hutu rebels. 

Government radio reported 
on Thursday that 26 people 
had been killed in the capital 
when the Tutsi-dominated 
army attacked rebel Hutu 
strongholds. Diplomats and 
aid officials believe the casu- 
alty figure from three days of 
clashes in the eastern sub- 
urbs of Matanga. Kanyonsha 
Buzigo is probably much 
higher. 

Western diplomats said it 
was the biggest operation to 
date to flush out Hutu rebels 
in Bujumbura. 

A Reuter correspondent 
who visited several hospitals 
and clinics yesterday counted 
69 wounded, mostly civilians. 
Most refugees have gather^ 
around the Statue of Unity 
monument In foe eastern part 
of the capital — Reuter 


dered to stand trial Gunmen 
ordered the victims off a bus. 
then sprayed the m with bul- 
lets. — AP. 

Funeral broken up 

Drunken youths a rmed with 
axes chopped up coffins and 
slabbed corpses m an attempt 
to stop the funeral of 10 chil- 
dren in South Africa The dead 
were among 12 children killed 
in a road accident. Relatives 
believe they were abducted by 
witches, revived and replaced 
by zombies. — Reuter. 

Yeltsin safeguards 

Doctors have put the Moscow 
sanatorium where President 
Boris Yeltsin is recovering 
from heart problems under 
virtual quarantine, because 
they fear visitors could give 
him influenza, his press 
spokesman said. — Reuter. 

New Ebola case 

A new case of Ebola virus has 
been confirmed in the Ivory 
Coast, the World Health 
Organisation said. — AP. 


the-vote efforts and party- 
building. 

The spending figures for 
the 1991-2 election season, all 
derived from the federal elec- 
tion commission, illustrate 
the distinction: all Senate 
campaigns $271,6104145; all 
campaigns for the House 
$406,727,607; ail Democratic 
Party $65,018,428; all Republi- 
can Party $187,194,211. 

That is only part of the cost 
of the 1992 election. There 
was also a presidential cam- 
paign in which the three 
Republicans — Mr Bush, Pat 
Buchanan and David Duke — 
s pe nt $50.5 million, of which 
Mr Bush spent $38 million. 

The eight Democrats who 
began battling through the 
primaries spent $70.7 million, 
of which Mr Clinton spent 
$38 million. A handful of 
other, minor candidates from 
the Libertarian Party and the 
leftwing New Alliance party 
spent another $5.6 million. 

The total cost of the 1992 
election was $1,058,503,284 — 
the first bUlion-dollar democ- 
racy in history, a rough price 
of $4 a head for every man, 
woman and child in the 
country. With an estimated 
$70 million spent by Ross 
Perot from his own pocket 
and thus not counted in the 
official FEC figures, the cost 
of 1992 rose well above 
$1,100 million. 

Mr Gingrich told Congress 
last month that there was not 
too much money spent on 
elections but too little. The 
leading national brands of 
dog food spent more money to 
advertise their wares in 1994 
than the Republican congress- 
man spent to win their major- 
ity, he argued. 



Ask and ye shall receive . . . Evangelical protesters are arrested In the Capitol Rotunda, Washmgtonata ^onsti^tion against 

The prayer session was called to urge that the poor be treated Justly during congressional welfare reform negotiations photograph. 
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“Black grapes give moet & Chandon its body 
AND CHARACTER, WHILE WHITE GRAPES IMPART ITS 
ELEGANCE AND FINESSE; BUT IT IS OVER 250 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN BLENDING THAT GIVES MOET 8e CHANDON 
ITS DELICATE AND DISTINCTIVE STYLE." 


Dominique Fouhn. Chef lie Cane. Epernay. September 1995. 
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Environmentalists 

ride to rescue of 
Western badlands 
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A VAST tract Of land 
raptured in Western 

’ J the rust- 

coloured cliffs and 
wtth 0flS ** southern Utah 

SrL IUte Deadman 

^kbone. 

,“J5 “e centre of an Intense 
battle in the United 

BtenSj < ^ heress ' Env iron. 

SS^S 1 * My ■ the outcorae 

™ change wilderness pro- 
tection policies for years. 

-The dispute has pitted •ai. 
HJ?®* ¥ of Utah-s political es- 
SS. I “ hment ' including its 
aE 5S,0naI delegation, 
f environmentalists i 
and people like the film star. 
?£. bert J Redford - who have 
accused politicians of selling 
out to mining and develop- 
ment interests. 

Once considered by 19th 
century Mormon pioneers too 
desolate and worthless to 
worry about, the rugged, 
largely roadless desert and 
canyon land stretching across 
southern Utah is today seen 
by many as a national trea- 
sure. It was captured in West- 
ern films with its windswept 
sandstone towers and red 
rock canyons. 

TT^ ei , sIatIon proposed by 
ut fh legislators would set 
aside 1.8 million acres as wil- 
derness out of 22 million 
acres in southern Utah now 
owned and managed by the 
federal Bureau of Land Man- 
agement But environmental- 
ists argue that would leave 
millions of acres open to po- 
tential development mining, 
expanded grazing and the on- 
slaught of four-wheel drive j 
vehicles and motorcyclists. 


A Dutch coal mining com- 
pany has its sights on part of 
650.000 acres of the Kai- 
parowlts Plateau in the heart 
of the region, where some es- 
timates put low-sulphur coal 

StFi?« 5its at as muc h as 

i billion tons. The plateau 
area would tall outside the 
wilderness areas under the 
legislation. 

Focusing on one of the lat- 
est areas of wild lands outside 
Alaska, the Utah wilderness 
dispute is the most intense 
land fight facing the Republi- 
can-led congress. The issue is 
expected to reach the House 
and Senate floors early next 
year. The bill emerged laxgely 
unchanged from the Senate 
energy and natural resources 
committee this week. 

At its heart, it is a dispute 
between preservation and de- 
velopment. or how far to go in 
either direction. Republican 
senator Frank Murkovcski of 
Alaska complained recently: 
"There is a drifting away 
from developing our natural 
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■ resources. You cannot over- 
' look the tremendous 
resources that this country 
: has." 

Republican senator Orrin 
Hatch of Utah, one of the bill's 
sponsors, characterises it as a 
fair compromise. "I believe in 

wilderness, but I think we 

ought to be reasonable about 
it.” he said alter the Senate 
energy panel's vote. "No- 
body's going to tear up Utah." 

Environmentalists say the 
5.7 million acres they want 
protected are a unique part of 
America's heritage and 
should be protected. Ken Rait 
of the Southern Utah Wilder- 
ness Alliance, a regional 
group that has led the fight 
against the legislation, in- 
sisted: "People don't visit 
Utah to see open pit mines. 
They come to see and experi- 
ence pristine, wild country." 

But the size of the wilder- 
ness area is only one of the 
environmentalists' concerns. 
Hie bill, for the first time in a 
wilderness area, would allow 
new road construction, use of 
motorised vehicles, construc- 
tion of dams and power lines. 
It would also make it easier to 
divert water to non-wilder- 
ness regions, environmental- 
ists complain. It would specif- 
ically prohibit the interior 
department from making any 
future wilderness designa- 
tions In any of its remaining 
land in Utah. 

"This is not just about 
Utah," agreed Scott Groene. 
an attorney for the Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance. 
The same provisions could 
appear in future in legislation 
involving land in Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming and other 
states, he said. — AP 
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Anxious moments . . . Lisa Marie Presley leaves the Now York hospital where Michael Jackson is in intensive care 


WORLD NEWS S 

‘Heart 
trouble’ 
affects 
singer 

I lan Katz in Now York 


S PECULATION grew 

yesterday over the 
cause of Michael Jack- 
son's collapse this week, as 
doctors said he may have a 
heart ailment that can be 
dangerous. 

Doctors said he could be 
suffering from cardiac 
arrthymia, a condition in 
which an irregular heart- 
beat reduces the flow of 
blood to the body. 

Jackson’s condition was 
classified by Manhattan's 
Beth Israel medical centre 
as serious but stable. Dr Al- 
lan Metzger, the singer’s 
physician, who flew in 
from Los Angeles, said he 
would need “several days 
of critical care, monitoring 
and treatment.” 

His friends and family 
have decorated his hospital 
room with framed posters 
of his favourite stars, in- 
cluding Shirley Temple, 
Clark Gable, Walt Disney, 
and Mickey Mouse. 

Though paramedics 
reported that Jackson’s 
face was obscured by make- 
up when they reached him, 
intensive-care regulations 
prohibit the wearing of any 
facial decoration. Accord- 
ing to the New York Post 
columnist Cindy Adams, 
the singer’s false eyelashes 
I have also been removed. 

Jackson’s family visited 
him, but his estranged sis- 
ter La Toya called the New 
York Daily News from Ger- 
many to share her theory 
that her brother’s collapse 
was "a little scheme” to at- 
tract attention. 
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Boys taught to 
beg at Koranic 
academies 


Nigerian profiteers 
are using students 
as cheap labour, ■ 

Chris McGreal 

in Kano reports 


meat 
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S ALEH Abdullah! has 
only a hazy recollection i 
of the morning his 
father left him on the cadge of 
his village in central Nigeria 
with a handful of other boys 
and a man he . now «aiia 
"teacher". 

That was two years ago. 
Today the seven year-old con- 
fesses he still misses his 
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fesses he still misses his lived on the edge of the city 
mother. But, Saleh says, It is and only came In to ask far 
the price he must pay to learn food,” Mr Shehun said. 
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'Now the children are used 
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"I must serve God before I to beg on the streets and give 
think of my family. I cannot the money to the teachers. 
Uve a proper 11* unless the They fall under all manner of 
Koran is in me. Teacher has in flu ences. They are cannon 
shown me the way to God," fodder for the ftmdamenta!- 


Shown me the way to God," 
he said. 

Saleh is a disciple of the 


ists. Any time you want a 
crowd you just have to call 


age-old “al-Majiri” system of them and they will create 
monastic Islamic education mischief." 
and one of tens of thousands Each day, Saleh Abduliahi 
of boys sent to the northern joins the beggars raising 
city of Kano from across Nige- money, he says, for other 


ria and even from as far away 
as Mali. 

Al-Majiri has provided a 


boys to join the school 
Kano's education minister, 
Am inn Yahaya, is sceptical 


form of education for all and leads the drive to brine 
levels of society but to Nige- the al-Majiri system under 


rian officials. Saleh is at best 
a social pest and. at worst a 
potential threat to the stabil- 
ity of the nation. 

Garba Shehun, a member of 
a Kano state committee inves- 


state control. He says it can- 
not be scrapped entirely as 
most parents suspect the sec- 
ular nature of state schools. 

"This society is Islamic and 
people cannot understand 


tig atin g Koranic schools, says why their taxes should not go 


al-Majiri is supposed to pre- 
pare young men spiritually 
and brace them for the hard- 
ships of survival. 


to the fUrtherment of their 
own religious beliefs. We 
need to make the study of the 
Koran more pronounced in 


“These small kids, In the the state curriculum. At the 
warmth of the love of their moment we treat it iifc» geog- 
parents, won’t have an inter- raphy or history. Those who 
est in learning the Koran, go to 1 al-Majiri should still 
There is a conviction that by read the Koran but tnwtoM of 
sending them out into the begging in the city they will 
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harsh world they will have 
the will to learn,” he said. 

But, Mr Shehun says, al- 


befed and learn a trade.” 
Muslim religious leaders 
are not convinced and fear a 


Majiri has Mien under the government attempt to water 
grip of profiteers who line down religious teachings. Mr 
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their pockets by sending boys 
out begging and religious fa- 
natics who whip up the anti- 


Yahaya has angered them by 
scrapping. a rule that girls 
could only be educated at 




Christian riots that regularly boarding scbooi.Bed and 
sweep through Nigeria's board coats four times as 


northern cities. 

"Teachers use al-Majiri 


much as education. "We have 
no moral right to educate 




boys as a cheap labour of only one girl at the expense of 
sorts. It used to be if you five. It's only based on senti- 
wanted to learn the Karan in ments. These religious lead- 
this way you used to avoid ers will call on Islam as a 
the pollution and the corrup- scapegoat when they don't 
tion of the cities. The children want something,’’ he said. 
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Turning nature into art 


Self-consciousness never 
made anyone a better writer. 
If you want erotica that is 
neither embarrassed nor 
embarrassing, urge writers to 
make more, not less, of their 
golden domes' and gnomons. 
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Edward Piikington reports on the critical response to Howard’s proposals and the danger of the single abuser 


PHOTOGRAPH MARK EDWARDS 


Flaying it sale in Thailand — Bangkok’s “Captain Condom’' dispenses information on Aids and condoms in one of the city's brothels 

Legal hurdles in curbing paedophile trade overseas 

Hard currency can keep sex 
travellers immune from the law 


H ome office officials 

will be keeping an eye 
on the Philippines 
next week for develop- 
ments in a court case that 
could have important rami- 
fications for Michael How- 
ard's legislation. 

Michael Clarke, a British 
travel agent, aged 48. from 
Eastbourne. East Sussex, 
will go on trial in Manila 
for allegedly promoting 
child prostitution, an of- 
fence which carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of 40 years 
in prison. He is accused of 


advertising sex tours, but 
denies the charges. 

If be is found guilty he 
will give the Horae Secre- 
tary a perfect example of 
the potential -efficacy of his 
proposed new offence of 
“organising tours abroad 
to commit sexual offences 
against children”. But an- 
other case should give Mr 
Howard pause for thought 

Michael Douglas, aged 54. 
from Aylesbury in Buck- 
ingham shire, is still await- 
ing trial having been 
picked up near Manila by 


criminal investigation offi- 
cers. Police said he was 
found with five boys, aged 
12 to 14. and he has been 
charged with child sex 
offences. 

Mr Douglas was allegedly 
acting alone, and would 
therefore fall outside the 
remit of any new 
legislation. 

Nobody knows exactly 
which form of alleged sex 
tourism Is more prominent 
— the man acting alone as 
opposed to the member of 
an organised group — as 
there are no figures to com- 
pare the categories. But 
child care workers believe 
the single abuser is becom- 
ing prevalent as he has eas- 


ier access to child 
prostitutes. 

Statistics on the number 
of Britons engaged in sex- 
ual abase of children 
abroad are also lacking. 
But there is information 
that at least three . other 
Britons are known to have 
been charged with child sex 
offences in Asia, the most 
recent being a man ar- 
rested for alleged offences 
in south Thailand last 
month. 

“Many of the cases we 
have been working on 
recently have involved 
British men. Our impres- 
sion is that there is cer- 
tainly cause for concern in 
tbe UK.” said Christine 


Vertucci of the End Child 
Prostitution in Asian Tour- 
ism campaign, based in 
Bangkok. 

Traditionally, Manila 
and Bangkok have been 
regarded as the sex capitals 
of the world, partly as a 
hangover of the posting of 
American GIs in the region 
during the Vietnam war. 

According to Unicef. 
there are at least one mil- 
lion child prostitutes in 
Asia, although most will be 
working in the local trade. 

There is evidence of a 
flourishing industry in Ho 
Cbi Minh City, Vietnam, 
and of children being traf- 
ficked across the border 
and sold into prostitution 


in Cambodia, and In Latin 
America and southern 
Africa. 

Tourists from Britain and 
other Western countries 
probably form a small pro- 
portion of the overall num- 
bers of men abasing chil- 
dren through commercial 
sex. 

But child care experts say 
that sex travellers, with 
their ability to pay for ser- 
vices in hard currency, 
have a significance that far 
outweighs their numbers. 

Unless they are pursued 
by the authorities in their 
home countries in the 
West, their wealth can ren- 
der them virtually immune 
to prosecution. 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Michael -Howard, 
promised yesterday to 
clamp down on the 
■‘abhorrent*’ and “depraved" 
sex tourism industry, an- 
nouncing proposals for legis- 
lation which were denounced 
by child care charities as dis- 
appointing and inadequate. . 

His announcement marks 
the first step towards a sexual 
tourism offence being put on 
the statute books. He focused 
his attack on people who or- 
ganise tours or encourage 
others to travel abroad to 
commit sex offences against 
children. 

At present, paedophiles 
who engage in sexual activi- 
ties abroad cannot be penal- 
ised in Britain. The authori- 
ties are restricted to assisting 
with Information and extra- 
diting suspected offenders to 
the countries in which they 
committed the offence. 

Mr Howard, who launched 
a review of the law five 
months ago. said the full force 
of the penal system would be 
used against “tire evil people 
involved in this abhorrent ac- 
tivity. They will face the same 
tough penalties as they would 
if they had committed the of- 
fences here". 

Child care experts criti- 
cised the proposals, which 
they said did not go far 
enough. Tbe Coalition on 
Child Prostitution and Tour- 
ism, an umbrella of six chari- 
ties, said Mr Howard’s an- 
nouncement amounted to the 
“absolute minimum of 
reform". 

“This doesn't begin to 
address the main problem — 
individuals travelling over- 
seas to exploit children sexu- 
ally. Research suggests of- 
fences occur more in isolation 
than as part of a tour." a 
spokesman said. 

The Home Office has con- 
sistently argued that any leg- 
islation must Kmi t itself to 
creating new offences that 
can be shown to have been 
committed in Britain — spe- 
cifically conspiracy or incile- 


abroad. Under British judi- 
cial rules; crimes carried out 
abroad cannot be tried here 
as witnesses must be avail- 
able to give evidence in 
person. 

Mr Howard used that argu- 
ment in July when he 
quashed a private member's 
bill, initiated by Lord Hylton, 
that was passing through the 
Commons. The Sexual Of- 
fences Amendment Bill would 
have extended the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts to try all 
sexual offences against chil- 
dren — whether conducted In- 
dividual Jy or in groups — by 
Britons abroad. 

Charities campaigning for 
tighter regulations point to 
countries such as Australia, 
France. Germany and the 
United States which have all 
recently passed “extra territo- 
riality’' laws allowing the 
courts to prosecute nationals 
engaging in sex offences in 
other countries. 

A sex tourism court case 
has just opened in Australia 
which will be closely moni- 
tored in Britain as Australia 
has similar rules of evidence. 

“Unless we introduce extra- 
territorial jurisdiction Into 
British law. the problem of 
adults sexually exploiting 
children in poor developing 
countries will never be 
brought to heel,” a Christian 
Aid spokeswoman said. 

Mr Howard now has the di- 
lemma of finding a legislative 
route for introducing his pro- 
posals as there was no Crimi- 
nal Justice Bill contained in 
the Queen’s speech last 
month. 

Campaigners for a more 
stringent attack on sex tour- 
ism are exploring the possi- 
bility of introducing amend- 
ments to the proposals when 
they are put before 
Parliament 

Lord Hylton has also rein- 
troduced his bill to the House 
of Lords. But with the Gov- 
ernment determined to focus 
on organised tours rather 
than Individual exploitation, 
his attempt looks certain to 
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are in //^Guardian 


Monday Media 

Tuesday Education 

PR manager 
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Recognition manager 
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Wednesday Public 

Physiology lecturer 
Administration officer 

£18K 

Thursday IT jobs 

Environment director 

i 

Centre director 
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Database manager 

£3QK 

Oracle programmer 

£21 K 


New Statesman editor resigns 


John Ezard 


S TEVE Platt, editor of 
the New Statesman for 
five years, resigned yes- 
terday as the struggling polit- 
ical weekly announced plans 
to issue public shares in an 
effort to survive. 

The move — tbe first depar- 
ture from private ownership 
since George Bernard Shaw- 
founded the magazine in 1913 
— is seen as a last throw to 
reverse Us 30-year decline. 

It was claimed earlier this 
year that Tony Blair’s sup- 
porters were unhappy with 
the critical stance taken by 
the magazine. But Mr Platt, 
aged 41. denied that the 
change meant the New States- 
man would aim to turn itself 
into a house journal for New 
Labour. 

“The policy will remain 
critical friendship towards 
tbe Labour Party." be said. 

“Hand on my heart I haw 
not been bounced into going. 
It was my decision. Five years 
on the New Statesman is like 
20 years anywhere else.” 

Last night there were signs 
the restructuring could run 
into trouble at ah emergency 
shareholders’ meeting next 
Friday. A challenge is being 
discussed by a group of share- 
holders who have an option to 
submit a cash bid of their 
own if they object to changes. 

Tbe dianges, as announced, 
will strengthen the role of tbe 
reclusive socialist chairman. 
Philip Jeffrey, founder of the I 


Fads DIY chain, as Statesman 
supremo. Mr Jeffrey, who has 
already poured in £400,000 
and is guaranteeing a further 
£450,000 in liabilities, will 
own 75 per cent of a new lim- 
ited company with the chief 
executive, Pat Coyne. 

This will issue shares to fi- 
nance a circulation drive 
with direct mail shots to 
every Labour Party member, 
a method the magazine can- 
not at present afford. 

A drive this autumn is 
claimed to have raised sales 
from 20,000 to 25,000. In the 
mid-1960s the Statesman sold 
96,000. Mr Platt, who will stay 
on as a director and help 
choose his successor, said the 
weekly was hoping for 
wealthy investors. 

Nyta Mann, chief union 
official for Statesman staff, 
said; "We are very sad to see 
Steve go. We support what 
Philip Jeffrey is trying to do." 

Brian Basham, who recently 
resigned as a director, said the 
changes were misguided. 
"They’re based on structure 
rather than on improving the 
product. The need is to find an 
editor with flair who is 
respected by hjs peers." 

The search for a new editor 
will begin in the new year. 
However, outstanding candi- 
dates are expected to be hard 
to find in view of the maga- 
zine's long decline. Its Con- 
servative rival the Spectator, 
now breaking even with sales 
of 54.000. has had high subsi- 
dies from rightwing million- 
aires for 30 years. 



Steve Platt: ‘Five years on the New Statesman is like 20 
years anywhere else’ rHaiooHARH se an smith 



Conservative Party HQ blamed for ‘dirty tricks’ leaks 


Continued from page 1 

His speech followed a 
lunchtime address to 650 
Edinburgh businessmen in 
which he upbraided the Gov- 
ernment for suggesting that a 
Scottish Parliament would 
trigger a 3p rise in Scottish 
income tax. 

Mr Blair's aides rewrote his 
speech yesterday in the light 


of the growing concern at 
Westminster about the man- 
ner in which Central Office — 
on the instructions of Dr Ma- 
whinney — was briefing 
journalists. 

Mr Blair rounded on Dr Ma- 
whinney for "subverting gov- 
ernment" by having his press 
officer brief journalists on an 
immigration case, normally 


the preserve of the Home 
Office. He also linked the MP 
for Peterborough to Thurs- 
day's gaffe which credited 
Lord Mnckay — "one of the 
few respectable figures left in 
the Cabinet" — with a speech 
he did not deliver, anil ques- 
tions over the neutrality of 
Ms Boothruyd's handling of 
Commons business. 


These incidents follow last 
month's resignation of the 
Conservatives’ director of 
communications. Hugh 
Colver. allegedly discontented 
at the tactics he was asked to 
employ. On his departure. Mr 
Colver said he did not feel 
able to be the political propa- 
gandist that would be needed 
closer to the election. 


Fruits of genetic 
engineering to 
hit supermarkets 


British shoppers to 
be invited to ‘taste 
the future 1 , writes 
Roger Cowe 

T HE first shipment of gen- 
etically modified tomato 
puree will arrive in Brit- 
ain from California on New 
Year's Eve. giving British 
consumers “a world first op- 
portunity to taste the future” 
when it goes on sale in Febru- 
ary, a spokesman for the 
Safeway supermarket chain 
said yesterday. 

Sainsbury will also sell the 
product in about 100 stores, 
but Tesco will not stock it 
The company has decided 
that genetic modification 
must be justified by addi- 
tional benefits for customers 
compared to normal products. 
"In this case we didn't con- 
sider that it offerer! benefits." 
a spokesman said yesterday. 

One benefit will be a lower 
price than standard puree. 
The supermarkets are careful 
not to make extravagant 
claims but they, and the Zen- 
eca drug company behind the 
new tomato, hope users will 
notice a stronger taste, and 
that the puree is better at 
coating food such as pasta. 

The puree is the result of a 
10 -year project which began 
at Nottingham University 
with research into the struc- 
ture of plant cell walls by Don 
Grierson and Zeneca's Wolf- 
gang Schuch. This allowed 
them to modify the gene 
structure of tomatoes to slow 
down the action of an enzyme 
which causes rotting. 

“It means the fruit ripens 
normally but takes longer to 
rot.” explained Zeneca’s Nigel 
Poole. “Everybody wins: the 


farmer has a longer window 
for delivery, there is less 
mould damage, the tomatoes 
are easier to transport and 
they are better for process- 
ing.” Processing requires less 
energy and water. lowering 
the price. 

Genetic engineering has 
raised consumer fears of mu- 
tant “Frankenfoods". But Mr 
Poole said: “This is not tam- 
pering with nature. It is very 
precisely modifying an en- 
zyme to achieve what tradi- 
tional breeding would have 
token hundreds of years to 
achieve." 

In this case critics’ fears 
are largely allayed because, 
unlike with the genetically 
modified US Flavr-Savr fresh 
tomato, the seeds are 
removed during processing. 
The worst fears centre on eat- 
ing genetically-engineered 
seeds. 

A spokeswoman Tor the 
Genetics Forum, which moni- 
tors such developments, said 
labelling was the main issue 
with tlie new puree. "We are 
absolutely delighted it is go- 
ing to be labelled on a volun- 
tary basis, but it shouldn't be 
voluntary." she said. 

Sainsbury and Safeway, 
which will sell the puree ns 
their own brand, will label 
the tins prominently as "gen- 
etically modified". They will 
also offer shoppers leaflets ex- 
plaining what the modifica- 
tion means. “We believe the 
way to acceptance is to be 
totally honest about this." a 
Sainsbury spokesman said. 

If the puree sells well. Zen- 
eca will press on with work 
on fresh tomatoes and ba- 
nanas, where delayed rotting 
could be particularly signifi- 
cant The company is also 
working on modified trees, 
which could be turned into 
pulp more easily. 
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Just roll it round your tongue. 
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preli min ary’ points 

□ witnesses have 
SKfE Spence 80 fa r- 
™ * J?tal is expected to 
reach 200 with 150 in 
person 

Si 5 ase involves 
40,000 documents and 
has produced 17,000 
Pages of transcripts 

ELJS** are only two 
Barristers, Richard 
Ramp ton QC and 
^mothyAtkinson for 

McDonald’s. The 
McLibel Two have 
represented themselves 
n McDonald's costs so 
far are estimated by City 
lawyers at £ 2-3 million 
and up to £5 million by 
the end. The Two. who 
rely on contributions 
from well-wishers, have 
spent £ 20,000 

n McDonald’s supplied 

uie Two with copies of 
daily evidence 
transcripts (costing £350 
a day) but stopped when 
they were used to brief 
the media. The judge 
refused to have his own 
daily transcripts if the 
defendants could not. 

They now get much 
cheaper transcripts 3 or 
4 weeks later 



Helen Steel and Dave Willis who are defending themselves against the McDonald's libel action without a barrister. ‘People have not been silenced,* they say 
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McDonald’s clash sets record 


Maggie O’Kane reports on the 
coming of age of Britain’s 
longest-running civil libel case 


T HE longest-running 
civil libel case in 
British history 
comes of age on 
Monday when Mc- 
Donald's Corporation and two 
community activists from 
North London clash for the 
199th day in High Court num- 
ber 35. 

Helen Steel, aged 30 and 
Dave Willis, aged 41. are de- 
fending themselves against 
the charge of libelling McDon- 
ald's by distributing leaflets 
accusing the fast food chain of 
everything from the destruc- 
tion of rainforests and ex- 
ploiting children to poor 
working conditions and 
cruelty to anim als. 

The leaflets would probably 
have gone no further than 
harassed London commuters 
but for the publicity gener- 
ated by the High Court case. 
Now there are 1.5 million leaf- 
lets and a distribution net- 
work as international as 
McDonald's. 

"People have not been 
silenced," Ms Steel said. 
"That's what this is about It's 
about politics and principles, 


which doesn’t sell news- 
papers, 1 know, but that’s 
what it means for us.” 

The two London Green- 
peace activists, who claim to 
take only £15 travelling ex- 
penses a week from the cam- 
paign funds, have now got 
their performance right down 
to the acquiescent barrister 
nod. 

■ But there are gentle depar- - 
hires from established proto- 
col. Mr Willis, in his brown 
and white jumper with red 
reindeers, once referred to 
the senior prosecuting coun- 
sel. Richard Rampton QC, the 
senior prosecuting counsel, 
as Richard.- 

"He’d be calling me Dickie 
next,” a seemingly indignant 
Mr Rampton said. 

Mr Rampton does not ap- 
pear bothered by the length of 
the case. “It’s just another 
job. isn’t it,” he said yester- 
day. “The workload hasn't 
been too bad since we've had 
to give them lots of free time 
to prepare their case.” 

The pair have managed to 
mould the establishment to 
suit some of their needs. Mr 



Willis is a former postman, 
gardener, anti-vivisectiomst 
and housing action cam- 
paigner who lives on a single 
parent's allowance of £70 a 
week. He insisted that the 
High Court schedule a three- 
to five-day break to accommo- 
date his six-year-old son's 
mid-term break. 

So as the lunchtime recess 
approached yesterday. Mr 
Justice Roger Beil worked out 
his dates for Charlie’s break. 

Ms Steel who was referred 
to in one newspaper at the be- 
ginning of the case as being 
"too poor to afford make-up", 
has file clear-skinned, un- 


lined face of a sixth-form 
student. 

A healthy life of vegetarian 
activism probably began, she 
thinks, when a 11 -year-old 
classmate called Lynne stuck 
a pencil in her knee and Ms 
Steel's mother told her to 
“kick her back". At 16 she 
was manning an anti-veal 
trade stall, collecting 
petitions. She met Mr Willis 
when they were hitchhiking 
to Yorkshire to support the 
miners. 

Every morning for the past 
month she has risen at 5am to 
join the 45 strikers outside 
J: J. Fast Foods in Tottenham, 
North London, who claim 
they were sacked for joining a 
union. 

They both say the case, 
which began on June 28. 1994, 
and has run for 55 weeks, has 
been tough going. "We were 
intimidated in the beginning 
by McDonald’s legal show, 
but 1 suppose it’s a case of the 
emperor’s new clothes. It’s 
like we are the little boy 
who’s saying; look he’s got no 
clothes on. We're not intimi- 
dated any more." 

Mr Willis is best at digging 
out witnesses; Ms Steel sees 
her strength in doing her 
homework. Their case confer- 
ences take place on the Picca- 
dilly line somewhere between 
Tottenham Hale and Holborn. 


Drug gang war feared in Essex 
after three are found murdered 


John Mullin 


P OLICE fear a spiral of 
violence among drug 
dealers in Essex after 
three men who were believed 
to be trying to muscle i n on 
the county’s drugs scene were 
murdered in a country lane. 

police were ruling out sug- 
gestions that the killings 
might have been prompted by 
the case of Leah Betts, who 
died last month after taking 
an ecstasy tablet on her 18 th 
. birthday. It was bought from 
a Basildon nightclub which 
may have been Indirectly sup- 
plied ly the dead men. 

Police instead say riv al 
dealers my have commis- 
sioned contract killers. There 
may have been a double-cross 

or debts unpaid. . 

Patrick Tate, aged 38, one of 
the menshot while they sai :m 
their Range Rover in^ the 
snow-covered farm mem 
Rettendon. near Chetonford. 
had iust been released from 
prison for armed robbery- He 
was already a tag Pk> er “ 
drugs, but had ambitions to 

move up the hierarchy. 

rp-jfp who had many con vie- 
uSfiSSwt a murder 
tempt last year at 3m home m 
Gordon Road, Basildon, when 



Patrick Tate, Anthony Tucker and Craig Rolfe who may have been shot by contract killers 


he was shot In the bath. In 
December 1988, he escaped on 
a motorcycle from Billericay 
magistrates court, where he 
was facing charges of armed 
robbery and cocaine posses- 
sion, and fled the country. He 
bad to be extradited from 
Gibraltar. . _ 

■Hie other victims. Craig 
Rolfe, aged 26; from Chafford 
Hundred, Grays, and 
Anthony Tucker, aged 38, 
from Fobbing, also had con- 
victions ranging from motor 
theft to robbery. • 

Tucker, a former soldier, 
regularly worked for Nigel 




Mav ’68 was visibly a time 
ofsuitny Hope- But tte 

over-riding Impression of 

December ’85 is of an endless 

procession ofcars 
drifting towards a chill fog. 

Peter Lennon ' : 




Berm, the WBC super-middle- 
weight champion. 

Although none of the men 
had drags convictions, detec- 
tive superintendent Ivan Dib- 
ley, leading the investigation, 
said they were known to be 
involved. They were whole- 
salers, rather than retailers. 
On a rising scale of drugs 
criminality from one to 10, 
they were certainly well 
above five, he said. 

Police in Essex are braced 
for further violence as dealers 
jostle for position. Mr Dibley 
said: "When three people who 
are involved in drug dealing 
get killed in this way, some- 
body will try to fill the void 
that is created. I anticipate a 
power struggle, and there 
may be more .violence.” 

Donna Jaggers, aged 27, 
Rolfe’s common law wife, 
broke down as' she pleaded for 
information at a press confer- 
ence yesterday. The couple 
have a six-year-old daughter. 
Rolfe .was last seen at 6pm on 
Wednesday. 

There were few tears for 
the dead men among neigh- 
bours yesterday, who said 
police had been constant 
visitors. 


One man, who lived close to 
Tate, refused to give his 
name. "The underworld of 
Essex has a long arm. He Is 
bound to have a friend or two 
no matter how much of a vil- 
lain he was. 

"He was shot about a year 
ago when he was in the bath. 
Someone shot through the 
bathroom window and he 
spent weeks in hospital.” 

Rolfe was in the driver’s 
seat of his Range Rover. 
Tucker was his front passen- 
ger, and Tate was in the back. 
Each had been shot in the 
head twice. Tate had also 
been shot in the chest No 
weapon has been recovered. 

Police are still uncertain 
whether the men were am- 
bushed after being lured to 
Whitehouse Lane. 250 yards 
off the Also from Chelsmfbrd 
to Southend, or whether their 
kille r or killers had forced 
them to drive there at 
gunpoint. 

• Police investigating Leah 
Betts's death yesterday 
charged a 17-year-Old youth 
from Basildon with supplying 
a class A drug. He was bailed 
to appear before Chelmsford 
magistrates on January 10. 


They have called in former 
McDonald’s employees from 
around the world, who they 
hope will substantiate their 
allegations. 

So far, the most far-flung 
witness has been flown in 
from Orangeville, Ontario, to 
tell how McDonald’s allegedly 
discouraged unions at the res- 
taurant there. Employees 
were taken tobogganing in 
the snow to the chant of “Do 
we want unions?”, “No. no. 
no”. They were then asked to 
lie down in the snow and 
form the shape of a NO to em- 
phasis the point 

Public donations of about 
£20,000 in the past three years 
have paid for the flights of 
others from the United States 
and Canada. 

Proceedings yesterday were 
watched from the hack of the 
court by a man in a long, 
camel hair coat For him it 
was a “nostalgic” moment as 
he listened to the previous 
British record set by his 
chemical company. Rechem, 
being beaten by the McDon- 
ald's case. 

Rechem sued two farmers 
who accused the company of 
poisoning their cattle. The 
case lasted 188 days -Rechem 
won but had to pay £4.5 mil- 
lion costs. “We really 
smashed them," the man in 
the camel hair coat said. 


Nothing fails 
like success, 
how-to-win 
event learns 


Dan Atkinson 


T HEY were the best of Brit- 
ish business. They in- 
cluded rugby captain Will 
Carling, troubleshooter Sir 
John Harvey -Jones and ex- 
plorer Sir Ranulph Fiennes. 
But. when It came down to it, 
they just weren't good 
enough. 

Offered the chance to hear 
high-flying names speak at 
Wembley conference centre 
for £250. only 150 people were 
prepared to to so. Capacity 
was 1,000. Yesterday, three 
days before curtain- up, the or- 
ganisers admitted defeat The 
"business event of the year” 
was cancelled. 

The six big draws are 
understandably disappointed. 
They had been billed as home- 
grown “winners” who would 
give the business motivation 
seminar, usually an Ameri- 
can-dominated event a Brit- 
ish accent Yesterday, orga- 
niser Alan Austin -Smifii was 
forced to admit that perhaps 
the American motivator is 
wwontial . He s aid his t raining 
company, CPM Skills Train- 
ing, had been "amazed at the 
apathy we’ve come across". 

Yet it had looked an unbeat- 
able idea, with a top-flight 
line-up of speakers- In addi- 
tion to the three already men- 
tioned, there was Lynda King 
Taylor, "file UK's foremost 
guru in achieving excellence 
and customer service", for- 
mer Guardian City editor 
William Davis and Jack 
Black, “the UK leader in per- 
sonal development and mixed 
man agement” 

Furthermore, this was a 
chance to ask the questions 
that really matter, such as 
why Sir Ranulph insists on 
exploring places that have al- 
ready been discovered. Now, 
perhaps, we will never know. 


Trial breathed 
new life into 
campaign 

I N WHAT is at least a 
weekly occurrence in 
Britain, McDonald’s 
opened another restaurant 
on Wednesday, its 620th in 
the- country, writes Alex 
Bellos. 

As the champagne corks 
popped inside the London 
King’s Cross branch, it was 
also being inangurated out- 
side — by the distribution 
of anti-McDonalds , leaflets 
by London Greenpeace, a 
separate organisation from 
the international environ- 
mental group. 

Far from having silenced 
critical voices, the McLibel 
case has breathed life into 
what was a dying cam- 
paign. Five years ago, be- 
fore the writ arrived, Lon- 
don Greenpeace was 
winding down its anti-Mc- 
Donald’s drive. Now it is 
the unofficial coordinator 
of a global network of pres- 
sure groups against large 
corporations. 

The McLibel Support 
Campaign coordinates pub- 
licity around the world and 
raises money for travel ex- 


penses for the dozens of de- 
fence witnesses. 

This year protests were 
held outside McDonald’s 
premises all over the 
world, from Sao Paulo and 
Athens to Trondheim and 
Auckland. 

Dan Mills, a 27-year-old 
solicitor, works full time 
for the campaign out of a 
small flat — paid for by a 
benefactor — in central 
London. He says he 
receives calls from the in- 
ternational media every 
day. On the wall are cut- 
tings from newspapers as 
diverse as the Wail Street 
Journal and the Trinidad 
Mirror. Seven countries in 
three continents have their 
own branches of the cam- 
paign and several 
countries have broadcast 
documentaries on the trial. 

The MSC also organised 
the first “anti-corporations 
fayre” in October, which 
had representatives from 
groups campaigning 
against British Aerospace, 
Lloyds and Midland banks. 
Nestle, Holiday Inn and 
RTZ. 

Mr Mills says: “McDon- 
alds is a symbol. We think 
it is important to get across 
the message that the corpo- 
rate system is not a good 
one.” 


NEWS 7 

Trooper 
’to quit 
over 
racism’ 


David Fairhall 
Defe nce Correspondent 

HE first and only black 
trooper in the Queen’s 
Household Cavalry has 
signalled his intention to 
leave, after suggestions that 
he has been the target of 
racial abuse. 

Trooper Mark Campbell, 
who became a proud symbol 
off the army’s uphill campaign 
to recruit from ethnic minor- 
ities, has not made a formal 
complaint. But he has said 
privately that being “called 
names" is one reason for his 
not wanting to stay on beyond 
the three years to which he is 
committed. The other is a 
serious skin complaint, 
caused by the metal chin 
strap of a Life Guard’s 
plumed helmet 
For the army, the 27-year- 
old trooper’s disillusionment 
is a public relations disaster. 
Much play was made of his 
presence among the 18 troop- 
ers escorting the Queen dur- 
ing the VJ Day commemora- 
tions. It was seen as a small 
positive response to pressure 
from the Prince of Wales, 
among others, to have ethnic 
minorities in elite regiments. 

The former postman won 
the Jackson Shield, awarded 
to the best turned out recruit, 
and declared at the time: 
‘Race should not be an issue, 
it’s not a problem to me." 

The trouble began when he 
was transferred to the House- 
hold Cavalry's training depot 
at Windsor, because ids skin 
problem prevented him tak- 
ing part In ceremonial duties. 
Unhappy with his new bar- 
racks, be asked to be trans- 
ferred back to Knightsbridge, 
but was refused. He then com- 
plained of racially abusive 
language. The black commu- 
nity newspaper the Voice 
quoted him as say ing- "If 
people had to go through 
what I'm going through they 
wouldn’t hang on for a week." 

But when interviewed by 
the Special Investigations 
Branch, which was called in 
by his commanding officer, 
the trooper said it was noth- 
ing worse than name-calling. 

The army is hoping he can 
be persuded to stay. "Trooper 
Campbell has done well as a 
soldier." a senior spokesman 
said, “and we would not want 
him to leave.” 



Mark Campbell: ‘Race 

shouldnot be an issue’ 
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Racing 


Buck hard to pass 
in Tripleprint Cup 


Ron Cox expects a locally-trained chaser 
to make it third time lucky at Cheltenham 


E ASY BUCK, winner 
of sis of his dozen 
outings over fences 
but out of luck at 
Cheltenham so far. can put 
matters right in the Triple- 
print Gold Cup Chase at 
Prestbury Park today. 

Last season, when trained 
by Nick Gaselee, Easy Buck 
finished second here first 
time out and at the Festival 
meeting in March was run- 
ning a close fourth when he 
fell three out in the Mildmay 
of Flete Challenge Cup. 

The eight-year-old is nor- 
mally a sound jumper and 
barely put a foot wrong on his 
first outing for his new 
trainer, Nigel Twiston- 
Davies, when successful at 
Newbury last month. 

In command from three out 
there. Easy Buck Idled on the 
run-in as lack of hard fitness 
told and he had to be kept up 
to his work to win by a length 
and a half — doubtftil stayer 
Around The Horn finished 
tailed off in fifth. 

At least that ensured the 
handi capper could not react 

to a wide-margin win. Easy 
Buck has gone up just 41b and 
off his new mark he has a big 
prize In him. He was a highly 
promising novice two seasons 
ago and could have improved 
for a change of environment. 


'Hie day after Easy Buck’s 
Newbu ry win, Couidnt Be 
Better grabbed the headlines 
with an impressive victory in 
theHennessy. 

A iolb hike up the ratings 
does not look excessive, but 
Couldnt Be Better proved so 
well suited by the test of stam- 
ina the Hennessy provided 
that there must be a doubt 
whether he is as effective 
over today’s two miles and 
five furlongs on faster 
ground. 

Unguided Missile, a useful 
novice last season, is difficult 
to weigh up on recent form. 
But it was a shade disappoint- 
ing to see him fail to cope 
with Lo Stregone last Satur- 
day and Easy Buck (2^5) 
might have most to fear from 
BigMatt 

He ran the race of his life to 
finish third behind Dublin 
Flyer and Egypt Mill Prince 
in the Mackeson. and would 
have been closer but for clout- 
ing the final fence. 

A convincing display fr om 
either Atours or Mysilv in the 
Bonusphoto Bula Hurdle 
would shed some much- 
needed light on the Champion 
Hurdle scene. 

Preference is for Mysilv 
(1-55), who made the running 
until approaching the last 
flight in last season’s big race 


Knife should be sharper now 


M ack the knife, one 
of the best-backed out- 
siders for the Champion 
Hurdle In recent weeks, 
ought to cope with Master 
Beveled at Haydock today If 
he is to go on and justify 
the support, writes Ron Cox. 

Martin Pipe’s six-year- 
old did not jump too well 


when third on his only out- 
ing over hurdles last sea- 
son. but one can only as- 
sume he has sharpened up 
his act since then. 

Mack The Knife (3.30) 
certainly ran well on the 
Flat this autumn, finishing 
second to Sebastian at Hay- 
dock in October. 


and kept onto finish fifth be- 
hind AJderbrook. with Atours 
(just 41b better off today) 
nearly eight lengths back in 
seventh. 

Mysilv is reportedly fully 
recovered from the low blood 
count which caused her to by- 
pass the Fighting Fifth at 
Newcastle. However, her 
stable is going through a 
quiet spell and that is a cause 
for concern. 

Blythe. Miller, who guided 
the classy Lonesome Glory to 
a smooth win at Sandown, 
has bar sights set on the 
Lonesome Glory Hurdle with 
Strawberry Angel (3.45). 

A half-sister to Lonesome 
Glory, Strawberry Angel had 
a satisfactory spin round 
Cheltenham last month when 
she was not subjected to a 
hard race in finishing third 
behind Chief’s Song and 
Putty Road. 

Putty Road Is sure to bene- 
fit from today’s extra half- 
mile. but Strawberry Angel’s 
record . in the States suggests 
she is also suited by a longer 
trip. She is 31b better off for 
four lengths with Putty Road 
and should be a lot sharper 
this time. 

Gordon Richards, who was 
on the mark with the grey 
Better Times Ahead at Chel- 
tenham yesterday, can add 
some more colour to proceed- 
ings today with The Grey 
Monk (3.10) in the Bonus- 
print Novice Chase. 

Barring accidents, the 
Greys toke trainer should also 
score with a rather better 
known grey at Haydock 
where One Man (2.00) faces 
some dubious opposition in 
the Tommy Whittle Chase. 

The Grey Monk is a truly 
exciting prospect Admittedly 
he has had nothing to beat at 
Ayr or Carlisle, but on each 
occasion be jumped boldly 
and coasted home in a fast 
time. With Richard Dun- 
woody aboard, we could be in 
for a treat 








O UR KRIS completed a 
successful dress 
rehearsal for the Tri- 
umph Hurdle and won back 
his owners’ money in the 
process when landing the 
Million In Mind Three 
Tears Old Novice Hurdle at 
Cheltenham yesterday. 

Now owned by the same 
syndicate that scooped the 
juvenile crown with Mysilv 
last year. Our Kris was pro- 
moted to 16-1 favourite to 
repeat the feat next March 
after beating Danjing by 
three lengths. 

Members have paid 


£1,750 for a share in six 
horses including Oar. Kris, 
who cost bloodstock, agent 
David Minton 20.000 guin- 
eas at the horses in training 
sales. As with Beauchamp 
Grace and Mysilv, both pre- 
vious winners of yester- 
day’s race for the Million In 
Mind syndicate. Minton 
has made another shrewd 
purchase. 

“We’ve now won this 
race three times in the last 
four years. This Is much 
better than last week when 
we had two pulled-ups and 
a faller on the same day,” 


for T riumnh after easv win 


said Minton. “This horse 
will run for ns on the Flat 
as welL He gallops and 
stays and looks a useful 
recruit, but I would have to 
say that Mysilv will always 
be special.'’ 

Our Kris starred in a 
double for trainer Nicky 
Henderson and stable 
jockey Mick Fitzgerald who 
also captured the Southam 
Handicap Hurdle with 
Cheryl’s Lad. 

“I thought a rise of iolb 
for winning round Hun- 
tingdon was a bit severe,” 
said Henderson. “But I 


can’t blame .the handlcap- 
per because the horse has 
carried that without' much 
difficulty here. He is -in 
most two-mile handicaps 
but he must have good 
ground and If the weather 
stays'as it is we might keep 
going with him.” 

At the end of a week of 
woe, Oliver Sherwood was 
cm i ling again after Zephy- 
rus stretched his unbeaten 
run to three, with victory in 
the Cheltenham Sponsor- 
ship Club Novice Hurdle. 

“It’s not been a great 
week," said Sherwood. 


"But 1 could not be more 
pleased with this horse. He 
sbows ns nothing at home 
bnt jumped super today 
and will go up in trip now.” 

. Tony McCoy, who won on 
his first ride for Josh Gif- 
ford a week ago, doubled 
his score for the trainer 
when conjuring a late rally 
from Yorkshire Gale in the 
Astec Handicap Chase. 

• Today’s scheduled Ling- 
field meeting was called off 
yesterday owing to snow on 
the course. No problems 
are reported at the remain- 
ing three turf fixtures. 
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HONE cousnss: limrowd lurdfer la* aoawm, amrt mart ma»«l on MHaar «»«. m rf 7 m 

Padre Mn iNswcasta 2m. Gdl. ^ ■~» 1M 4feai« 

SUN sURFQt Below best so tar Ms asaaon, tal Srna i# null iaiS aaattiad qulddy M. aoon pdfed 

In reesaonlrr Balls LUBlChHOBtow 2m4a.au 

DKORE UN PBA Nolaew otf un Son Afl lance Hda ai FaaBaal. headway 9dv walrenad app 3«a. Wn 
aOoat 371 Mm Puinr Road |CnafunMm2m3i.8e. . . . sw m, m rMnveawa 

NOHTTUUm Travailed smoothly untl rurHn. no asn downs aiaoM, bln armmd 38 8h el 12 m VMfeQa 

laid spNdMdnd. laadaar*^*"* enaedooBtLttABbolOiFi 

br nd (Ayr 2a4l. Gd). 

B B C - i 


t TOW WMTTU CHASE Sm 00,114 
34163-6 HONSSUR LI CINE (14) (D) J Edward* 0-11-0 
mraz-p BLACK HUH0UM14KUI 
122-033 POCXLAHia EXPRESS |H)(HX BaNy 


FTUty 


122-103 roc«4iuaK»«4oii»iwi'°»"> r-n~T 

11300-3 QAWWOM SAVANHAH mUC) OT Urs J PRman 12-1W 

11UF-1 OKI W AS cm (CO) s Ridaraa W -. — 

HU431- WNJ. Illinwill cam CO» R B«*dar B-10-U 
1 UTI- Qua Hill IT. Mi mil' ‘ - ** — * 

t-Tfina Man, o-y MnimfeurLe Cere. 6-1 Garrfeon Sfeaaah. t2-1 WiH Brlafed. K-1 

umi - momma u ewe i« SmmpS 

l. «h ol 11. Hn 5B0. to Coouw Ba Bator, att BLACK rtSKMl (rec 1M0. 1«« oe 

SSSSlHuSl^Ul-HMJneCr^ 

£ Juajiecrlifel.ctoae up. lad altar lOdi.atayod onetronW rromSoAU Jodami byaiA»r*mi. 
mm Heodaay T4*. lal aoon afar 2 out beU an ML H Urteegrt* W * <&■ 


B BC- 1 


■BCHUVMM AtXhJMtNBBUrt HOOP HDU 
■Tiff WISDRHICerOGfiWa'® 1IWS-0 • 

111-3 AL4ADEBI(14) M W EaSferOr 6-11-0 

Ftmc Partial 6-11-6 



l-g iiajwi ngtiennn-iMi — 

1-06 MmsOTUM BESH (19) {BF)J Korean WM - 

P2-3 QSACICAWXmnWgoJwuae 9-11-4 

HB3 UUHJfB0WTHY(18)C Broad 6-11-1 
B-52 MEAT BASEST {lEJWSoreyS-IT-O — 

JB&- K0HESnonia cern T CaUaal 6-10-13 

[M6 UVM (14) L LuaQO 4-M-I2 

U»-5 Rival SLAMD ( W)J0 ld 7-10-0 ; 

Mi»w uu w wui« PAW»n«)(iaim>*»»iRa>4i»y5-iiMi 

310 - bano is nwiiBLa ps») j o« 4-w-o 

*052 counsa irOCMHBS P J) 4 Uartto ll-W-T 
22-PFATHBIOWaEH(1 7) JEdMTOl 6-10-6 

nsec— too Efed A ^a B. TMreT, A Wa r 8 

dmtL LMo. Dfeamofen Dens. Bang In TimNa 1#JJ 1 11 * 

M - WND R*ca v«v waw «a*fe. W dowi W I4» OWfrtB M tMoMnoa reeanlr tod 

» - « ■*»” toTfeLmlF^^LW 

mam 1 wSSdwelioii nNPPiwwniaMa lad B«. aom wakiBadand tailed on. tool 

horoa. IW SM K »* ™UP Igv 

if ufidor pmuif 5 ml M iwck m 8m and {XSSiNu iCW C BC (« 17 * >p - 10 **** arttn rtA5e<1 

Lasi place Soul .Mewed*** Iasi nWa» Hn 2a Cl Fortune? CcwwrWeCMjr 


3.00 sncHb FAm cohduiomal jocmrs* hjmmcap huruc *■ txm 
i srnn-p BiiKVswmitoiN'niiuario-ii-ii 

X 124-201 KAT7AK (7) (D) J Carr 4-11-11 

S ROMS RVAM Mes (91) A JareM 4-10-1? — .Jlferkfl) 

4 221-400 OIAIOBAN (11) OIMM 4-10-7 8Ta|fer(9) 

5 PV/6S2- OHJ.1HHD (289) N BjcroA 6-10-6 JJTowfef (S) 

8 (V-OfillB (7) (Bj (BF) S Uainr 6-10-2 CtrfeWNh 

Si Aofeea B, KaEfec 7 

5-4 Kalfek. 3-1 An lace, 6-1 Ryan Grog*. 6-1 Gmnoman. 10-1 CM Wind, 12-1 BankVle* 


3.30 HARVEY! 


1 

E 

8 

4 

5 
E 

7 

8 
8 

10 

11 

12 

12 


SMI I 


r HOSPITALITY HOWCS HURDLE (Ur 2) M E2J08 

>(0J(D) P Evans 5-1 M2 


Sr-AfiMHIAUSlAT (7m MWEaafertff 7-11-0 

D- ELA MAS NONA (989) N TlnMar 4-11-0 

0-0 ETmiAL CfTY (1 Q RJcbard* Ml-O 

OSe6JD-fUMOIHaLM (9m E Atom 7-11-0 

DO- JAUHTTODMOU. {236) CPlrter 4-11-0 

8- HACK THE KHFE (889) M Pipe 6-11-0 

REFLEX HMHDI J IJpeail 4-1 W) 

0 SHANAVOQH (28) G Moon 4-11-0 
SMOTLSY A6AIS H Bjfet* 5-11-0 

0830-4* MMSTAEUI UBSOH (98) 0 Mated 4-10-4 DJI 

0 JSNUPUDMJDtlCXmAStnMrMO-O — -Tiff 

IAMA L78 B De Knan 6-10-9 QM^om 



TOP RSM TVS, Mack Tk- Me 8, MalasW 7 

Mtop 4-6 todiTVa Kwta. 2-1 UHBr Bneled. 0-1 Howne Line. 16-1 AOnvrab SoL 20-1 Efemar cnr. 
Ba Man Hem. 25-1 Reflet Hamnar 19 we 


• Several horses are doubly engaged today. Easthorpe’s first 
preference is Haydock 1.00. second preference Cheltenham 
L20. Monsieur Le Cure's first preference is Haydock 2.00. 
second preference Cheltenham 2^5. Black Humour’s first 
preference is Doncaster L45, second preference Haydock 2.00. 

• Young Em, trained by Simon Dow and ridden by Richard 
Quinn, bids to improve on last year's fourth in the Hoag Kong 
International Bowl (7f) at Sha Tin tomorrow. The other two 
British challengers are Cool Jazz (Michael Kinane) and 
Branston Abby (Michael Roberts). 


Cheltenham with guide to the form 


lUOSaadfertl 04. 
1.20 Pre 
IJSHpllv 


3 lio thw any homk m 

249 ffe .w tiny toil 


n.hr oi»it * 

n— »Mhh rota l. Wfer lwi — ■ »— ■» Mn ^itonMMI HHouBni. 

1 2.50 N8ST0L HOWCS HURDLE M 110M CB.160 

.101 22-16R1 C HOWm CUSTASIWAIH 89—87 6-11-1— AP 

30-81 FQXBOW (12) <D)QStef«oad 5-11-4 . ; -. ' ■ 0 


102- 

103 

104 

109 
104 

107 

108 
104 

110 
111 
119 


9M111 WWIBTW0HDCT(18)(QKTwiMWH0nWi 6-11-4 

BRASDY CROSS J HomTO Job man 6-1V0 

4 BJHKSTMHnSimC Brook* 4-11-0 

2 -OF IUTCHANM)T(2>)DmdlMfin 5-11-0 R Mil ■ 

1-11112 WriHBeAMVM(2>)(8F)lli9WRaireley4-lV6 RIMf* 

21-1 LMLT KNOUT (22} J Oknd 6-1 1-0 PtM* 

P5f3SO»WEWOW(7)MSlWJWrt7-1)-0 Cl 


B22MI TAKSTW BUCXXiaH £22) (D) T TAoriBIjn JOffel 6-11-0 Ol 

0-U WOODFORD DALE ( 13] N ►ferv^rson 5-11-0 HAPfafeMd 

62-22 TAMO CIBIJOU 5-11-0 - -T ltoto im n 

TOP RMNTVSl YtoW 8, Wtafer EM 7. MM QM 8 

■ im > 7-2 Whlty WDntfef, 4-1 vahmt. 6-1 Wooetort GeU. 7-1 Uwly Krrt^U.6-1 Chappell Curtains. Hi 
The Canvas. HaJcham Boy, XM F«*o». 12-1 Dart Sttngar 12 


FOMI Qim - CMOFWILL CURTABBe HW ridden 10 teed tot, saved on strongly D alfl by fit bom 
CuriiwItotieitytaTS.Gd) 

FOXBOWi ifetorey ion. nfeud pile « inwififl mitfe. M aw lest mo hr (O tram QnpMeDMgMT. 
*«i HATCHAii BOT |fe»eW. 2nd whan itiunUad and to on und wo 2 not lAscat 3m. Gd) 

CToh ip unW led 2 am. kapi m by « tanBrogoen Ufer (Chmenwm 3n«. 


Gdl 

DARK STWUHNk bed urtl headad 3anL top on ona p*»- 40iol 10 flnnharo. htnO lo Shankar (NewtKiry 

2mB.*n 

RIT m CARVASi HMM) 2 out. ne (WTOWfea on wmser. Ha 19 by BeBer Tlmu Ahead (Ayr d) 

UVELY KSWHT1 Lad! OuL kepto* we* ID H Swing Qaartti 3B (AaMZIev, Qd-Fm). 

TAKE TOE Bucxmti Led 9U. wan comtorfeWy by 71 boro Katoca (Afime 3nB. Qd-ftfL 
TAliN CauyHUna* tone, ab 7nn fe Ten— eaa Tetw. «rtU WOOPTOBD GAlfitoefe. etreryflancB law, 
one pace, 411 Jtd iNetowy tan. Gdl. 


1 .20 NMtnnnu tunDtoiratAs*** ttot* * ea,74» 


201 411UK7- URDU 


(245} (D) J FtcGnraW 13-13-0 . 


2/mZt- MRTire LAMP (247) (CO) DHIelfeliiM 6-11-8 — -HDu 

4U5S-4 TSUNSt UP (14) (D) N Haedeion 9-11-7 MAI 


204 165(1-11 FROST ETINET(14HD)S3Mramod 6-16-3 

204 221-111 EASTBORFB (28) (CD) lin M Antghl 7-HM 

TOP FORM HF9e Meet SfeeM a, TtaNW Up 7 

EiWir 6-4 from Stoet, 1M HarWi i Lamp, 3-1 Thumta up-6-1 Uoete ErWe 


l FTSfey 


Doncaster runners and riders 


(Ml) 


146 

2-20 


UO Tlw Toieaaah 


Rpna h MclA. aW i 

12.10 SUmOOQN MLL LAD NOVICE CHASE 110y4at3i400 

1 om-QI D4*nSYCAllA(14){D)NaaMM5-1M2 J 

2 OOP-714 QEHESAL COMM UN (96)(0) G Rabat (tt 7-11-8 PCwbacry 

a 321232- inCHSAOUUS pa*) Ufi W ««W*W T-11-4 .. _ .AE»> 

4 J13F3-3 MRWDCM(14)Mf* JBnMro 6-11-4 -A*SMth 

5 50-450 FIATDV RWU8UC (18} JJOTfens 4-16-7 IKarifeeP) 

TOP FOMI TN9: QaareM Cetareaml 4, DMfey Cals T 

■top 7-4 Loctnagrara. 2-1 Denny CiBs. 9-* General Comma no i?-i Ur ftidpe. 33-1 Plana 
FfepuMt »nm—r* 


12.40 DOSCASTER BACECOUBtt 6P0H60R6I0P CLUB HDCP USE tai 41 69^44 

1 ;iU01P- Fm9D8amHp44)(D) JFamduree 7-124 . - H Mi iafer (9) 

2 B12PB-P EUi m r 4 TWITC H (1 1) (D) O SlfetnBcd 9-11-6 — _ -.JAMeCartfey 

9 221115 BANCONDO«B(l2}G Heftaid* 7-11-4 . — . .B HuM tefS) 

4 53122-41 TOFC*to(7) Wro J Parreden 5-1V2 ROwrUty 

5 CIW CUTTHROAT «D(m (CO} MR WHflWter5-70-U PWwb 

4 310-2 SHAME Sm (12) Ure j Cee4 7-16-13 TKaal 

r tans! mmiraaiMosi ir «*r *-io-io — boubttul 

4 0120-00 RLACKMTCM R2J. (14) H TloUe, 6-10-8 ._.A4*n*h 

4 3B11/-3F*HARKA8HKA(7)(mMHEtJterbvS-KM _L Wyw 

TOP RINIMtaMtlMl 4, Tap Cbm T, 9MAaM> • 

lillliy H Tap Com. 7-2 SKtoaUto. a-i Seawa Seed. 6-1 CuWtraal K< 6-1 Fbed Earn Dwaag 

Owe. HM Buffer's TMtcb. U-l Btodqfeldl HU li w e m 


1.1 5 RACECOURSE MEDICAL 0FF7CTOB ASSOCIATION NOVICE HURDtE 2 m UOyda 
ajm 

1 306-1 LET* 02T 10*7(97) CD) J A Ham* 6- 1 V5 FSbreo 

2 F ROIDAIIIIIWMOfT(1 9} V7 Cow tnpfiem 5-10-12 HM4i 

3 0(65P5-2 QREY WICH (IV) 0 Sbermsod B-16-1S JAMtoertfaf* 

4 30 HAZARD A OUE3S (■) Ufa JRafl4dBn 5-10-12 ROnrtTy 

5 TBaiTTn* iDSK T Sereey *-10-12 tawKanwr 

4 a62(D- JWAAD (289) J Norton 6-10-1! E C Wl ltl fT) 

7 NOB9ERA J Oitm 4-10-12 AW»M 

8 3 S0L04KMrSDAIfCn(25)WKaigi> 6-10-12 DByne 

4 0(5104-0 TARA RAMDLHinillfcMSHaB 6-10-12 P Caban* 

10 UnsEMUWBTET Etbedtgw* 4-W-7 JHfeoKe(7) 

11 ROYAL COMBIUUI S Hurray 6- 10-7 OPal 

12 2UPR4M* DCSUK 0 OWroyd 7-10-7 PRMafcyffi 

TOP PCR4* TlP*t lokmaPa Dfetcar 8 . Hbv 4 A Ouau 7, Ut*l CMt lart I 

■ warn 1 1-4 Sonmoal Dancer. 7-3 Let a ON Loal. Heard A Gvese. 6-iTara Bantus r. 7-1 Grey Ffecb. 
14-1 RotaK*. ATOU4 H imm 


1 .45 OA» HANDICAP CHAW 2a 0(7,044 

1 4124-iP COflEST (14) (DJJGfeWr 11-13-8 JHC » . n r(9) 

2 121W2-P MACK HUMOUR (14) (DIC Brooke 11-11-1 DMaper 

S 3112-21 8COTTOR BASKS (14) MHEaifefby (MO-8 -LWyer 

4 SP2-P2 COKBWV ROY (31) Ur* J Ptanon KMM RPniiM 

E U2-4I13 FAR mofl (38] (0) K Bailey 6-10-0 TJHaabyO} 

TOP hWI TIP*. EealM Baba 10, Me* Umbmt 8 

BeRtap 6-tSsofeio BanU. 62 War) Humour. 4-1 Cokwey Bdj.7-1 Cagefe. 16-1 ftr Senior J naaMra 

2.2 O SEA FWDON KAMMCAP MUROLC 9M 1 10y4» 0*^*0 

1 012-300 STOMPBI (7) (W *4*1 H KfeOd *-11-W J*Mraa 

2 006-555 BRAM8UOERRV (17) (CDJ Mn S SmW 6-TW NOeaet 

3 03-0121 THORMTOR OATH (14} (0) II HEaeWby 6-16-3 — -LWyer 

4 0W-3U VTARRAOE (11) (D)JL Harris 6-10-0 ASMS 

TOP FORM TIPSi Wmr Rate 4, Bfenpla 7 

Mbp 6A Sla* Rase. 7-a Thomin" GM. 4-1 Sferenm. 16-1 Branfeiebarty 4 dmm 

2.5 5 FRARCC6 CSOXSLAHD MAI08N CMAS2 3m 31110,4* BUMtt 

1 PPOHMCUnHI (14) T Tate 5-11-16 _R Carte, 

2 00fW-5 CRACKUNO FROET (7) Urn D rtatoe 7-1MC aHe^nfl) 

■3 SFSF47- nsOFSaEM(432>G Riehei® T-11-10 - BHardlnyO) 

4 W005- KIINH1UN JUNCTION 044) CThomfen 6-11-10 .. . O — 

8 ICFP-45 HAOaUAH MY (42) Mre J Pdmtn 7-11-10 Jll 

■ 560-4F4 M0HY-6KW(15) Ere S Sown 9-11-16 - - 

7 5-4 RANDOM HASnST (24) MnM Reafey 6-11-10 P 

8 4/4063-3 6PMBHIAO AOADI (32)^ Bndgefller 6-11-10 L ~,— 

• 4tP-PM 5TORS«RORUR(mPDeaon7-1i-W TJetoa 

TOP FORM TRW: Daafea Harewt 8, C8*he 7, Spearfceed Aaafe 8 

■nfefe T-i Random Hintm 7-2 ^jeartmad Again. 6-1 Magefen Bay. CMm, 7-1 Flock's Gem. 12-1 
Uony-aje, 16-1 Wroenan Juncuon 6 w ore 

3.30 R OMEO tirTXRWPIATSKH FLAT RAC2 2M HOftfe 91416 

1 OAPM.*WBfTH (12) C Broad 4-11-4 OHegwO) 

2 AW1Y9U FI MDJbstead *-1 1-4 MaaS te a n MI 

9 801DACT10NJ horfen *-1L4 E CeB.y l m u (7) 

4 553- CATTLY HARO (244) JLBlge5-lM ItoWMargai 

9 4-8 CURRENT M0M7 (11) U Heoneon] 4-11-4 MC lu awP) 

4 EDEO THYME UHEaPeTOy 5-1 M JNoU«(!) 

7 OALBN Mre M Rerefey 4-1M — .Cl 

U) 

4 BUIIUUDOE B OmMibti HW Mr I 

9 NOH MUSK K Bade, 4-11-4 _.TJ Mw.l/ (J) 

10 JOHN DCMBI PlfeDber 4-11-4 Nr Pleat (7) 

11 44 *70141 DANCE (17) Ron Tfesnpeon 4-11-4 BHartfeeP) 

12 T HE T OW ACH J Fan *> w»e 4-11-4 Kfe ail CP) 

19 0 YOUNC KEHHY (99) PSeaoroonl 4-11-4 Jt0nMaa(7) 

■attest 5-2 Tbe Tfeeaacn. 5-1 Hob Mate, 6-1 Galea. 7-1 Gudendge. 6-1 Eero Thyne. Currafe Many, 16-i 
Bob) Acs®, 1M Caffif Hang linage 



• Blinkered for the first time — HAYDOCK: 1.30 Sun Surfer. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: 7.30 Bold Street. 


FOHMaiflOE-tlSCttBMMOaliiaisd (rota < out 90i oMI (Wabere. btn Ml to CouOmi (AM3w2ol Od- 
FfnJ. 

MAKTDra LAIMH Not qufcwn bom 2 ojl 3rda 6 Bniahna. bn 2D lo Heroes (Alone 2m. Gd). 
mONT STREETi Led bML ran ea eefl, ami by S Irotn Gates Ce«abar. ndE TMMBS UP (garo2SbL 
eeafeied app (aeL 16S tot of 4 (Naebery ZmH. SW. 

EASTHORPE: Made AH. dear 2. out mm in cantor by 2Q bon Gesnero (Haydock 2m. Bd-Fni). 


Channel 4 


1.55 EORUSPHOTO BULA Hunts 2m II 931^49 

*» 256- 1 IZ AT9CRS(2f).(C) 0 Ebnnrtb "-TJ-4 

308" 3111M KI9SAn(14) (00) (BFJUPfee 4-1V-a 

909 61W-1 HTML* (26) (CO) C Egartoo 5-11-3 

304 1001-32 CMWM446THI £14) (4F)T Dyer 6-11-0 

309 42A0UD- MOLE DOAn (220) (QJOM 1S-11-6 




JL 


.Piter Nahba 


ffiOP/4-3 MORLIT STRBT (22) (C) G Baldkig IMVO 
2S9-21S SOM VWTAOE (14) U Chapman 4-11-0 


307 

TOP FOREITWSe Myate 4, Aten 7, 

Dante* 6-4 Myrtt*. 7-4 Moan. 7-1 Klasalr. 16-1 Motley Street Mole Board. 12-1 CbW M hunter. 25-1 Non. 
Vintage 7ne*aar* 

FORM GUM - ATOURSt CMeod Menar from 4th. nay chance last not qutoen. HI 2nl fetahers ta 
Large Acdo». toh MOfll£Y STREET free 5ft) ISfl 3rd lAscal 2mU. Qd|. 

XISSARb Led an. headM em, Rid and bln ehen reMaka tot 3rd ol 7. B» 39 M IQOone Atom (Naetany 
anST.Hryl. 

MYSILV: Had ampin tab os reappearance when made ML man unchallenged by 71 from RMfendama 
ICoattenham 2mB. Gd-Ftn). 

CHIEF MBOEnteOufeBoedatp lea. ralhad BM. MnS by Pedre Ho. m* N0IYVM7ABE llevato on extra 
oaer Urnsh. II 3rd OtevcasOB in. Gd) 

Channel 4 


2.35 HRPUPROITOOUiaiPHAiaMCAPCHAKaaEICaa^M 

401 24163-6 MONSEUR IS CURE (14) (CO) jEdnantt 9-11-16 AMcCteal 

402 218P-11 COOUNtT BE BETTER (14) (CD) C Brocks 6-11-7 . 


30R1F-F BEECH ROAD (44) (CD) G Belong 13-10-8 A P Moony 

15FM2 (SMURnD IDSSKI l ( 7) (C)(BF)G Richard* 7-1D-5 — RDtmoody 

121F5-1 EASY BUCK (H)NTet m ti^)9«—>-KM CMawfe 

1132V-5 AROUMD HE HQM (15) JGBord 8-10-3 

1531-23 BM MATT (28) N Hendereoe 7-10-0 


407 

408 lllllVF- AU. FOR LUCK (989) 14 P<pC 10-KM) _. 


409 2252-14 ONOMEW^ TYCOON (24) J Honerd JMnaon 9-16-0 

TOP FOWITVte Mg IfaR 8, Easy Reel 7, CoteiM Ra DMter 4 

■aMtepMOg itett. tl-t Easy Bu*. 3-| Crertdm Be Beur.M UagMdalliSstee. 14-1 Armnl The Horn. 
Gnome'i Tycoon. 26-1 Beecn Road, AD Par Ludc. Inmnr 

FOMtaUIDB-OOUiasr BE BETTER Onaed feeder (ram 4 out. lad app lau. arawetem PaL won by 141 
ln» Reqp Oias. «9h U0N9EUR LECURE (fl» I56L handny 14W. In teach Ml aealanad 4 om. 961 6th 
ol 6 tensbara iNawtrvry 3m2t, Hryi. 

UNOUBHD USSILteCtiawd fenders ami chaBnegedud naaba 4 ouLwoneiwy dunce, hapt on eM. 
bm il by Le arogone (Mlherby 3nft. Gd). 

■ASY flUCK Clou w and led MMutpi on ereV. mb Oy iff tarn The Frog ftmce.alBiAflO UNO THE HORN 
irec 5«L ban mrm a 2m. Debled bon 121b. taled cK 9b ol 6 Intalmn (Nembtay am«l- BdV 
EM HATIkClMmg and every chance Mben mUMe bs. 3rd M 12. bto 4ff b DtfeHn Riw. win GNOMES 
TYCOON (levels), chased wnner bore oh. mwaka 3 ou. hnfeef a aaey 4ih [Chabannant 2rn4*j. Go). 

Channel 4 ' 


3.1 0 BOMUBFRffrr MOVTCI CHAEE2M M £8,247 

801 1FI231 UNDGJf*LOTTO(ai)J WMfl6-n-ffl 

5MMP-1 FAUI0linilAY(14)S Stented 6.11-8 _. 


BM 


IP-1Z4F 00 BALUST1C(14)J O'Shea 6-11-6 

B/PWf- ns TOBY (444) A Fomr 8-1I-4 


. -A P McCoy 
—31 
-MAI 


604 

807 


0W3MF P8AT*WOOO(6)MChanaoa7-l1-6 ATbonihM 

0TO121- STIHEUJON FAIRWAY (222) DMrtnboaWl^ JUttaea 

4131-11 THE OMEY MOKK (IB) G Rthartl 7-11-6 _.JtDmnmdy 

904 64-P425 FOXGltOVEflO) R Prise 6-1 M . — MbEJ/mm 

TOP FOWiTBWi^ Yha Oray Mato «,Un4arf a tete T, FMaeirth Bay 4 

Ba Wn g i 6-4 Tta Grey Monk. 6-1 FatoMfe Bey. 8-1 Si Meffion Funny. Unjan I LnSo. 7-1 Go Baltehc. 
PeUsMOd. 66-1 7m Toby. 166-1 Foagme. 4 n ■imi 

mNH 0(IB6ff- UMDOFS LOTTOt Jan-pad mk. mad* an. wen comroubly b, V irom Labe a Lnrghrea 
lAmweSim. OO-Fmi 

FALMOUTH MYl Pterfy to d-3 3 ml awtfcmd In lead Bat woa by E (ram Mr Ptopeciol (Tawdon 2m3L 
GO) 

00 EAUJ*na Bad mwau and lutpiacp T»i. raleod to em «ery chance ndwn <a6 3 on kr raa won by 
MaprSoamnMaYttvryZ’Mi. Hiyi. 

PCATSWOOOt Headway and goatg wed whan tell « nol In race non by Has val (Wtodeo* 3m, Gd) 

ST MBUOM FABWAYt metul nomee hardfer MB Mann wife j Okl fetal on made maB ena ebygd on 
■eK. eon by Jl bom NM Dee i Ayr 3rrlB . Gd) 

THE DREY Mom «g»y prcmoAg Bence c&uer, mprewrn bem ante om ferae. Host «me made 
aD. eon try distenoe boro So*&3 ICarnns RnOft Gd) 

Channel 4 


3.45 LONESOME OLOKY HURDLE tea 4/ CT0460 

•01 BSn-IPjnSESTHKKIBEflS (14)0) UnJPdnfeB 4.11-7 QlnMay 

402 *1113-2 PUTTY BOAO (18) (O (D) (BF) 0 (toiotMO 5-11-7 1 El 

•09 41011-1 KSX0WAB4Or(«4)(D)J Did 6-11-4 31 

•04 42-1313 STRAWHHOIYAIMML (10) (CDFlUir 4-16-13 

«M 0212-64 CAU MY aUEET(22}|0)H PaKOCtS-ID-12 API 

•09 P106-P5 MASRVUXE STAB (14) R MaRietr (-1D-8 MAFXrymald* 

•07 20-150 nOMAItCSX(7)N TwaJon-Osnei 

TOP FOMTIFte Patty had 8, KMaaa Abto>t7 


-4 KiHono AfebM.S-8 Piny Rai(L9-S3Mar TMKftoer.StoaMr<)i AngP. 9-1 Roraenem. 26-1 
Coll My Ouost. 106-1 ItaterlOe Sat 7naatera 

FOMI OIHBE - JIE4ER Tuff IflllRiSi Babur Peel on «ery eon grotmd m Grade 2 Beam last lime when 
wsireaed atar I out puSed op w w* wea by Coap^tfliB U*»r (MnMoiy MK. HiJ). 

PUTTY fKUUk Cheuo nwner OhwpNilL kept oe one pece bom 9 0U. S 2nd to CteoTe Sou. etfe 
STRAWBERHY ANGEL|recSNt.ae1sued3MLoaTedoBla!.7l9d|aWeB|HniadB I Gd| . 
RMIOHUEMERk Lea 2 am, tool dear, won needy by ES Pom Moon Ban Pteaonry 3nM H»»1 
RDMANCMRNaw near id challenge whan Wh. Wr abort 171 (mind CteaTa Sang Sandown 2n*t Qd) 


Results 


CHELTBIHAM 

12^0 (ten 1* Htb) 1, ZffPHVHU*, 3 

Osbcma (4-2): 2, IbwHr (5-4 lav); 3. 
rrmmJrbj (S-1). 13 ran. 2. 2. (O Shar- 
wooa) Tote E3.70: £2.10. £1.60. £2.70. Dual 
F- U.OO Trier EUO. CSF ClQ.05. 

124l<aa1(Hdhb1.CWEYl l SUE 

M A Rtzgerald (2-1 lav): 2, MarMoak (5-1): 
S. Kino's Cross (8-1). 10 ran. 6. 12. (N 
Henderson) Tote: £2JBR £1.60. £1.70. £2.10. 
Dual F. £6J0. Trio 03.50 CSF: C11J5 
Tricash £8001 

1 -30 (2m M Chfe i .STMOMO HBHCim, 
T J Murphy <5-1);*. F4a Cn o cn rd (9-4 tan): 
3, Mutual Tnut <13-71 10 ran. S. O. (K 
BaileyiTnle £4 ja £1 30. £1.60. £1.70. Dual 
F £tf.oo Trio £17 20. CSF. £15 49. Tricast 
£65 13 


940 (tete If MteF 1, OUR IOBS, M A 
Fitzgerald (3-1): 2, Da n n i e (S-2 lav). 3, 
Idumu IBD-1) 14 ran. 3. ah hd. (N 
Hemaraon) Tote 13.70: Cl 50. £1EQ. CS.10. 
Dual F. C4 30. Trio: C52.BD. CSF: C10E2. 
2^B (3m IfCh): 1, VORKSHMW OALJE, 
A P McCoy (10-1): 2, HtedMn (0-2); 2, 
Rto. UpTho Ftae (B-4 law). 6 ran. 2*. 3. (J 
Orttorin Toor £11 TV. £280. £230. OF: 
£2l.80.CSF:G4(L81. MRrDonlTeU TbaWflfe. 
3.10 (In If HOyOa Ctep f, SEVMH 
towers, F Mvan ra-i5 lav): s. itaWn 
SuHtiew B5-1): 3,CrapraWy Lmd (3-1). 
5 ran. 2X. diet (Mra U Saveiey) Tate: EljBO: 
C1.10. C1«L Dual F: E6.10. CSF: 128 6. 

3-4S (3m HOyria Hda): 1, BE 1 1 EH 
TIMES AHEAD, B Handing < 100-30 tevl; te 
Wm windy (4-1). 3, TifaUe Lad (6-11. 12 
ran. IX. IK. (G Rtehardal TDle: E4.20. C2J0. 
£2 40 £2.20 Dual F £6 40. £27 Ja CSF 
£17 13. Tricast: CT3.19. NF^ SnicLnanse. 
Star Mover. JACKPOT: £10.367. 

PlJLCEPOT: t*2. OUADPOT) C57 5D. 


DONCASTER 

12.1* (2m iieydi Hdtep 1, WQH- 
BANK, G Lee (6-1): 2, Cantewr teeww 
(16-1 1, 2, RttdTa Pride (7-1). 0-4 lav YechL 
20 ran. B. IX (Mrs M Rove ley) Torn: C4.10: 
£22)0, £5.70. £3.40. Dual F- CB4 40. £201 Id. 
CSF: £30.15, 

ItAI (2m ifOyria HdtoR 1, 

IARTV, 0 Lae (8-4 (ov); 2, Ai 
(12-1); 3,M ra c *fHt i wa l l a (S-1). 11 ran. 6, 
IX (B Bowring) Tote- £2.10: C2J». £2.00. 
CI^O. Dual F: £11.30.. Trio: C182Q CSF- 
£2096. Trlcast- £76 79. 

1 .1 5 (2m Sf IfOyria Ch)i 1,00 UNIVER- 
SAL, Q Bradley Hi- 4 ); 2. Bae da Lahw 
15-1): 3, Btenmf (2-1 lav). 6 roa 6. 4. (C 
Brooks) Tote CUft tlJO. C.70. Dual R 
CO JO. CSF £1532. 

IAS (3m Clip f. CELTIC TOWN, J A 
McCartny (2-1|. a. La Hates |2-1): 3, 
Yeung DuMnar (7-« lav). 4 ran £&&.(0 
Sherwood) 7- £2 90: DF £1.60 CSF C5.B0. 


UO (2m IfOyria Ch) 1, TMtel WORT 
WAIT, J Rail ton (11-10 Tav); 2, PoS 
O T ra ta n (6-1): 3, P n m mM tet JF-1). 5 ran. 
39, a (R PTUUlon) Tola: £2.10: £1.70. £130 
Duel F- £3.40. CSF; EaKL 
U1 (tete 4, HdtoL f, CAMPAION, fl 
Dun woody (6-2): 2, Bterm North (11-2); 3, 
DUB (2-1 (ov). 18 ran. 3K. 7. (U Hammond) 
Tote: £430: C1M. SIM £1 ADL Dual F: £8.40. 
Trio- £8.10. CSF- ElaTl NR- Dark Phoenix. 
3.30 (2m HOydiJI f, HID DAY 
CHABteL, Mr P ScoB (7 r 1); ADw KSWoa 
Ran (13-8 lav); 3, PtAriaa PoramaM (3-t). 8 

ran. 2X 3. (P Wabbar) Tola: £830: £130 
I. Duel F: £1180. CSF. £18.06. 


C1JD.C1.40.Duai F: 
PLACMPOTf ESftia 


OUADPOD £11.20 


• Sir Polar Lely. Micky Hammond 8 Maying 
chaser , la on dm eaey «a» alter kt luring a 
leg. Tho naumg needed oatchoe In a cut 
after being pulled up ai Sandown Iasi week. 
Kamirana said. 'Waara hapmg lo navemm 
back in ume lor Bm Brand National. ~ 


Busy Universal 

G O UNIVERSAL com- 
pleted a winning nap 
hand at Doncaster yesterday 
for Charlie Brooks, his Lam- 
bourn trainer. Victory came 
off a 421b higher mark than at 
Newton Abbot In August 
when winning for the first 
time for Brooks. Carrying 71b 
more than his current handi- 
cap mark, Co Universal won 
the Vulrory’s Clown Chase by 
six lengths. 
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Tennis 

Russian 
smoke 
chokes 
Eltingh 


SPORTS NEWS 9 


Pavtd In Munich 

L AST weekend was tier- 
the most miserable 
Yevgeny Kafelnikov's 
ES the Russians 

5? iSW L* 1 to 

,Cup for the first 
time, he felt that in defeat he 

had let them down 

But at least the pressure 
when ft was over. 

relSerf ■' ht completely 

he said yesterday, 
machine the semi-finals 
of ttie Grand Slam Cup here 
yjjfrf ” im pressive 3-6. 6-3. 
B “ 2 victory over the Dutch- 
man Jacco Eltin gh . 

It may seem a supreme 
wny that Kafelnikov toSS 
m contention for the £i mil- 
lion prize, whereas Pete Sam- 
pras. America’s hero in Mos- 
cow, had to default on 
Thursday after playing only 
one round. But Kafelnikov is 
me tour's premier worka- 
holic. Yesterday was his 167 th 
match of the year and he en- 
joyed it hugely. 

For a player who had 
proved so brittle recently, it 
was a startling rejuvenation, 
finlike most of the winners 
here, Kafelnikov’s success has 
owed more to the quality erf 
his returning than an ability 
to hit aces. Which is why be 
has emerged as a real threat to 
Goran Ivanisevic today. 

Though Eltingh rammed IS 
aces past the 21-year-old, it 
was Kafelnikov's ability to 
return serve with interest, es- 
pecially on the b ackhand side, 
that overturned a match 
which had been running 
strongly in the Du tchman 's 
favour. 

It was the eighth gamp of 
the second set which, on El- 
tingh’s own admission, really 
threw him off. “He just 
smoked four returns on my 
first serve. So, when I missed 
on my first break point I felt I 
had to do a little bit extra on . 
the second.” 

Inevitably he tried too hard 
and double-faulted. He was 
never in contention a gain. 
Another double fault at 2-2 In 
the third virtually decided the 
outcome. By then Kafelnikov, 
his ground strokes asking too 
many questions of the Eltingh 



volley, was in total control of 
all phases, including serve. 

Ivanisevic will test Kafelni- 
kov’s game and mental; 
resolve. “I felt when I saw the 
draw that. I could make the 
semis,” said the Russian, “but 
it’s going to be diffi cult to 
deal with Goran.” In their six 
matches the Croat has come 
out on top in four but Kafelni- 
kov did beat him indoors in 
Milan earlier this year. 


In many ways the gear 
change from best-of-three to a 
best-of-five format should suit 
the Russian. Ivanisevic tends 
to perform well in spurts and 
may find difficulty in sustain- 
ing his best farm if it is a long 
match. 

Kafelnikov did concede, 
though, that he will be glad of 
a break when the tournament 
aids. ‘1 will definitely be 
playing fewer tournaments 


and a lot less doubles matches 
in 1996, ” he said. “I have 
played around 850 matches in 
the past two years and that's 
just too much." 

On the evidence so fer Bo- 
ris Becker, who has heavy 
support here in his home 
town, should prove too strong 
tor Todd Martin. 

The last surviving Ameri- 
can was never convincing in 
winning his quarter-final 


Rowing 


Athletics 


Cambridge prove that Looks 
come second to Personality 


Christopher Dodd 

T HERE were two notable 
absentees from yester- 
day's Cambridge trials but 
their undergraduates m ade a 
good fist of it “Personality’, 
stroked by the Dnder-23 gold 
medalist Rob Waller, beat 
“Looks” all the way from 
Putney to Mortlake to win by 
a length and a half in 17 min 
Olsec, a good time in excellent 
rowing conditions. 

Cambridge's strongest oars- 
men, the 1992 Olympian Nick 
Burfitt and the Harvard vet- 
eran Ethan Ayer, were both 
indisposed. Both bold gener- 
ous Alf Twirm bursaries and 
much will hinge on these ex- 
perienced postgraduates 
when Cambridge attempt to 
win their fourth consecutive 
Boat Race in April. 

La cking the extra thrust 
that Ayer and Burfitt provide, 
personality found Looks 
snapping at their heels tor the 
whole 4V* miles. Kevin Why- 
man steered Personality all 
over the river to balk Alistair 
Potts, who squandered his 


best chance of forcing Person- 
ality on to a scenic route 
along Duke’s Meadows by 
abandoning his own station 

on the inside of the bend. 

Miles Barnett is the only 
Blue in the squad, although 
Britain’s entire Under-23 gold 
medal four took part in the 
trials. Waller and James Ball 
in Personality and Henry 
Clarke and Pete Mallin-Janes 
in Looks. 

The president John Carver 
has been forced to lead from a 
, launch after two operations 
for tenosynovitis (oarsman’s 
wrist) ruled him out of a fix- 
ture in which his father and 
both grandfathers repre- 
sented Cambridge. 

The 142nd Boat Race seems 
nicely poised, with neither 
university possessing major 
stars but both having enough 
talent and experience for 
their professional coaching 1 
teams to compose crews wor- 
thy of the event 

LOOKSi Bow: A Watson. J Motor, u 
BarnttL N Smith. B Plm. C Bom, H Clarke, i 
Strokm P UalHrvJOOOft. Cob A Pert*. 
PERSONALITY] Boon S Blrtlln, O 

Bertachlnger. B Bowman, i Fauael, 8 
Dawson- Bowling, O Cassidy. J Ball, 
Sbetw H Waller. On KWtyman: - 


Gunnell cheated of award, 
claims former IAAF aide 


S ALLY GUNNELL 

learned yesterday that 
she was the women’s 
1994 Athlete of the Year. 
The news reached her on 
tiie eve of the 1995 awards 
in Monte Carlo when Chris- 
topher Winner, the former 
International Amateur 
Athletic Federation spokes- 
man, claimed that last 
year's votes were rigged. 

Winner told USA Today 
that Gunnell, who in 1994 
held the Olympic, world, 
European and Common- 
wealth titles simulta- 
neously, had topped the 
women's poll bnt was 
replaced by the American 
heptathlete Jackie Joyner- 
Kersee when the IAAF 
learned that Gtmnell would 
not be attending the gala 
dinner at which the awards 
were announced. Colin 
Jackson,' Winner claims, 


was similarly demoted 
from second to fourth. 

The glittering black-tie 
ball that accompanies the 
ceremony is televised to 74 
j countries and Winner 
claims that the IAAF presi- 
dent Primo Nebiolo was 
keen to ensure the top three 
athletes in the men’s and 
: women’s polls would at- 
tend. Nebiolo likes to make 
the most of his showpieces. 

After advising IAAF offi- 
cials that Gunnell had nar- 
rowly beaten Joyner-Ker- 
, see. Winner claims he was 
j instructed to add 30 extra 
I votes for Joyner-Kersee 
| two weeks after the poll 
closed in November 1994. “I 
take full responsibility,” 

! Winner says. “I can only 
express shame for partici- 
pating in what amounts to 
gross vote rigging.” 

The IAAF yesterday de- 
nied the claims. “We firmly | 

reject these allegations,” 
said its general secretary 


Wolverhampton all-weather Flat card tonight 



Istvan Gyulai. “There is no 
explanation for them.” 

The top three women an- 
nounced last year were 
Joyner-Kersee, followed by 
Irina Privalova of Russia 
and Sonia O’Sullivan of Ire- 
land. Winner claims that 
O’Sullivan finished sixth 
but was moved up to third 
when it became tmown she 
would attend the ceremony. 

Noureddine Morceli of 
Algeria won the men’s 
award, fair and square, fol- 1 
lowed by Javier Sot om ay or i 
of Cuba and Sergei Bubka 
of Ukraine, seemingly less 
fair and not so square. 

Gyulai said: “We have 
not spoken to Mr Winner 
but are surprised at the 
timing of this statement.” 
Perhaps it was to make 
tonight’s do go with a 
swing. One way and an- 
other the fingers of suspi- 
cion pointing at Nebiolo 
may add up to a hand's 
worth of improbity. 


Sport in brief 


10 921 DAIBKTAfl (IS) (CO) PEvaos 3-4-13 4Sndn1 

11 6HJD01 JUUD(iq(C)B IfcMaMn 3-0-11 IMpH n WI 

1* «raotw«iMinBi(iw(e)DHa»toJom 7.3-0 D«M*op)4 

U amis POILY MBBUM (SO) (D)B Snarl 4-M JTto» J 

w row m lodBria i—i, MmU r, Mm Mu lad 6 

Mb? 5-1 fee BVJb* Lad. 8-1 Banyans Let*. 7-1 Duart Pomr. Canary FSaan. Daartito, 3-1 
H*w»wp, JaimaKL 10-1 Polly PecUltr. Rwmafl 6® 1» ni «i 
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9 60ra»>AWlOBH*MT(7>)LU{^i^^m«*HMI 
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« W1W) 0WDMT7»f73)GL Uoera 34-11 *■“•“** 

13 ■ 302666 FU|HLA0Y(1O) WTlirpr L-A-fl BfetoNi 

TOPIWIIMtoeihr^lWLMT.IMil 
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Table Tennis 

Alan Cooke, the former Com- 
monwealth champion, was 
yesterday appointed Eng- 
land’s player-captain for the 
European Nations Cup in Bei- 
rut next month, writes Rich- 
ard Jago. He may apply for 
the England managership va- 
cated when Donald Parker 
joined the British Olympic 
Association. Denis Neale has 
emigrated to Australia so 
Andrew Eden. 21, and Alex 
Perry, 19, join Cooke and Mat- 
thew Syed In Cooke’s squad. 

Boxing 

Paul Ryan has home advan- 
tage at London's York Hall 
tonight when Ross Hale of 
Bristol defends his British 
and Commonwealth light-wel- 
terweight titles. A world-title 
shot is also at stake, as Hale Is 
No. 1 and Ryan No. 2 in the 
WBO rankings. In Stuttgart. 
Germany's Axel Schulz meets 
Frans Botha of South Africa 
for the IBF heavyweight title 
vacated by George Foreman, 

Ice Skating 

Britain’s Steven Cousins was 
fifth after the short pro- 
gramme at the NHK Trophy 
grand prix in Nagoya in 
Japan yesterday. The compe- 
tition is led by Canada’s 
double world champion, Elvis 
Stojko. 


Rugby League 


The winger keeping 
pace with Chariots 


Paul Fitzpatrick on Anthony Sullivan, 
the Saints* flier who is outscoring Offiah 


A T JUST turned 4.30pm partner in as many matches, would be proud of his son if 
last Sunday Anthony Andy Nortbey. he could see him now. The 

Sullivan, thanks to Sullivan joined St Helens game is not overcrowded with 
four tries in a reward- from Hull KR in 1991 and one great wing men but it Is not 
ing 80 minutes against need go no farther than the devoid of outstanding expo- 
VVorkington Town. led the outskirts of Hull to appreciate nents of the position either: 
try-scoring chart by five. A what the family name means Offiah and Jason Robinson at 
few hours later it was down to to the city. The ring road, Wigan, John Bentley at Hali- 
one fl mm. Clive Sullivan Way, is named fkx and Jim Fallon at Leeds 


T JUST turned 4.30pm 
last Sunday Anthony 
Sullivan, thanks to 
four tries in a reward- 


scrutiny on Humberside and 
allowed him space in which 
to develop fully his potential 
and personality. 

There is no doubt that Clive 
would be proud of his son if 
he could see him now. The 
game is not overcrowded with 
great wing men but it is not 


try-scoring chart by five. A 
few hours later it was down to 


one again. 

Martin Offiah had emulated 
the feat of his St Helens coun- 
terpart and helped himself to 


after Anthony’s father, one of fora start. 


Offiah and Jason Robinson at 
Wigan, John Bentley at Hali- 
fax and Jim Fallon at Leeds 


the game’s legends who 
played with distinction for 


But Sullivan has lost noth- 
ing in comparison with them 


career tries 3S8, 399. 400 and I Hull and Hull KR but died I this season and he did no 


401 at Brentford’s Griffin 
Park, where Wigan over- 
whelmed London Broncos. 

The contest between the 
two left-wingers is turning 


from cancer at 42. 

Comparisons were inevita- 
ble. “It might have been a bit 
easier for me if I had not been 
a winger Uke my father but 


into the most entertaining been a prop or something,’ 


sideshow of the Centenary 
season. It is due to continue 
today at Naughton Park, 
where Wigan play Widnes in 
the Regal Trophy’s televised 


says Sullivan. “But it is nice 
that my father is remembered 
through me. 


harm to his reputation by per- 
forming well for Wales on the 
biggest stage of all — the 
World Cup throughout 
October. 

In comparison with Robin- 
son, who has almost managed 
to redefine the winger's role, 
and the free-roaming Offiah 


“Father never tried to push I and Bentley, Sullivan is cast 


me into rugby league but he 


quarter-final, and tomorrow did encourage me to take seri- 
al Knowsley Road, where ously whatever sport I took 


in a eiagRir-ai mould and tends 
to stick close to the touchtine. 


Many happy returns - - . Yevgeny Kafelnikov punishes Jacco Eltingh's serve yesterday photograph: wolfgang rattay 


over Andrei Medvedev on a 
default Becker, already the 
ATP Tour champion, is des- 
perately keen to complete 
what would be a unique 
double. 

An old hand in best-of-five- 
set matches, Becker can be 
expected to pace himself. 
Should he serve at the level 
he has shown over the past 
four weeks, however, three 
sets may be enough. 


Saints must defeat Halifax to 
secure a place in the last four 
of the competition. 

Sullivan has been in prime 
form all season. On Sunday 
Offiah looked as if all his for- 
mer verve was returning 
after a start to the season 
sluggish enough to arouse 
suspicions that he might have 
lost a yard of pace. 

‘The old legs feel as though 
they are on the move again.” 
says Offiah. And that in the 
opinion of the Wigan chair- 
man Jack Robinson, is proba- 
bly because Offiah is again 
close to his ideal playing 
weight after shedding a few 
pounds; and because, like a 
number of his Wigan col- 
leagues, the mental and phys- 
ical demands imposed by the 
World Cup are receding. 

Sullivan, then, will need to 
keep running like the wind if 
he is to finish in the top spot 
filled five times by Offiah 
since be came into rugby 
league tn 1987. 

It could also depend on the 
quality of service be gets from 
the man inside him. 

Paul Loughlln. possibly in 
his best form since the set- 
back of breaking an arm in 
1992, had been doing an excel- 
lent job but was shunted off to 
Bradford Bulls last week as 
part of the record £500.000 
deal which brought Paul New- 
love across the Pennlnes to 
Knowsley Road. 

The Newtove-Sullivair aUi : - 
ance then proceeded ' to - work - 
better than anybody at the 
Knowsley Road club could 
have hoped against Working- 
ton. with Sullivan crossing 
the line four times and New- 
love chipping in with a debut 
try. 

But that alliance, which 
promises so much, must 
briefly go on bold as Newlove 
is ineligible for. tomorrow's 
game. As a result Sullivan 
will have his third centre 


ously whatever sport I took waiting to use his strength 
up. Ours was a very competi- and blistering pace to exploit 


five household, I can tell 
you,’’ says the 27-year-old, 
whose early leanings were 
towards football and 
athletics. 

T think 1 possibly asked a 
little too much of myself at 
times,” he adds, referring to 


the space. 

But it is not just pace that 
makes a good winger, he says. 
Sullivan attributes his im- 
proved form, in part, to learn- 
ing how to relax more. ”1 used 
to get very nervous before 
games,” he says. Nerves ap- 


his transfer to Saints four pear no longer to play such a 
years ago. and it took him a part. His finishing skills have 
while to settle. But the move that clinical certainty of a 
has been beneficial. It man completely on top of his 
released him from the intense game. 
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Try master. .. Sullivan eyes the line georoe herringshaw 


Regal last lifeline for Leeds 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


T HE Regal Trophy now 
offers perhaps the last 
opportunity for Leeds 
to save face in a Centenary 
season which has disinte- 
grated alarmingly with 
their recent defeats against 
Sheffield. Warrington and 
Halifax. 

They play the last 
remaining Second Division 
side, Carlisle, at Heading- 
ley tomorrow and should 
reach the semi-finals com- 
fortably. But they are at 
such a low ebb that thin 
contest has assumed a po- 
tential for embarrassment 
rivalling any calamity in 
the cinb's history. 

Hugh McGahan. the 
Leeds team manager, has 
taken a more conciliatory 
line this week to last, when 
be was highly critical of the . 
"holiday atmosphere** I 
prevalent at Headingley. I 

He thought tiie side’s atti- 
tude at Halifax last Sunday 
was markedly better than 
at Warrington. "Our desire 
and commitment were 
there even though we were 
lacking experience in some 
departments.” 


Results 


Nevertheless, McGahan 
is still not satisfied. "We 
still need some players to 
stand up and be counted 
when the going gets tough 
and we will not hesitate to 
bring in young players if 
that is what we have to do. , 

"We have a wealth of 
good juniors coming 
through with good attitude : 
and commitment. At Hali- 
fax we had a prime example 
in Jamie Held.” 

Leeds’s dismal form since 
they played so impressively 
a g ain st Wigan on Novem- 
ber 3 has emphasised how 
badly they miss Garry 
Schofield, their interna- 
tional half-back. He is still 
absent, and so too is the 
winger Jim Fallon, bat 
Kevin Iro and George Mann 
return after injury. 

The chances of Rochdale 
Hornets upsetting Warring- 
ton at Wilderspool look 
remote, even though the 
Championship side will be 
without Gareth Davies, 
who has a fractured cheek- 
bone, and Gary Chambers, 
with a damaged elbow. 

Warrington could, 
though, be strengthened by 
the return of Mark Forster, 
Paul Cullen, Kelly Shelford 


CASTLE COP: BfoaMfontefa: Fran State 
362-2 (G Ltobenburg 170no, H Cron|a 116) 
v Nual. Km* LoadM Banter 173 <M note 
A-30. C Matthews +-48I- Waateoi PfOvInca 
&-0. 


Tennis 

QRAKD SLAM CUP (Uunfcfc); TV— Hi 

■mOPBAM Mrs TVAM CMUMOff. 
•WP (Dublin): to DMatai (white 
fcfeup}'. Mtaht 3. n—Mto o IBri&th 
Bret): T tinman M M Por SA G-a g 
■fcnsdrid bt B Utir 6-3, 6-4: ■ Paaetey/N 
Broad M Uhr/Por 6-4. 7-6. 

Basketball 

NBA: Sin Antonio 104, Atlanta 102; Ult- 
mutaw 112. LA COppera 103: Denver i» 
Utah lift Porttenij EH, Toronto 8% Dooott 
93, Vancouver M. 

Cricket 

HKST TESTS Perth: Sri Lento 251 (R 
Kaiutvlthorano 30: McDermott 3— M ' 
McGrath 4-61) v Australia. 

TOUR MATCH: Hmaa o aB a ; Now South 
Watao 266-6 <R Chet Quae IDS: M Bovan 
86 ; Wabh 3—41). Wort btotea 23T (c 
Hooper 63, S Campbell 53; Freedman 
9-47}. 

HUB A TEST: WimwOi England A 
HEM (N V Knight 55) v Pakistan A. 


Ice Hockey 


MUi DrtreH 3, Dallas 1; Florida 3. Ano- 
helm 3 (otl: Toronto 2, Nvn Joraoy 1; Phil- 
edotoliia 7, Buffalo 3, Pittsburgh 7. Mon- 
treal 5; Ottawa 5; Chicago 2 Edmonton s, 

. Colorado 3c San joaa s, Winnipeg 3. 

Alpine Skiing 

WOMEN’S WORLD CUP (Val dTwftt): 
Qfanft Staton* 1. M Erf (Germany] lffiln 
». 4408c; 2. M Suhadoic (Sic) 1-54.67; s. a 
M rtasnftur (Aul) 1.6463: 4. K Rolan . 
(Swe) 1 -54.B7; 5, A Wjchltsr (Aut) 155-28; | 
«. K Setzlngar (Gar) 1-55J1. 7. I Kortnar 
flt) 1J5 44; 8, Y Mower (Saw) 1.55.46; 9. S 
Net (Swisz) 1.55.52: 10, M Dortmetoler (Aul) 
U5jfl: 11. s Panzanuii (10 1.55.56 12. H < 
ZeUer-anehior (SwtUl 1JS 76 13. M VOgi . 
(Gar) 1-55.85; 14. p wt&ws (Swe) 1SSS1; 
15=, E Hansaon (Swe). M Kiooralad (Nor) | 
1.56JJ; 17. B Merlin (II) 1-5623: IB. A Gm 
(Gar) 1S62& IB. C Rey-Btrtkrt (Switz) ! 
1-58S; 20. M Summermafler ISwta) 
1.58*8; 21*. C MUUnrtllnor (Aut). H Gang 
(Ger) 1-5841; 23. M FarttiOrf (Nor) 1 56.46 
24. p Street iUS] 15656 25. R Cevegnoud 
IFrt isa.69: 26. M J FUandB Contreras |Sp) 
156-65; 27. A Ibarra AMIarra ISp> 1 5878; 
28. K Koallerer (Aul) 150 67. O— trtt 1. 
Setongar SSOpta: z Erf 251: 3. Uetenltzer 
206: 4. Zetler-Bashler 166. 5. Wachtar 1ST; 


and Mark Hilton. Hornets 
bring back Chris Hilton, 
Keith England and Darren 
Pitt for Richard Agar, Tony 
Hilton and the injured 
Steve Mawdsley . 

Greg Mackey, Warring- 
ton’s 34-year-old Austra- 
lian scrum-half who Is due 
to return home for good 
next week, has been target- 
ed by Paris for their vacant 
coaching post. Mackey, 
who played for Paris Cha- 
tillon 12 years ago, has 
been told to apply for the 
job and says he is tempted. 

Ian Sherratt, the Oldham 
prop who was sent off for 
an elbow tackle on the 
Bradford Bulls forward, 
Simon Knox, has been sus- 
pended for five games. 

Hopes are rising that the 
Rugby Football League and 
the British Amateur Rugby 
League Association can ■ 
settle their long-standing 
differences. 

The RFL say “encourag- 
ing progress” was made at 
talks with Barla Over pro- 
posals for unification of the 
two governing bodies, who 
have been in dispute for 
several, years over various 
aspects of the running of 
the amateur game. 


6. S&att 147; 7. Suhadoic 140: 8. Kostnar 
186; 9. Dorfmelster 131; 10. Kjoorsiafl ioi; 
11. E Ed*r (Aut) 100; 12. Ronn 95; 13, 
Su mm arm alter DO; 14. C MontilM (Fr| B2; 
16, H Zurbriggan (Switz) 00; 16, W Zelens- 
kaya (Rua| 7ft- 17^. R-QoasKhl (Aul). Ti- 
tters 72; 19. Wlterg e* 20. Q ZJnge-Graf . 

(Gwio 80. toH o ni Cnp itnndliigai 1, 
Austria Ztolrfa; % Switzerland 1^57; 3, 
Norway 881; 4. Italy 906; 5, Germany B8B. 


Snooker 


(Amntcturl): C 
1 01 0 Roe 5-3. 


Squash 

MAMIMDHA CHALUNQK (Bombay); 
Second mto R Eylu (AttS) M U Cha- 
loner (Eng) 15-11, J5-12. 15-12: N Cakm 
I Eng) M A WagBi (Egypt) 15-6, 16-8. 12-16. 
Wl 15-12: s Parka (Eng) bl P Gunter 
(Engi 15-ia 15-7, 15-1; C tote (Eng) bt 
S Meads (Eng) 15-4. 15-12. 15-7. 


• Alan McManus laces fus fallow Sere 
John Hlgghis at this Bittmoon'a saml-nnal 
ot the Iruugural German Open snooker 
tournament In FranklurL Vaster day 
ueManus bnt David Roe 5-3 A third 
Scot the world champion and world No. 1 
Stephan Hendry, plays the winner of the 
last quarter-final between Dublin's Ken 
DohBrty and Mark Bennett of Wales. 
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Frank Keating on the former England manager who will be an interested bystander next T uesday when his adopted country. Portugal play at Wembley 



T HE Portuguese cham- 
pions Porto were 
eliminated from the 
European Cup in 
spite of their draw at 
Aalborg in Denmark on 
Wednesday. Porto's manager 
was mighty disappointed but 
the wise old bird has taught 
himself by long experience 
the wisdom of not moping but 
looking forward with antici- 
pation to the next 
It was particularly so in 
this case as he views with 
relish his adopted Portugal's 
national team playing his be- 
loved England at Wembley, 
evocative footballing borne 
from home to which he first 
caught a red London bus for 
an international match more 
than 40 years ago. 

Bobby Robson is 62 and 
now a snowy-haired emi- 
nence. Since his stewardship 
of the England team he has 
worked in Europe with satis- 
fying success. He took Eng- 
land abroad to two World 
Cups, in 1996 and 1990. and on 
each occasion his teams were 
felled only near the final hur- 
dle amid controversy and 
wretched fortune. 

In five years of this decade 
he twice steered PSV Eindho- 
ven to the Dutch champion- 
ship and then, successively, 
took Sporting Lisbon and 
Porto to league titles. Proba- 
bly he has already become the 
most consistently successful 
of any English manager on 
the Continent Not bad for a 
"plonker" — as a ludicrous 
Fleet Street tabloid 
christened him only half a 
dozen seasons ago. 

This summer Robson 
turned down an offer of pres- 
tige to return to England and 
rehabilitate the dumbstruck 
and disgraced, once honour- 
able. ArsenaL He was, for a 
start himself in post-op recu- 
peration after major surgery 
in which his palate and six 
teeth were removed in order 
to cut out a malignant polyp 
from his face and anyway, 
he had two seasons left on Ids 
contract and had not Porto's 
president, Jorge Pinto da 
Costa, kept a kindly vigil at 
his hospital bedside? 

In October he resumed his 
duties at Porto, saying: “I was 
lucky; I had an early diagno- 
sis. I am now 100 per cent" 
The Arsenal proposal sug- 
gested he would obviously be 
more of a pin-striped office di- 
rector of football. But he had 
no wish to shed his tracksuit 
and leave file training pitch 
to others. He has been besot- 
ted with coaching strategy 
since Walter Win ter bottom 


urged him to coach, for free. 

schools . around The 
Hawthorns when he was a 
P^y er wftj? West Bromwich 
Albion in the 1950s. 

Who better to evaluate the 
rub oT the green and the 
bounce of the ball at Wembley 
J T3® Bda y ? I* is a 
^friendly match but never- 
theless littered with portent 
Portugal have qualified in 
some style for next year's 
European Championship fin- 
als while England, prequali- 
fled as hosts, still ponder over 
their jigsaw pieces. Robson 

sees this as a twoedged bonus 

for England's coach Teirv 
Venables. 

“On the one hand he can 
continue to plan patiently 
without any life-or-death 
pressure yet on the pilch — it 
that is, any England 
can be played without pres- 
sure. But once the competi- 
tion begins, with England 


‘Very few now 
seem to be 
able to pass 
accurately 
from A to B, let 
alone to C. ’ 


playing at home, the tensions 
and expectations can become, 
an the greater. What Terry is 
at least finding out now is 
which players he will back to 
withstand the real heat of 
highly pressured knock-out 
international competition.'' 

If dub form should reflect 
international prospects, then 
England might be up against 
it The expat Anglo Robson 
has obviously winced, with 
the rest of us, as he has 
watched satellite television 
re-runs of the leading English 
clubs' dire and almost bar- 
renly prehistoric challenge in 
European competition this 
autumn — single-paced flOO 
mph) and single-minded (biff 
a biggy high into the box). 

The post-Heysel ban was a 
watershed all right Tacti- 
cally English clubs are still 
marooned on it There is a lot 
of catching up to do, says Rob- 
son. He blames the coaches at 
nearly every level, although a 
handful of professional clubs 
were trying valiantly. 

“Where are the great 
English passers of the ball, 
like those I worked with from 
Haynes to Hoddle? Very few 


now seem to be able to pass, 
caressingly and accurately, 
from A to B, let alone to C." 

Most English dubs rely still 
on haywire pot-luck school- 
boy scouting and the govern- 
ment’s YTS scheme, “In 
Europe," says Robson, “there 
is no schoolboy soccer and 
every senior professional 
dub has a structured youth 
scheme where legions of boys 
enjoy an upwardly mobile 
series of two-year age-bands, 
from eight to 30. At little old 
Porto more than 150 boys 
revel in this age- limit pro- 
gress; at Eindhoven they ran 
13 boys’ teams." 

In the days of his youthful 
prime Robson's dubs, Ful- 
ham and West Brom, were 
powers in the land. The 
Geordie miner's son had 
come all the way down to join 
Fulham on a year's trial when 
he was 15 — £6 a week in the 
season and an apprenticeship 
as an electrician with a firm 
In Victoria. He helped wire 
the Festival Hall in 1951. 

One day after training in 
1953 he left most of his fellow 
Fulham aspirants drinking 
beer and playing snooker — 
“Many English pros are still 
into that after tr aining , it's al- 
most criminal" — and caught 
a bus up the Harrow Road 
where he watched the Hun- 
garian XI cataclysmically 
thrash England by 6-3. "Eng- 
land worked in traditional lit- 
tle triangles. Hungary had 
every player involved in the 
team unit. That day and the 
possibilities It opened for 
football had such a profound 
effect it has never left me." 

Four years later, at the 
same old shrine, he won the 
first of his 20 caps for England 
against France. He scored 
twice, and his father Philip — 
“Dad missed only one shift in 
51 years underground" — 
drove through the night down 
the A1 in his battered Austin 
A40 to watch him. It was the 
last match for England to be 
played by Duncan Edwards, 
Roger Byrne and Tommy 
Taylor. 

His last competitive match 
with England was 33 years 
later, in Turin, his gallant 
team beaten in a penalty 
shoot-out In the World Cup 
semi-final. "The dressing- 
room afterwards was like a 
morgue. Utter desolation and 
despair." 

But, if you have played 
really well and still lose, one 
asks, it surely sweetens the 
bitterest pill? “No way it 
does. Not even in a 
friendly* As we shall see at 
Wembley on Tuesday. 



Sitting pretty . . ■ Bobby Robson has been singularly successful as a club manager in Europe photograph: tony marshall 


Atkinson’s triple splash 


RusseD Thomas 


R ON ATKINSON is stak- 
ing almost £5 million 
on three attempted 
deals to protect Coventry’s 
long top-flight status. 

Atkinson has agreed a Cov- 
entry record of £2.5 million 
for Crystal Palace's Welsh in- 
ternational defender Chris 
Coleman, is trying to bring in 
a £2 millio n attacking mid- 
fielder and has taken the vet- 
eran central defender Chris 
Whyte from Birmingham, Ini- 
tially on a month’s loan. 

The triple assault on the 
transfer market — which 
would take Atkinson's spend- 
ing close to £10 million In 10 
months — appears to defy the 
f inan cial odds, coming only 
days after Coventry con- 
firmed they were £9 million 
in the red. The Highfield Road 


club is also believed to be pay- 
ing £8,000 a week in interest 
charges alone. 

It amounts to a startling 
vote of confidence by the 
chairman Bryan Richardson 
who currently sees bis club in 
bottom place with almost half 
the season gone. 

Atkinson himself was taken 
aback. “I was amazed to find 
there was cash available," he 
said," but the chairman is the 
most supportive I have ever 
worked for. He wants Coven- 
try to be successful and came 
to me saying he wanted to 
bring In real quality.” 

Coventry were disap- 
pointed not to tie up the deal 
for Coleman after discussing 
personal terms. The 25-year- 
old defender wanted time to 
consider a move that would 
reunite him with two former 
Palace team-mates, John Sa- 
lako and Richard Shaw. 


The delay could see Totten- 
ham rekindle their interest In 
the Welshman, who has been 
linked with numerous dubs 
since becoming disaffected at 
Palace. But Aston Villa, at 
one stage favourites to sign 
him, have lost interest. 

Atkinson would not iden- 
tify his midfield target and 
conceded that he had not yet 
spken to him. But Coventry's 
manager confirmed that the 
player is appearing for a Pre- 
miership club today. 

Liverpool's midfielder Ja- 
mie Redknapp is being with- 
drawn from the England 
squad for Tuesday’s interna- 
tional against Portugal after 
failing a fitness test on his 
hamstring injury. 

Norwich have made a 
second attempt to take Ever- 
ton’s midfielder Vinny Sam- 
ways on loan with a view to a 
permanent transfer. 
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AN Other 


MOST jobbing profession- 
als would rather be remem- 
bered for one moment than 
none at all. For the lucky 
few these moments have oc- 
curred in Wembley finals. 
This hard-working midfield 
son of Otley graduated 
from Gnmdisbuxgh to join 
an evolving team of distin- 
guished blues, staying 
there for nine seasons. He 
scored few goals but one of 
them silenced the guns and 
impressed the country's 
best-known tea-lady. He 
ended up in the glass- 
house. 

Last week: Maurice Setters 
(Exeter City, West Bromwich 
Albion, Manchester United. 
Stoke City . Coventry City. 
Charlton Athletic). 



Performance of the week: 
Mick Harford (Wimbledon), 
whose enduring power in 
tiie air punished Newcastle 
in Sunday’s 3-3 draw. 


TEAM SHEET 


Bolton W v Liverpool 


Salfem makes fts Bolton datn/t otter lib 
ST50.00D mow trortl Nhwco-jHu replacing 
Thompson who yam a throe-match sus- 
pension The captain Pattason returns 
alter injury and Burnett Is m the running 
haying completed his Cl DO, 000 move from 
Plyhioutli. 

Clough and Biomatye are hoping tor 
their first Liverpool starts this season with 
Redtmapp Still Out mlurad and the Irish no 
Babb. McAtner and Kennedy awaiting In- 
ternational duty 


Ctiebaa v Newcastle Utd 


Phelan may mohe hie delayed debut 
fofrowfng ms C90000Q move from Man- 
ch aster City but Chelsea are without the 
Injured Gullit and suspended Johns en. 
Newcastle are lively to be unchanged. 


Coventry City v Blackburn 


The Birmingham defender Whyte haa 
Joined the basement club Coventry on a 
month s loan and steps straight m os Wil- 
liams and Shaw are both suspended. 
Blackburn's Henna is on Republic of Ire- 
land duty but Le Saint. banned from 
Wednesday a win over Rosenborg, 
returns. Bohlnon and Batty are also back, 
with McKmtay. Fenton and Guomundceon 
In the squad. 


Leeds Utd v Wimbledon 


Pemberton should replace me Irishman 
Kelly and Leeds are hoping the* mJd- 
fioffler Spaed can shrug off an ankle In- 
jury Wimbledon & centre-back Pearce has 
a back injury, so Reeves stands by. 


Man Utd V Sheff Wed 


The Irish left-back Irwin le missing along 
with trw iniur«d Sch mo rebel Keane and 
Pal asur. plus mo euepentied Bun. Giggs, 
who [braced the draw wtth Chelsea, is 
back m trainin'] and may return The 
Wednesday defender Nice I could play with 
a hairline fracture of the too and Sheridan 
could be back alter a knots injury 


Middlesbrough v Man City 


The Boro datonder Whyte returns after a 
seven-match absence witn groin and 
atomach miurigs replacing Morris who 
sum a three-match Dan City are withnit 
their Injured doferulsi Edgtuli and muj- 
fleldst Filter oil who starts a three-match 
suspension. The teenager Ptillllpc could 
make his debut oiler signing tram Eiotor 
while another youngster Crooks Is added 
to Die squad. 


So uthamp to n v Arsenal 


The places of me Saints' Warren. Charlton 
and Bennett are under threat Irom tno 
striker Wafcon and the midfkiiders Mad- 
dtten and Heaney Arsenal win be without 
their Dutch pair Bergkamp and Helder who 
are in the Hot Lind sound to meet Jroland in 
Wednesday's Euro « play -oh but Known 
Is bock alter injury 


Tottenham v OPR 


Campbell could switch to right-back for 
Spurs in place of Die suspended Austin, 
with Wilson starting In at Inff-badt Hatofoy 
and Gallon will be the Rangers spearhead 
as the lop scorer DjcIuo starts a throe- 
match ban. The dotender Ready has a 
one-match suspension so Bardsley or 
Maadfs will hll-in. 


TOMORROW 


Nottm Forest v Aston Villa 


Campbell could return to the Forest attack 
after a back tn|ury but Roy is null missing. 
Vlfra sre without thek Irishmen McGrath. 
Staunton and Townsend and are banking 
on Taylor being fkt ogam after a hamstring 
strain Fsxrelty and the England Under-Si 
defender Scimaca sand by. 


MONDAY 


Evorton v West Ham Utd 


Ferguson Is likely to return lor Euerlon 
after hta recent tocarceratmn but West 
Ham expect to be wutuxu their veteran 
centre-back Martin to combat the threat of 
me Scotsman Dicks could find hte place 
under threat from the M-egain lull-beak 
Rowland. 


England World Cup jolt 


NGLAND have lodged 
an objection to the 1998 
World Cup qualifying 
draw being being based on 
current world rankings, the 
Fifa general secretary Sepp 
Blatter said yesterday. 

England, ranked Just 20th 
in the world, one place lower 
than the United States, are 
alone in Europe in objecting 
to the draw, having made 
their point in in a letter sent 
to Fifa. Blatter said. 

The world governing body 
will decide over the weekend 
on the system to be used for 
Tuesday's draw in Parts for 
the qualifying competition. 
But it is virtually certain that 
the European countries will 


have their seedings based on 
the world rankings for the 
first time. Previously, seed- 
ings were based on the results 
of past World Cups. 

Blatter said England felt 
the ranking system was 
biased against them, as it was 
heavily weighted towards 
matches in official competi- 
tion rather than friendlies. As 
hosts of next year's European 
Championship, England have 
played no competitive 
matches For the past two 
years. 

“I wouldn't say England 
have complained,” Blatter 
said. 'It's not England’s style 
to complain about things. But 
let's say they have sent a let- 


ter to raise a question mark 
about the rankings." 

As the ISth-ranked Euro- 
pean nation, England are 
likely to be in only the third 
group of nations when the 
draw is made and could be up 
against two theoretically 
stronger opponents. 

However, Blatter said Eng- 
land would not have fared 
any better under the old sys- 
tem as they failed to qualify 
for the World Cup finals in 
the United States last year. 

• Fife will decide on Monday 
whether to award the 1997 
world youth championship to 
Nigeria, despite worldwide 
condemnation of the human 
rights record there. 


Hauge faces life ban as Fifa flexes its muscle 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE controversial agent 
Rune Hauge is expected to 
be banned for life today by 
Fifa, and clubs will be warned 
they face severe punishment 
if the Norwegian is Involved 
at any stage of subsequent 
transfers. 

Fifa is due to come down 
hard on Hauge after Investi- 
gating allegations that he con- 
tinued to work as an agent 
while suspended from doing 
so following his involvement 
in the George Graham bung 
scandal. 


What particularly angered 
Fifa were allegations that 
Hauge was paid by another 
agent to work on the transfer 
of Lars Bohinen from Notting- 
ham Forest to Blackburn and 
that of Pontus Kamark from 
LFK Gothenburg to Leicester 
City. 

Fifa's players' status com- 
mittee will meet in Paris 
today to hear evidence 
against Hauge which has 
been gathered in the last 
month from the clubs and 
parties involved. “Fifa is de- 
termined to make the players' 
agents system be seen to func- 
tion and retain its credibility 


in the future." said a Fifa 

spokesman. 

Hauge also faces criminal 
charges in Norway. The tax 
police are still involved in a 
lengthy investigation into his 
business affairs which in- 
clude the transfers of Scandi- 
navian players to Engiand. 

The tax police have already 
spoken to, among others. Liv- 
erpool about the purchase 
through Hauge of Stig Inge 
Bjornebye and Torben Piech- 
nik; to Nottingham Forest 
about the transfer of Alf-Inge 
Haaland; and to Arsenal 
about the John Jensen and 
Pal Lydersen deals. 


Scottish preview 


Wieghorst strengthens Celtic’s hand 


Patrick CUeim 


C ELTIC'S programme of 
Europeanisation contin- 
ued yesterday when they 
bought Morten Wieghorst 
from Dundee for £600,000. The 
24-year-old Dane has been an 
influential midfielder during 
his three years with the Dens 
Park club, who signed him 
from Lyngby in 1992. 

But Celtic's manager 
Tommy Burns suggested that 
he would most probably use 
the eft 3 In Wieghorst as a cen- 
tral defender, a position he 
played often enough with 
Lyngby. Wieghorst Is likely to 
figure during Celtic's match 
with Hibernian at Easter 
Road today, though probably 
not from the start. 

“With all of this going on, I 
haven’t had much sleep the 


last couple of days," said the 
player. "Fm absolutely de- 
lighted it’s all done. Celtic are 
a very good footballing side 
and I'll find it hard to get into 
the team." 

Burns said: "Competition 
for places has been good for 
the team and this will add to 
It There could be further 
signings because we are still a 
couple short of ideal. But they 
have been playing so well that 
there Is no longer the same 
desperation about running 
out and buying." 

With the central defender 
John Hughes and the mid- 
fielder Peter Grant sus- 
pended. Bums is likely to 
recall Malcolm Mackay to 
take Hughes's place, with Phil 
O’Donnell filling in for Grant 
O’Donnell, who cost Celtic 
£1.75 million from Motherwell 
last season, has missed much 


of this campaign because of 
Injury. 

Hibs have a problem in 
midfield, with their Northern 
Ireland International Michael 
O'Neill missing because of 
suspension. 

Rangers seek to protect a 
four-point lead over their Old 
Firm rivals without Paul Gas- 
coigne, who starts a two- 
match ban with this after- 
noon's home game against 
Partick Thistle. 

Derek Mclnnes, signed 
from Greenock Morton for 
£300,000 two weeks ago. will 
make his debut in midfield. 

Aberdeen's most promising 
player, the 19-year-old mid- 
fielder Stephen Glass, gave 
his manager Roy Aitken an 
early Christinas gift by sign- 
ing a new contract which ties 
him to Pittodrie until the 
summer of 1998. 


Grimsby 

love 


affair 


Soccer Diary 


Robert Pryce 



I VANO BONETTI, Samp- 
dorla’sleft winger isflne 
1992 European Cup 
final, was hoping to join, a 
club in Japan or the United - 
States this summer .Instead 
he became a cult in 

Cleethorpes. 

Bonetti is the most popu- 
lar player in the Grimsby 
Town team that has risen 
as high as second in the 
First Division this season. 
Such is the fever bis arrival 
has engendered that in a 
recent promotion at a local 
supermarket 300 Grimsby 
shirts with his name on 
were sold in an hour and a 
half. In feet, he Is so popu- 
lar fens are confident 
of raising £30,000 towards 
the £100,000 required by 
bis management company 
to buy his registration for 
the season. 

The -feeling is mutual. 
Tve grown fond of the 
club," Bonetti says, “and 
+vm» faps have been great.” 
He likes it so much that he 
is prepared to pay the other 
£ 50,000 himself. 

This hea r t wa rming tale 
hail an unlikely beginning. 
Bonetti was discovered by 
the Grimsby manager 
Brian Laws and his assis- 
tant Kenny Swain at an 
Aston Villa reserve game in 
September, when he wasn’t 
even playing. 

Swain was interested In 
si gning David Farrell, the 
Villa left winger, as 
replacement -for Dave Gil- 
bert, who had joined West 
Brom. Then he bumped into 
Gianni Paladin!, an agent 
and old acquaintance, who 
told Him he was there as 
representative of two for- 
mer Torino players: Nicola 
Caricola. who was on trial 
at Villa, and Bonetti, who 
had come along to watch. 

“We're looking for a left- 
sided fella," Swain recalls 
telling Paladlni. "Let’s 
have a look.” And so a 
legend was bom. 

“He has a great rapport 
with the crowd/* says 
Swain. “He's got tremen- 
dous experience at a high 
level, he's got match win- 
ning qualify and I think 
he’s a good character too. 
He’s a hell of a weapon to 
have in your side.’’ 


ARTIN GEORGE Is up- 
set that Mark McGhee 
wants to leave. In feet the 
Leicester City chairman 
must be in a complete tiz, 
judging by some of his 
recent remarks. 

This week he tried to per- 
suade McGhee to stay on as 
manager with a three-year 
contract reported to be 
worth as much as £1 mil- 
lion. Then he told repor- 
ters: “I am ashamed to 
have offered what we did 
because it’s more than any 
member of the board' felt 
was right.” 

And last Friday lunch- 
time he gave an interview 
to Central Television in 
which he claimed that 
Wolves had made no ap- 
proach for McGhee, then 
phoned Central in the after- 
noon to tell them that he 
had suffered a memory 
lapse and that he had in 
Cam heard from the Wolves 
chairman Jonathan Hay- 
ward the previous day. 

Consistency is obviously 
not his most conspicuous 
virtue, any more than It is 
McGhee’s. 


C ARLOS ALBERTO came 
over to London this 
week at the invitation of 
Fanstasy Football League, 
which begins a new series 
on BBC2 on December 22. 
In recreating the Brazilian 
full-back’s goal from the 
1970 World Cup final, 
Frank Skinner played Rive- 
lino, David Baddiel played 
Clodoaldo, Jeff Astle 
played Jairzinho, the fro- 
zen Willesden Astroturf 
stood in for the sweltering 
Aztec a Stadium and the 
plum part of Pele 'went to 
Lorraine Astle, Jeff’s wife, 
in three-inch stilettoes. 
Type-cast again. 

Astle. as many of yon will 
recall, played for England 
in the 1970 finals, where, as 
he has tired of being 
reminded, he missed the 
chance of the game to the 
1-0 defeat by BraziL 

I remember yon," Car- 
los Alberto told him, “but I 
don't remember any miss.” 
“Bloody 'ell,” said Astle. 
Tt seems like you’re the 
only bugger to the world 
who doesn’t.” 


ARIO KEMPES is also 

due to come over soon 

to recreate one of Ms goals 
from, the 1978 World Cup 
final. Skinner and Baddiel 
were surprised to discover 
that the Argentinian 
striker was still playing at 
the age of 39 — for Fer- 
nandez Vial of Concepcion 
In the Chilean second 
division. 

His contract is a little un- 
usual too. He is required to 
appear only to home games. 
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Tour match: Boland v England XI [’’ston'd day 

Russell carries on 
breaking records 


MtoSehreyinPaa ri 

E VERY dog has its day 
o“t Jack Russel] has 

af- Jawing it to 
ridiculous propor- 
SJS- Not content with a 

r . 6c °rd number of 
*“ second Test, 
batting his socks off 
Atherton to save 
wStiwfcSft *1? followed it all 
2™** 18 highest score of his 
career yesterday. 

Russell made an unbeaten 
^ 0D % ® ore than he made- 
in the Old Trafford Test 
against Australia six years 
— as England. 2B3 for 
ei^t overnight pushed their 
nrst innings beyond lunch to 
M2 without further Voss, be- 
fore the acting captain Alec 
btewart pulled the plug. 

The unbroken ninth-wicket 
Partnership between Russell 
and Richard Illingworth, who '< 
made 57. had yielded 159 — ' 
believed to be an English re- 
cord for that wicket against 
this particular opposition. 

By the close Boland, in 
reply, had reached 129 for 
four on a pitch that, a hint or 
turn apart, had shown no 
flickering sign of emerging 
from the coma of the first day. 
The spinners Illingworth and 
Mike Watkins on. who have 
shared three of the wickets, 
could be expected to do the 
bulk of the work today, which 
would provoke a mixed res- 
ponse from Darren Gough, 
who retired from the fray at 
an early stage. 

Compared to last winter — 
when the casualty list read 
like the cast of a Cecil B De 
Mllle epic, and eventually in- 
cluded even the physiothera- 
pist — this has been a 
remarkably injury-free tour 
but when Gough limped de- 
jectedly from the field after 
bowling 22 ineffective deliver- 


ies, it created the first ripples 
of an injury scare. Although 
he returned to the field 
briefly before tea. he was not 
risked after the interval. 

According to Raymond Il- 
lingworth. the back of 
Gough’S right knee was “a bit 
tight", although he could not 
say whether this applied to 
the rest of him after the previ- 
ous nights visit to the nearby 
Nederburg wine estate. 

“Alec Stewart decided that 
we might as well not risk it 
today,” Illingworth said, the 
inference being that his ab- 
sence was little more than 
precautionary and he could 
return to full duty today. 

“We want to see Darren 
bowl here. If we play a four- 1 
man attack in the third Test 
we couldn't risk one of them 
not being fully' fit at the start 
of the match. The injury is ob- 
viously a concern but we 
should have a better idea 
about it after he’s had a 
night's rest. We felt he strug- 


EMOLAtfD 

Ftrat Inriaga (ovpnuatir 263-8) 

Tft C net ouJ . 1X9 

ft k ltUngworm nm emu sr 

Extras (IbS, *a nwn.„ 14 

total 3ot S Sac. 1KL& ewers) 402 

Fan at wriekctei 54 . 74 , 1 ) 3 . 16O. 100 217 . 
2M. 233 . 

DM not ban M C Uctt 
Bowflns: DaFr Silas 10-10-21 -1. WIN 
Joughby 21-2-70-1, Stalling 19-5-47-2: 
HenOoraon 49-17-08-2. Drew 33-4-128-2; 
Jackson 6-0-25-0, Kutpar 05 - 0 - 7 - 0 . 


B C gagirtey e Walfcinson o Martm _ *1 
L D Ferratra'D IHRigwonh _... _ _.... 90 
T Lasartf at Russell b fHtogworth .... 37 
K C Jackson c Crawley t> Watkinson 29 

•A P Kutper not out ...; 2 

W F Staling not oat - O 

Extras (M. ibT) : — - 0 

Total (tor 4. 50 drsrst. — 129 

FSB of wta fcs i ta 46. 78. 127. 122 
TO boh’ ti-'M Oennlstiuya. P A J OeFrei- 
taa. C W Henderson. C M WHtovflhby. B J 
Order ' 

Bowlin hi Oougtl 3.4-1-14-0: lloll 
10-3-24-a Martin 102-4-21-1: rmngworth , 
22-0-41-2: WatWnsfxi 10-5-24-1. 

Umpires: M Bagtta and ft BicxAa. 


gled 9 little bit with his line 
and length during the second 
Test — that's why he’s play- 
ing in this match." 

Gough might be grateful for 
another bowl, for injuries 
over the last year and n signif- 
icant loss of form have tar- 
nished the golden image with 
a dismal showing in the 
second Test putting his place 
in the third in doubt. 

His brief spell yesterday 
cost him 14 runs and U was 
left to Peter Martin — the 
man whose name Ted Dexter 
would have reversed and 
thought he was 10 years 
ahead of his time — to com- 
plete his over and then go on 
to produce a competitive and 
lively 11 -over spell that saw 
him swing the ball away 
nicely and gain bounce from 
the pitch where no other 
bowler had succeeded. 

Martin beat the bat on a 
number of occasions and 
thoroughly deserved the 
wicket of Bryan Baguley, who 
was caught at third slip on 
tea. Competition within the 
team is no bad thing with no 
place in the side sacrosanct 

Russell, however, has 
reached as close to that state 
of nirvana as is possible. Hav- 
ing gritted his way to 45 over- 
night in three hours, he 
opened up more yesterday, 
reaching the fifth hundred of 
his career from the last ball 
before lunch and batting in 
all for 345 minutes. 

That means that since he 
was last dismissed in the first 
innings at Johannesburg he 
has spent 10 hours and 21 
minutes at the crease for 158 
runs without being dis- 
missed, only 24 minutes and 
27 runs less than Atherton's 
marathon effort There is, of 
course, little comparison be- 
tween the two but it still rep- 
resents a remarkable display 
of single-mindedness. 



SPORTS NEWS 11 

‘A’ team 
fight 
to get 
started 
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Driving ambition . . Jack Russell on his way to his best first-class score, an unbeaten 129 photograph: Laurence Griffiths 
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r .*i: l |"™OR the past decade the 

• .»•■?&£-« v I man walking in to bat 

| at the fell of the first 

^ ~ '■ ’• *- joyed all the job-security of a 

•Y.X *' ' . r«M tail-gunner on a Lancaster 

bomber or a javelin-catcher at 
the Olympics. 

No. 3. the job every bats- 

M man worth his salt should 

crave but no one really wants, 
remains English cricket’s hot- 
test seat since Mike Gatting 
got too close to the barbecue 
. and set light to his trousers. 
The statistics explain why. 
hi the past 10 years England 
have played 110 Test matches 
and tried 19 batsmen at No. 3. 
whose combined total of 198 
innings has produced only 10 
centuries. 

Four of them have gone to 
David Gower, two to Gatting 
— including the last, a senti- 
mental affair in Adelaide last 
winter — and one each to Bill 
Athey, Graeme Hick. Alec 
Stewart (against Sri Lanka) 
and Graham Gooch, who in 
the twilight of his career took 
the Kiwis apart at Trent 
Bridge with a double hun- 
dred. There are some impres- 
sive players there but 

Test-Bound .. Crawley at the ready this week cuve mason scarcely a record to match. 



Cool Crawley ready for the hot seat 


Mike Setvey on the batsman in line for Test duty at Durban 
next week in England’s jinxed position — No. 3 in the order 


"""" 




Mark Ramprakash. Eng- 
land’s most recent incum- 
bent, has foundered with 
three jittery Innings in the 
current series. The last of . 
them, a second-ball duck, has 
probably condemned him to 1 
the sidelines for the rest of i 
the trip and beyond , 

Instead the spotlight in 
Durban next week will fall on | 
John Crawley, whose Test | 
career so far has consisted of 
nine matches in batches of 
three, punctuated by periods , 
of rejection when he was sent 
away to refine his technique 
or hone his fitness. It is a tale 
of peaks and troughs, but 
with each high a little more 
elevated than the last. 

While Ramprakash strug- 
gled this winter, Crawley was 
a patient if reluctant watcher, 
biding his time, aware that 
cricket may be a team game 
but rivalry for places is an 
essential part of it The door 
may have slammed on Ram- 
prakash when Brian McMil- 
lan pegged back his off stump 
a week ago but Crawley was 
there rattling the doorknob. 

Until his disappointment in 
the latest game at PaarL 
where he made only six runs, 


Crawley has. done all that 
could have been expected of 
him, with diligence in prac- 
tice and more than 300 runs 
in four first-class innings, in- 
cluding a lengthy hundred at 
East London. 

Consensus has it that he is 
a better batsman and athlete 
than he was a year ago when 
he opened the batting in the 
final Test in Perth and faced 
only seven balls in the match, 
caught at slip on both occa- 
sions without scoring. 

It was, he admits now, a sig- 
nificant stage of his career. 
Until then he had been recog- 
nised as a batsman of talent 
jaunty and capable of absorb- 
ing pressure but lacking a 
certain ingredient 

“That match brought a few 
things home,’* he recalled, “It 
was not exactly a blessing in 
disguise but in some ways it 
was good. It made me under- 
stand that there is no relax- 
ation period when you go in. 
I've always worked hard at 
my game but now I had to 
work harder.” 

Part of tills was the realisa- 
tion that his overall fitness 
was adequate for the county 
game but not for interna- 


tional cricket- On his return 
to England he consulted a 
specialist in London. "He 
tested me and gave me a pro- 
gramme for a month. Then I 
was retested, given a revised 
programme, retested and so 
on. We are still in touch." 

The programme has seen 
his weight come down from 
around 14'6St to just over 
I3st, which he maintains with 
a sensible diet regular exer- 
cise and, it seems, a steady 
smoking habit Once chubby, 
he is now a slim figure whose 
pinched, gaunt features are 
accentuated by a number-one 
crop that almost in an act of 
contrition has replaced and j 
camouflaged his prematurely 
thinning locks. 

"The benefits have not been I 
so much aerobic.” he says. 
“That level is not radically 
different from before. But my 
mobility has improved 
dramatically." 

There have been technical 
adjustments too. His tech- 
nique still favours the leg side 
at the expense of the off but 
he has altered his grip from 
the golfing equivalent of a 
hook-producing clench to 
something more neutral. 

Although he struggled in 
this current game, the drive 
that he eased away to the 
cover boundary on Thursday 
to get him off the mark, all 


timing and power on a diffi- 
cult pitch, was testament to 
the change. 

‘Tm back to playing as I did 
when I was a kid,” be says, 
happy to accept the challenge 
for a position he occupied in 
his first Tlesf arid his last 
three. 

"I’ve waited for the chance. 

I thought places for the first 
Test were up for grabs even 
as late as the match in Kim- 
berley. So it has been frustrat- 
ing and a test of patience. Per- 
haps that is no bad thing.” 

The likes of Brian Lara and 1 
David Boon have flourished 
at No. 3 but Crawley knows it 
is regarded as an English 
millstone- Gower recalls 
being asked to occupy the po- 
sition in 1981 and finding the 
sympathy of his colleagues 
unhelpful. "I was not con- 
vinced that I should be bat- 
ting there,” he has said, “and 
I did not expect myself to 
succeed.” 

Unquestionably that atti- 
tude has persisted down the 
line but Crawley intends to 
dispel the myth. *T know what 
people say about No. 3 but I'm 
happy to bat there, not least 
because I’ve played there all 
my career. It is such a vital 
position and yet it is the only 
one up for grabs. It would 
settle things long-term if I did 
well there, wouldn’t it?” 


N asser hussatn’s 
E ngland A team 
fought to get yester- 
day’s third Test under way 
in Peshawar — and then 
found themselves fighting 

hard to protect their series 
advantage. 

Hussain could not resist 
commenting on the irony of 
the day’s events after Eng- 
land A had straggled to 102 
for four. 

“We were on the ground 
shortly after 8am this 
morning because we pre- 
sumed there would be a 
prompt 10am start," said 
Hussain. “But the grounds- 
man didn’t move until vir- 
tually an hour later. The 
pitch had not been pre- 
pared and it was only be- 
cause we made a bit of a 
fuss that the game finally 
got under way at 11.30. 

“There would not have 
been cricket until at least 
lpm, if not 2pm. if it hadn't 
been for us." 

England's players, eager 
to get on with the game 
after the weather-affected 
drawn second Test in 
Rawalpindi, galvanised the 
groundsmen into action by 
starting to take the covers 
off the pitch themselves. 

Stadium officials obvi- 
ously fait that the pitch, al- 
though covered during yes- 
terday morning's rain, had 
not fully dried out 
Put into bat after Hussain 
bad lost the toss, England A 
initially made sound pro- 
gress but Hussain (9), 
Anthony McGrath (0) and 
Nick Knight (55) all fell lbw 
to the swinging ball after 
the former Test off-spinner 
Akram Raza had snapped 
□p Jason Gallian (16). 

McGrath is having a 
torrid time since scoring a 
century last month: four 
first-class innings have 
yielded two runs. 


Warne edges 
nearer Test 
landmark 


QHANE WARNE moved 
Owithin sight of a double 
century of Test wickets as Sri 
Lanka struggled to 251 all out 
an the first day of the first 
Test in Perth. 

Warne overcame the handi- 
cap of several niggling Inju- 
ries to claim three Sri Lankan 
wickets and lift his Test haul 
to 198 from 42 games. Asanka 
Gurus inha. playing his first 
innings since breaking his 
left thumb three weeks ago. 
was top scorer with 46. 

Australia made three 
changes from the side that 
lost the third and final Test 
against Pakistan — bringing 
in Stuart Law, Ricky Ponting 
and Brendon Julian for Steve 
Waugh, Paul Reiffel and the 
out-of-form Greg Blewett 

In New South Wales a 
maiden century by Richard 
Cbee Quee helped the state 
reach 266 for five — a lead of 
28 over West Indies. 

• Thirteen wickets fell and 
306 runs were scored on the 
first day of the one-off Test in 
Christchurch. By the close 
New; Zealand were 98 for 
three after Pakistan had 
slumped from 135 without 
loss to 208 all out. 

• Australia’s 22-year-old all- 
rounder Shane Lee has signed 
a one-year contract to play for 
Somerset next season. 


Hockey 


Sailing 


Skiing 


Thompsons doubtful for GB games 


Tough Olympic coach pays Kitt faces 1 2-month lay-off 
blunt testimony to youth after Val d’lsere crash 


Pat Rowley 


/-> REAT BRITAIN will aj- 
I —•most certainly be with- 

\Jout two Of their for- 

warHs ■— the unrelated 
Thompsons — when they play 
Belgium at the Rasante club 
in Brussels today and toi mor- 
row: Hounslow's Rob sell has 
- an ankle injury. and the 
Loughtonian Nick ha* Oil ■ 
Srhaps it is Just as i well 
that Britain, have stfll to 

the' Olympic ^ uaJ £^ a ^ J° u j r 7 
n ament and have takenthei7 
players under coasiderahon 
JrtRiTissels. Even so, with ca- 
£?S?ta the squad only 


for his comer taking and no 
Thompsons, the team almost 
picks itself. 

Although. Britain did not 
warit it published, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the 16th 
place lies between the experi- 
enced John Shaw; and the new 
discovery "Reading's Howard 
Hoskin. Shaw has 161 caps, 
Hoskin the two he won 
recently in the win and draw 
against Argentina. 

Hoskin could prove an in- 
spired choice but it. was 
Shaw, playing at inside right 
who dictated the game in the 
4-2 win over Argentina and 
bis effectiveness as a front- 
three player has been high- 
lighted in matches towards 


the end of the European Cup 
and for his club Southgate. 

In view of the Thompson 
situation, Shaw and Hoskin 
could each gat one game as an 
inside forward and another as 
a winger. 

Britain have won their last 
three games against Belgium, 
averaging three goals a game 

; bat more significant in view 
| of Britain selecting an all- 
English team, is England's 
more recent 2-1 win over Bel- 
j ghim in the European bronze 
medal match. 

Since then Belgium, whose 
giant sweeper Van Hemelen 
is still unfit have lost 3-2 to 
I Pakistan and 4-0 to Spain, Un- 
doubtedly, under their new 


coach Alain Geens, they are 
the most improved team in 
Europe this year. 

(MUT BUTT AIM (praMbta)- 9 ■— M J 
WyMb j HMM, O FordliMB, K Tafctnr, 9 
■U m, G May—, H Hoaftto. D KM I, J 
i mum , j shm. 

BELOIUM (from): M Oortt J-* 
DavDIa, L Kalaaoia, T Baaaar, H 

Cfaalat, V van Otaat. J Batman. F 

Bwrgar, A da C fcaffoy, M Kkam, O 
PiMmri. 7Hh,ll B— an. J Wa«m » , 
M Catataon, B Voytataka. 

• Today sees the last of the 
men’s regional league games 
before the pre-winter break 
with Ipswich, Hampton, , 
Formby, Oxford Hawks and 
Robinsons defending first 
place in their respective 
leagues. The top two In the 
East women’s League, Old 
Loughtonians and Bexley- 
heath, meet at ChigwelL 


Bob Fisher 

J IM SALTONSTALL. who 
has a record that is the 
envy of everyone in the sport, 
has been appointed Grest 
Britain’s Olympic coach. 

His youth squad walked off 
with every major prize this 
year, including the Nautjca 
Cup for the best team perfor- 
mance at the World Youth 
Championship in Bermuda 
and foe Youth Match Racing 
World Championship In New 
Zealand. 

His attitude is Yorkshire- 
blunt: “If we are going to he 
successful you have to drive 
the bastards.” Drive them he 


does: he still has his youths on 
the water ready to choose an 
elite squad for next year. 

Almost all his Olympic 
team — already chosen to go 
to Savannah next year — are 
former members of his youth 
squad. 'They will understand 
where I’m coming from,” he 
said, "I want to get stuck into 
them as soon as possible.” 
With a big grin he added: 
“John Major pays my salary 
to win gold medals.” 

Only foe Star class crew 
have yet to be chosen and Sal- 
tonstall said: “It looks as 
though it will be Lawrie 
Smith and Chris Mason. I’ve 
great respect for what they 
have achieved.” 


THE American AJ Kitt 

I faces up to a year oat of 
the sport with knee liga- 
ment damage after crash- 
ing during final practice 
for today's World Cup 
downhill race at Val 
d’Is6re. 

Kitt. who had his only 
World Cup success on the 
same OK piste in 1991. fell 
after losing his balance on 
a bump halfway through. 
Be will be flown home to 
Colorado tomorrow and 
will be . operated on next 
week. 

Austria's Hans Knaus 
clocked the fastest time of 
yesterday's session with 
lmin 11.69sec, ahead of 


France's David Pretot. 

Martina Ertl of Germany 
won the opening giant sla- 
lom of the women's Alpine 
season bat foiled to take 
the overall World Cup lead. 

The 22-year-old German, 
•who won the season’s first 
super-G last week in Vail, 
confirmed she was the most 
gifted all-rounder of the 
early season as she resisted 
the challenge of Slovenia's 
Mojca Suhadolc and Alex- 
andra Meissnitzer of Aus- 
tria, who were second and 
third respectively. 

Ertl’s combined lime of 
1.54.44 took her World Cup 
tally to 251 points — nine 
behind Katja Seizinger. 


{ gpR jeemed a good name j'op it at fip§t. 

- on cheeking ap we found it was the name 
of a lapge eomputep organisation. 
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ENGLISH RUGBY ENTERS THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Twickers 
throws 
the big 
switch 


T HE lights went on at 
Twickenham yesterday 
in filial preparation for 
their first public use at 
next Tuesday's Varsity 
Match, writes David 
Plummer. 

There are 184 lights — 92 
on both the East and West 
stands — with each fitting 
giving off 2,000 watts. 
Work has taken eight 
weeks to complete at a cost 
of £350,000. 

The project represents 
the final stage in the 
ground’s ambitious eight- 
year redevelopment. “They 
seem to me like pearls 
strung out on a necklace,” 
said Terry Ward of the 
Sheffield-based Mott Archi- 
tecture which oversaw 
their installation. 

The floodlights bring 
Twickenham into line with 
the other Five Nations ven- 
ues although there are no 
plans to switch internation- 
als to evening kick-offs. 

England get their first 
glimpse of Twickenham's 
new age next Saturday 
when they face Western 
Samoa. Bad light almost 
stopped play in their previ- 
ous international against 
South Africa last month 
after Will Carling's injury 
held up the game for 10 
minutes. Conditions were 
so gloomy — and li ghting in 
the stands so poor — that 
officials became concerned 
about crowd safety. 


Pitch black no more . . . traditionally gloomy Twickenham was a picture of light yesterday when work was completed 
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England’s sole standard bearers in Europe are drawn against the might of Bayern Munich 

Klinsmann casts shadow over Forest 


Martin Thorpe 


A ND then came the 
moment of truth. 
Having previously 
drawn three rela- 
tively powder-puff sides in 
the Uefa Cup, Notti n g h a m 
Forest's luck ran out yester- 
day when the quarter-final 
pairings matched them with 
the Teutonic might of Bayern 
Munich. 

The tie does contain Its 
romantic element Munich's 


Olympic Stadium was the 
scene of Forest's 1979 Euro- 
pean Cup final win over 
Malmo. the current manager 
Frank Clark : s last appearance 
as a player for the club. An- 
other omen is that Forest beat 
Malmo in the first round of 
the Uefa Cup this season. 

But memories and portents 
will count for nothing when 
the teams meet in the first leg 
in Munich on March S and at 
t be City Ground a fortnight 
later. Forest face one of the 
most free-scoring sides in the 


competition with some Tot- 
tenham reject called Jurgen 
Klinsmann accounting for 11 
of their 16 goals. 

If ever there was a test of 
the luck and defensive dog- 
gedness that has brought For- 
est five clean sheets in their 
six ties, then this is it And, if 
Forest are taking any comfort 
from the fact that the home 
leg comes second, Bayern 
have also won each of their 
three away legs so far. 

In feet it is difficult to find 
a crumb of comfort for Forest 


Of course Norwich beat Bay- 
ern two seasons ago but that 
was pre-Klinsmann. These 
days nothing seems to feze 
the Germans. They lost the 
home leg of their first-round 
tie to Lokomotiv Moscow 1-0 
but went on to win 5-0 in 
Russia. 

In the last round they could 
have been overawed by Benfl- 
ca’s Stadium of Light but won 
3-1 there for a 7-2 aggregate 
victory. 

In contrast to Bayern’s 16 
goals. Forest have struggled 


to squeeze four past Malmo, 
Auxerre and Lyon. They will 
also be without the Influential 
but suspended defender 
Cooper for the first leg- * 
Nevertheless Clark’s dead- 
pan Buster Keaton counte- 
nance betrayed no fear at 
playing Bayern. “It will cre- 
ate enormous interest." he 
said, "and is certainly one for 
us to look forward to. But at 
this stage of a European com- 
petition you know you are go- 
ing to be up against quality 

nrmnciHrrn " 


Indeed, as well as Bayern 
and Forest the last eight con- 
tains three other former 
European Cup winners — 
Barcelona and PSV Eindho- 
ven, who now meet each 
other, and AC- Milan. 

UEFA COP: Barcelona (Spj * PSV 
Eindhoven (Neth). Slavla Prague (Cz) v 
Roma fii], AC Milan Ut| v Bordeaux (Fn: 
Bayern Munien (Gen v Nottingham Forest. 
Matches to ba played March 5 and 19. 
CUP WINKERS* CUP; Dynamo Moscow 
(Rus| v Rapid Vienna (Aull: Parma |M w 
Pari* Si Germain iFri. Dooorl.vo La 
Coruna (Spl v Real Zaragoza (Spl: 
Bcru3s>a MPnchengladbach (Gorl v 
Feyenoord (Nethi Matches to be played 
March 7 and 2i. 


The crossing 
of Dons 
with Goons 


I 'M WALKING backwards 
for Christmas." sang Spike 
Milli g an , “across the Irish 
Sea." Ageing Goon addicts 
will have recognised, in Wim- 
bledon’s.proposed move to 
Dublin, a remake cf the epi- 
sode in which Dartmoor 
Prison was shipped to France 
and a cardboard replica left in 
its place. 

For Crazy People, the Goon 
Show's original title, read 
Crazy Gang, but really this is 
no. laughing matter. Sam Ham- 
mam, Wimbledon’s owner, 
has sounded out likely 
backers in Ireland and is al- 
ready talking about setting up 
acbeap travel service for the 
supporters. 

Official reaction to Ham- 
mam’s plan to create a new 
Wimbledon In Ireland’s green 
and pleasant land has been 
guarded. The Football Associ- 
ation. for once, has not 
clutched Its skirts and beaded , 
for the nearest kitchen chair. 
Like the Premier League, the 
FA will give the matter proper 
consideration. 

However Fife, the game's 
world governing body, is wor- 
ried about setting a precedent 
Allow Wimbledon to change 
countries and the next thing 
you know Omsk will be want- 
ing to play in Minsk. 

Wimbledon would not be 
the first team to pack its bags 
and go in search of bigger 
things. In baseball the Dodg- 
ers forsook Brooklyn for Los 
Angeles and the Boston 
Braves even took in Milwau- 
kee on the way to Atlanta. 

T HERE are. however, . 
two important differ- 
ences between these ex- 
amples and Wimble- 
don's plan. The franchise 
system in America makes 
moves of this sort much more 
feasible and, while local laws 
and taxes may vary considera- 
bly between the states, the 
teams are still operating 
under the same flag, the same 
federal laws and the same 
currency. 


Can any leagueseriously 
1 contemplate the prospect of 
one of its dubs, and. their op- 
ponents, mewing beyond, the 

reach of the nation’s legal 
and financial system? Cross- 
ing the Thames from Wool- 
wich, as Arsenal did, is hardly 
the same as crossing the Irish 


This is where arguments - 
about Berwick Rangers’ mem- 
bership of the Scottish League 
and the continued Welsh pres- 
ence in the Endsleigh League 
fall down. Wimbledon could 
play In Wales, land of our 
tethers and Vinnie Jones, 
with relative ease. 

H AMMAM*s idea de- 
serves high marks for 
ingenuity but rather 
fewer for practicabil- 
ity. An FA Cup tie with a lead- 
ing Premiership side would 
doubtless fill Hammam's new 
Dublin stadium but a second- 
round League Cup tie, even 
one promising a nine-goal 
thriller with Charlton, might 
be harder to sell. And what if 
Wimbledon were relegated? 
Sofor as is known, exchange • 
visits between Grimsby and 
Dublin have never really 
caught on. 

The FA of Ireland looks like 
scuppering the idea. But 
surely Hammam's strongest 
opponents will be the Wimble- 
don tens. For the reality is 
that relocating the team in Ire- 
land, or Wales come to that, 
would be the end of Wimble- 
don FC. Maybe this is the 
point Hammam is seeking to 
make. 

Wimbledon’s present aver- 
age home league attendance of 
just over 12,000 is a distinct 
Improvement on Plough Lane 
days but still covers only a 
fraction of the players' wages. 
With plans for redeveloping 
their own ground shunned by 
Merton Council, the club can- 
not continue indefinitely their 
high-wire balancing act of 
selling players and avoiding 
the relegation which would 
send them into terminal 
decline. 

So the Irish question posed 
by Hammam should not be 
chortled into oblivion, even if 
it does smack of a scheme 
dreamed up by Grytepype- 
Thynne and Moriaxty with 
Joe Kinnear. the persecuted 
Wimbledon manager, type- 
cast for the role of Bluebottle 
“Yon dirty rotten swines, 
you have deaded me again.” 

But should Kinnear succeed 
Jack Charlton as Republic of 
Ireland manager it would be 
very handy for the office. 
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Crossword 20,520 


Indispensable to all crossword addicts! A copy of 
the brand new Collins Thesaurus, the ultimate 
browser’s wordfinder. will be sent to the first, five 
correct entries drawn- Entries to Guardian Crossword 
No 20.520. 6 Bus hey Hall Road, Bushey. Herts., WD2 2EA, 
by first post on Friday or by fax to 01923 225885. Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday December 17. 
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Address 



Set by Araucaria 
Method Solve the dues and fit 
the solutions into thediatp&nftg- 
saw-urise wherever they wiR go 
A Get addicted or become a 
nun (7,3,5) 

B Plus in piece: he's armed, 
maybe with one (6) 

C Words disguised for guide 
to paths of life (4) 

D Nonsense to take lookalike 
to wife (6.5) 

E ' Number in new type: there’s 
nothing there (5) 

F Slave raised bird — um — 
will It take the air? (9) 

G Holly, softly tread to 
Tiffany's (9) 


H Lengthy rhetoric: are Joists 
forthrs? (7,3.5) 

I Place in Paris strange and 
evil is (9) 

J Clive's lot hot, sarge? 

Mauls first god in bBss (4,7) 
Old poet, Hebrew (say), that 
had his price (7) 

K Troubles here for cat with 
tale of mice (3-3) 

L Left the ship with movement 
broad and slow (5) 

M Write whodunnits: who? We 
do not know (7-3) 

N Scots philanthropist finds 
hitman’s tick (7) 

O Verb in French accord 
would shroud in brick (9) 

P High-flown words? Pulp 



chapter — put it straight 
( 6 * 5 ) 

Q Sounds like this and 
gardens while you wait (5) 

R Subject is the team: they 
have their place (6) 

S Know this “bad verse" 
book? Night bird in case 
(7.3) 

T Current conflict, carving it 
with pride (4-3) 

U Pure left's lost no chaBenge 
is implied (S) 

V Priest backed fish, as true 
as Chaucer’s knight (6) 

W No grand piano? Indicate 
one’s plight (4) 

X Africans to rase fifth note in 
horn (6) 

Y Bigger harvest: give what 
from you’s tom7 (5 ,2) 

Z Farmer (crops or fax?): last 
soul's in com (8) 
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INTERVIEW 


Anne-Marie West: 
Quilt and grief of 
a survivor 


19 


CONTEXT 


Malcolm Bradbury: I No comeback for f I Politburo of 

a bid idea for the I commuters on the "J" pylons sits uneasily 
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24 
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01 llw billion 
cigarettes exported Iasi year 
■dfeappearetfontytobe 
smeHtod back on to the 
marketplace at a cost of V 

some £10ba in lost taxes 


Gibraltar 



'Antwerp 
- ‘Cyprus 


HonpKoog 



Cigarettes are shipped tax free from the UK and US. 
Traffickers buy them and provide customs with false or 
forged documents to 'prove' that the - :• '.ve been 
reexported Sales boom as cwarettK .ve diverted vfa 
Wthe blackmarket to Europe. China. .. «. South America. 


Hlegal trading in cigarettes, especially to 
China, the world’s biggest market, is now 
a multi-billion dollar business which has 
led to gang murder. ANDREW HIGGINS 
and LEONARD DOYLE investigate 

Smuggling 
boom at the 
fag end of a 
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State Express 555, a BAT 
brand beloved of Mao 
and now (above) of many 
ordinary Chinese smokers 

ket itself, buying duty-paid 
cigarettes for sale inside the 
territory. Others, like Giant 
Island, concentrate on the 
more lucrative export trade. 




P ROFESSOR 

Judith Mackay , an 
anti-smoking 
campaigner based 
in Hong Kong, 
says that illegal 
trafficking does not damage 
the business of the multina- 
tionals. It develops brand loy- 
alty in new markets: ‘They 
lose nothing from smuggling. 
It makes their cigarettes 
cheaper. This means more 
people can afford them and 
take up the habit" Most 
smuggled cigarettes carry no 
health wa rnin gs 

The NatWest Securities 
report noted thatBAThad 
maintained sales to China de- 
spite tight import restrictions 
imposed in 1993: “Since BAT’S 
cigarettes reach the Chinese 
market through informal 
c h annels, mostly via Hong 
Kong, this has had little effect 
on actual volume." 

BAT declined to comment 
specifically on what * ’informal 
c h a nn els" might involve and 
said only: '*We are aware that 
some of our products do end 
up in China. We do not con- 
done this and have lobbied 
Chinese authorities to reduce 
taxes and trade barriers to 
remove the incentive to 
smuggle." (In 1841, Lord Palm-* 
erst on said — when the Chi- 
nese retaliated against the for- 
eign traders by banning 
opium imports and resolutely 
confiscating and destroying 
their stock-in-trade: “While 
the opium trade is forbidden 
by law. it must inevitably be 
carried on by fraud and 
violence.”) 

For smugglers to avoid Chi- 
na's heavy duty and strict con- 
trols on imports demands me- 
ticulous planning, but the 
profits are immense and the 
penalties far less severe than 
for drug trafficking. A favour- 
ite ploy allegedly used by 
Giant Island was to arrange a 
secret rendezvous in the South 

China Sea for ships which had 
been loaded up with cigarettes 
from bonded warehouses in 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The cigarettes would then be 
transferred on to fishing 
boats, out of the many small 
and large Chinese ports, for an 
onward journey. Fearful of pi- 
rates, imposters and govern- 
ment officials, the smugglers 
identified each other using a 
pre-arranged code — the 
serial number ofa Chinese 
banknote. Each month as 
many as 100,000 boxes, con- 
taining a total of one billion 
cigarettes, entered the Chi- 
nese market in this way. 

How did an experienced 
multinational like BAT be- 
come entangled with an outfit 
as dubious as Giant Island? 
When a rival cigarette trader 
started to cut into its business 
with BAT, Giant Island called 
Continued on page 15 
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T HE main witness — 
let's call him Wit- 
ness X — Left for 
work in his new 
black Porsche. He 
neverarrived.lt 
wasn't until two days later 
that his battered corpse was 
found, floating in a laundry 
bag near Clifford Pier in 
Singapore harbour. He had 
been badly beaten: his mouth 
and nose had teen sealed with 
masking tope and three lead- 
weighted divir.g belts were 
strapped to his torso. 

The body oflWitnessX was 
found on April 1. two weeks 
before he waj d ue to fly to 
Hong Kong. 1 lere be would 
have identic* I himself before 
a Crown cola v court as 
Tommy Chui - and would 
have betray e the secrets of a 
cigarette syn Licate involving 
Chinese triafe and corrupt 

customs offipals. 

Had Cbui.p cigarette traf- 
ficker, madffit to court he 
could have mt on public 
record whatfie had already 
told investigators from Hong 
Kong's inda*endent Commis- 
sion AgaH Corruption 
(ICAC). Th«p statements 
have promied a worldwide 
mvestigatijn into detailed al- 
legations which include: 

• Bribes to HKSioo mil- 

lion (£8 myion) paid by a ciga- 
rette synd ate to several em- 
ployees of, is Hong Kong _ 

subsidiary if British- Ameri- 
can Tobac > 4 AUhave S mce 
left the co: 

has been i suggestion that 
BAT kneT> if these bnbeRor 

was in an way connected 

Srith the 1 itness X murder m 

2b53v Dent toy triad grogs 

in smuggpg t0 1* 16 w °fJ d 3 
biggest c arette market, 

Chfnaai Taiwan, of many 
bSnds v ichare produted by 

foreign! riti-national firms. 


• Collusion by corrupt cus- 
toms officers and shipping 
companies in an illicit ciga- 
rette trade which is said to 
cost China up toa US$1 billion 
in lost revenue each year. 

A glance at the official US 
export and import statistics 
for cigarettes shows that a 
third of the world’s exports — 
that is. 280 billion “sticks" as 
people in the game call ciga- 
rettes — ‘'disappear" every 
year. These cigarettes are 
logged out as exports from the 
US, but they somehow drop off 
the official statistics and are 
widely assumed to have fallen 
into the bands of highly-orga- 
nised smugglers. Investiga- 
tors believe that smuggling on 
such a scale deprived govern- 
ments of more than £10 billion 
in tax revenues test year. 

"Hie main beneficiaries are 
the cigarette manufacturers 
who get pa id in full for their 
product, and the smugglers 
who make a fortune on every 
container of cigarettes they di- 
vert" says Luc Joossens, a 
Belgian anti-smoking cam- 
paigner whose business is 
tracking the complex routes | 
I bv which smugglers get the 
cigarettes on the market with- j 
out having to pay duties. 

The Chinese government 
estimates that it loses $1 

billion in revenues annually 
from black market trading in 
imported tobacco; the duty on 
cigarettes in China is up to 420 
per cent and cigarette taxes 
represent 7 per cent of total 
Chinese tax revenue- The 
problem is no less serious for 
European governments and 
the most recent European 
Union Court of Auditors' 

Report estimates that smug- 
gling last year cost EU govern- 
ments an estimated £166 mil- 
lion from taxes which were 

never collected. Customs 

intelligence officers say that 


the true figure is probably 
much higher, because they 
simply do not know how many 
cigarettes are diverted on to 
the black market 

The Belgian port of Ant- 
werp with its vast warehouses 
Is now the main international 
transit port for US manufac- 
tured cigarettes and last year 
it handled 72 billion ciga- 
rettes, out of a total of 74 
billion imported to the EU. 
There are many curiosities of 
the Antwerp trade: one of 
them, for example, is that over 
a third of the cigarettes which 
arrived there were forwarded 
to Cyprus — where even if 
everyone chain-smoked they 
couldn't work their way 
through a fraction of them. 
Many of these cigarettes are 
sold to Lebanese businessmen 
based in Cyprus who then sup- 
ply them to the Middle East- 
ern market 

Others are shipped to Alba- 
nia, from where they are bro- 
ken into smaller consign - 
ments to be smuggled into 
Italy. Others are shipped to 
Gibraltar, a den for trafficking 
into Spain, where smuggled 
Winstons are estimated to 
make up 10 per cent of the 
market 
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B UT many of the 
cigarettes never 
leave the EU and 
are simply 
diverted by crim- 
inal gangs while 
in transit Customs officials 
estimate that two lorry-loads 
of cigarettes go missing every 
day: that's 20,000,000 sticks. In 
some cases, forged customs 
documents are handed In to 
support claims that the ciga- 
rettes left the EU and. that no 
import taxes are due. In 
other cases, lorries are simply 
hijacked by gangs while In 

transit The profits on a con- 


tainer of tax-free cigarettes 
are enormous — some £40,000 
— and the risks relatively low. 
If the container is seized, the 
loss is only the £14,000 it cost 
to buy the the consignment. 
The risks are much lower 
than the drugs trade, and 
tobacco traffickers are not 
social pariahs. 

But this is relatively minor 
Illicit business. When James 
"Buck" Duke, founder of the 
business empire now known 
as British American Tobacco, 
first heard ofa new cigarette- 
making machine, he shouted: 
“Bring me the atlas.” He 
wanted to consult the infor- 
mation about population size, 
and pointed to one vast 
country in particular "That." 
he said, "is where we are go 
> mg to sell cigarettes.'* 

He was talking of China — 
and in Buck Duke's day, its 
population was only 430 mil- 
lion. Today, it is more than 1.1 
billion and 300 million of 
those are confirmed smokers. 
Before the 1949 Communist 
revolution, half of BAT'S prof- 
its came from China: the BAT 
brand, State Express 555, was 
Mao Zedong's favourite 
smoke, and a packet of 555s 
plays a screen-filling role in 
Zhang Yimou's new movie 
about thirties gangsters. 
Shanghai Triad. Along with 
other the other multination- 
als, BAT is scrambling to get 
back into a market four times 
bigger than that of the entire 
former Soviet Union, the 


other major growth area. 
"China is the world's largest 
cigarette market, estimated at 
17.000 billion cigarettes a 
year," said Laura Knight 
senior corporate affairs man- 
ager for BAT Hong Kong. 

Anti-smoking campaigners 
feel that the rush to sell ciga- 
rettes to China now is very 
much like the opium trade, 
which began early in the 19th 
century when International 
trading firms cold-bloodedly 
set out to addict as many Chi- 
nese as possible to the ding, 
and then profitably supply 
that addiction. Hong Kong 
itself was seized from China 
by Britain after the 1841 
Opium War mostly as an ame- 
nable place from which to do 
business in the drug. Like 
today’s multinationals, opium 
traders hired lawyers and ex- 
perts to debunk the "mischie- 
vous fallacy” that opium Is ad- 
dictive and dangerous: “The 
use of opium is not a curse but - 
a comfort to hard working 
Chinese," argued that notable 
Hong Kong firm, Jardine and 
Matheson. 

Because of import restric- 
tions in China, foreign ciga- 
rettes are only meant to be 
available in special tourist 
shops, but two recent reports, 
one by NatWest securities, the 
other by Salomon Brothers, 
point out that BAT actually 
controls half the market for 
imported cigarettes in China. 

A former BAT employee sup- 
plied information which was 


substantiated by market 
analysts: that 20 per cent of 
BAT" 5 1990 profits — around 
US$200 million — was based 
on revenue from cigarettes 
subsequently smuggled into 
China. 


W orldwide 

cigarette 
consump- 
tion fell 
slightly test 
year, but 

Western manufacturers are 
booming, thanks to the 
demand for mUd-tasting 
status-symbol brands in Rus- 
sia. Eastern Europe, South- 
east Asia and China. 

Crucial to this are distribu- 
tors like Giant Island Limited, 
a firm which Witness X helped 
set up in 1986 and which he 
later accused of paying bribes 
and smuggling billions of ciga- 
rettes to China and Taiwan. 
Between 1986 and 1993, Giant 

Island and associate firms 
purchased £700 million of ciga- 
rettes, mostly from BAT. 

A former director of the 
Ann and partner of Witness X, 
Chong Tsui-jun, has been 
charged with tax fraud. Also 
in detention is a former Hong 
Kong customs officer, Henfrey 
Tin. arrested in connection 
with smugglingaUegatioiis, 
Between 1986 and 1993, 

Giant Island and associate 
companies became a leading 
distributor of cigarettes for 
BAT Company (Hong Kong) 
Limited, a subsidiary of Brit- 


ain's third largest firm, BAT 
Industries Group. It also also 
peddled Japanese cigarettes 
purchased from a Hong Kong 
subsidiary of Japan Tobacco 
International Ltd It has been 
alleged that Giant Island in- 
creased its hlghly-profi table 
relationship with BAT 
through pay-offs to staff. 

In a Hong Kong court last 
month, a magistrate review- 
ing charges against Chong, 
referred to very large sums of 
money paid by Giant Island to 
Jerry Lui. BAT’S former ex- 
port director, who has left 
Hong Kong. Bank records, the 
magistrate added, showed 
that "very large sums of 
money were paid to Jerry 
Lui" from an account used by 
Giant Island. He found no evi- 
dence to link Chong to such 
money, suggesting the real 
culprit was another partner. 

"We are aware of the brib- 
ery allegations against former 
BAT employees," said Ms 
Knight of BAT in Hong Kong, 
"BAT has a corporate ethics 
policy which does not permit 
the acceptance of material 
gifts or incentives backed by 
strong management controls. 
No one has been dismissed for 
taking bribes." 

BAT runs a large factory In 
Hong Kong and also uses the 
territory as its regional head- 
quarters. Instead of selling 
directly to the retell market, it 
relies on authorised distribu- 
tors. Some of these dealers 
focus on the Hong Kong mar- 
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Souring 
the path 
to peace 


A WEEK after President . Clinton 
brought moral uplift to Ireland 
north and south, the IRA yesterday 
brought everyone down to earth with a 
bang. The President told the men of vio- 
lence: “You are the past, your day is 
over" and most of the nation tingled with 
excitement The ERA responded yester- 
day in unreconstructed fashion as if the 
whiff of reconciliation brought from over 
the ocean had passed it by completely. A 
statement released in Dublin, bluntly sta- 
ted: “There is no question of the IRA 
meeting the ludicrous demand for a sur- 
render of ERA weapqns either through 
the front or the back door." 

It would be easy to dismiss this as a 
bargaining counter in advance of the 
first meeting in New York this weekend 
of the three-man independent commis- 
sion, to be headed by former US Senator 
George Mitchell. As the British govern- 
ment admitted, the ERA was saying no 
more than it had said before, even if the 
language used was intemperate. And 
they were in any case answering a ques- 
tion (the “surrender" of their weapons) 
that no one had asked of them. But words 


do matter. That was what President Clin- 
ton’s visit was all about He spoke in the 
language of hope and sent a tremor of 
optimism through the land which could 
almost have registered on a scale if one 
existed. We all know what the IRA 
means. They believe themselves to be — 
no matter what anyone else thinks — a 
legitimate army: and armies which have 
agreed to peace talks don't lay down 
their arms in advance. They haven’t in 
Bosnia, why should they in Ireland, so 
the argument goes. 

But Ireland isn't Bosnia. It isn't like 
anywhere else on earth. There are three 
intransigent sides all of the same ethnic 
grouping but unprepared to compromise 
because they all know they are 100 per 
cent in the right and the other sides in 
the wrong. David Trimble, the Unionist 
leader tried to persuade the Protestant 
paramilitary groups to engage in a token 
gesture of unil ateral disarmament in 
order to gain “moral advantage" but 
failed. But that doesn't give the IRA a 
licence to stall. Have they never heard of 
moral advantage? Most ordinary people 
in Britain cannot even begin to under- 
stand why. if Nelson Mandela can em- 
brace his jailers, the IRA can't make a 
simple token gesture: a pound of Semtex 
oh the table as a downpayment of their 
good intent conditional upon the Protes- 
tant terrorist groups doing the same. But 
they won't and in their own terms they 
— or at least the current ruling faction 
within them — think they can't That’s 
why language is so important It wasn't 
just what they said, recidivist though it 
was, but the way they said it and espe- 
cially the use of the world “ludicrous” 


coming so soon after Northern Ireland 
had bathed in waters of reconciliation 
the previous we^k. Seven days ago it 
looked as though President Clinton had 
made progress In helping Sinn Fein and 
the IRA towards making the necessary 
compromises without which mistrustful 
public opinion wont be convinced that 
Irish republicanism is ready for the poli- 
tics of compromise. That’s why yester- 
day's development was so profoundly de- 
pressing and why John Major was right 
to show his angst 

But it doesn't mean the peace talks 
have been derailed, merely that they 
must be pursued in a more sour but 
maybe realistic way. The twin-track ap- 
proach Is still in place and the negotia- 
tors must dream up some unfathomable 
formula which will enable the warring 
factions to agree simultaneously, and 
maybe remotely, to actions they dare hot 
speak aloud now. That will be difficult 
but not impossible. The IRA is not the 
only party which must compromise. 
Martin McGuinness, the Sinn Fein nego- 
tiator, was wrong to suggest that Britain 
was demanding the humiliation and sur- 
render of the IRA, but there Is equally no 
doubt that Mr Major's wafer thin major- 
ity in the House of Commons makes it 
difficult to manoeuvre without risking 
the wrath of his Ulster tail. The greatest 
hope for progress is the undoubted and 
deep-seated desire of the vast majority of 
people on both sides of the border for an 
end — on as honourable terms as is feasi- 
ble — to a war that has proved unwinna- 
ble for both sides. Nothing that the IRA 
said yesterday Will change that find it 
may even strengthen it 


Time to clean 
the stables 


M ANY people may wonder whether 
Conservative Central Office is 
really necessary. How can that puny 
office compare with the government in- 
formation mar-hinp- churning out dozens 
of daily releases on ministerial initia- 
tives? Indeed, Whitehall's press officers 
from time to time have expressed con- 
cern at the political slant they are 
required to give some releases. Their 
main union a few years ago expressed 
anxiety over the “siide into sloganising 
and selling rather than information'’ 
that its members were expected to pro- 
vide. It even drew up guidelines for a 
proposed code of ethics. Government in- 
formation was one area which was not 
cut in the 1980s, spending increasing six- 
fold during the decade to £120 million a 
year. The propaganda ranged from a poll 
tax pamphlet through every door to the 
Health Department’s “good news" unit 
set up to downplay the bad and promote 
the good. Brian Mawhinney, however, 
the relatively new head of Conservative 
Central Office has produced a new twist 
to an old tale: leaking. official informa- 
tion which Whitehall cannot put out 
The most nauseous example occ- 
urred last week when our Home Affairs 
Editor was telephoned by Central Office 
to ask whether be wanted background 
information about a Nigerian asylum 
seeker — information which be had 
requested from the Home Office but had 


been told was not available &)mehow 
the confidential information was slippttl 
to Conservative Party headquarters, 
which proceeded to try and sm^ar the 
applicant by emphasising he had been 
travelling dh a fraudulent passport — a 
• tactic which many people Seeing from 
persecution have to use — and had origi- 
nally claimed he was a student Even 
judged by the current tatty state of pub- 
lic ethics, making party political use of 
confidential Home Office asylum files 
must be a new low for this government 
Some relief . was provided two days later 
when another leak was splashed across 
the Daily Telegraph’s front page suggest- 
ing the Lord Chancellor would be mak- 
ing a speech that day warning the Judges 
not to . overstep the mark in q u a shin g 
ministerial decisions. No such speech 
was due " — or made — although an em- 
barrassed Telegraph claimed .their 
source had only confused the date, of the 
speech. The Lord Chancellor has sent an 
angry letter to the Telegraph and 
Labour an angry ' letter to Mr 

Mawhinney. . . x - T 

Labour is absolutely right to ask 
Mawhinney whether his press team are 
“merely incompetent, or malicious,-or Is 
it simply that they are out of control". If 
-he was not so proud of being “nasty”, it 
might even be possible to feel sorry for 
the chairman. After a bullish start .to his 
new job. he is fast acquiring the leaden 
touch of his hapless predecessor. Noth- 
ing is going right, particularly, the polls 
with yesterday’s Gallup still showing 
Labour 39 per cent ahead. Cleaning up 
his stables could help himself — and his 
party. 



Dismembering values 


Europe has been striken by a vims 
which has already ravaged the US 
and Britain -the delusion that 
governments can cut their way out of 
trouble. MARTIN WOOLLACOTT on 
how the French are determined to 
resist it. Illustration by PETER TILL 


C AN A Europe 

worth living in be 
built on the wreck- 
age of the hopes and 
values that have 
sustained it in the past? That 
is the question being thrust 
before us by French workers 
and students. 

Talk of Maastricht criteria, 
of German demands, and of 
welfare reform, tend to create 
the idea that European union, 
and the price to be paid for it . 
is the central issue. But 
Europe's overriding problem 
is not monetary union or any 
other form of greater 
integration. It is a crisis which 
existed before Maastricht was 
even thought of and which 
would exist if Maastricht had 
never been thought of. Euro- 


pean union is not its cause 
and cannot be its cure. 

Europe is in the grip of a 
disease. It has been repeatedly 
diagnosed by the more far- 
sighted among economists 
and political scientists. Every- 
body knows it and speaks of it 
in a generalised way. and yet. 
like relatives refusing to ad- 
mit the condition of a loved 
one, everybody tiptoes around 
the sick bed, attending to 
everything except the basic 
cause. It Is a disease which 

eats a way Qrst at the social 

tissue of the working popula- 
tion, and then attacks the 
blood^systeins of social help. 
Its destructive energy comes 
from a powerful dynamic, 
part greed, part fear, that 
moves an Insecure majority, a 


fearful business class, and 
panicky governments, to in- 
creasing neglect of what were 
once seen as theirduties. It 
has come later to the conti- 
nent than it came to America 
and Britain, but it has come. 

To call this disease unem- 
ployment, or a consequence of 
economic liberalisation, is to 
slip back into terminology 
that narrows and distorts the 
reality. This Is not a matter of 
people out of work but of a 
ruinous revolution in behav- 
iour that touches everything, 
from education to marriage 
and clothes. Why are there so 
many combat boots and 
knives in shop windows, so 
much survivalist rubbish, so 
much aggression even in high 
fashion? The world of winners 
and losers is dressing Itself for 
the fray. 

The stages of the disease are 
well-known, although they 
chase one another in a circle 
that makes it difficult to say 
which comes first But there is 
the shrinkage in employment 
as companies and govern- 
ments seek the benefits from 
junking their broader respon- 
sibilities. then the realisation 
that without tax Increases the 
old support systems cannot be 
paid for, along with the con- 


clusion that appropriate tax 
increases are politically 
impossible. 

We get so conditioned to 
this sequence that even those 
opposed to it often accept that 
it is in some way natural The 
rest of Europe is invited to be 
horrified that French public 
service pensions are 70 per 
cent of earnings before retire- 
ment, that the French have a 
free choice of doctors, and a lot 
of local hospitals supervised 
by local people, or that French 
railway lines reach small 
towns. How pathetic, how 
ridiculous. 1 We order things 
better elsewhere in Europe. 

Few dare directly ask, now, 
why our societies are sup- 
posed not to be able to afford 
such things? No doubt there 
could and should be changes 
in welfare systems. But wel- 
fare protests in Europe, of 
which France offers the most 
dramatic example, are, be- 
yond the sectional interests 
which undoubtedly operate, 
opposed not to reform but to 
the illusory cure erf cutting. 

For the first cuts are never the 
last Governments cut first 
Cat, then muscle, then bone. As 
costs migrate from caring to 
guarding, from the welfare 
state to the lock-up state, they 


save less than they expected 
The phrase “another round of 
cuts" is wearily familiar. 
There is always another round. 
as the British Civil Service, f«* 
example, is now discovering. 

Firms do the same, as they 
move work out of their own 
relatively regulated struc- 
tures into a contractors' jun- 
gle outside. A weaker and 
weaker central structure, less 
and less well financed, is faced 
with more and more demands 
it cannot meet Fewer jobs or 
worse Jobs, less help for those 
without jobs. What could be 
more insane? 

Cuts feed on themselves, al- 
ways creating the need for 
more cuts. The arrogance of 
governments which repeat- 
edly offer this cure is akin to 
that of surgeons repeatedly 
performing an unsuccesful 
operation. The national di- 
mension here can be crucial, 
when cuts are seen as particu- 
larly aimed at the structures 
which created modern 
nations, like the post, the rail- 
ways, popular education and 
universal health care, repre- 
sentatives of all of which, it is 
worth noting, are prominent 
on the streets of France today. 
Without these great unifying 
institutions there literally 


would not have been a modern 
Britain, France. Germany. 
Those who work for them 
have some consciousness of 
their historic nation-building 
role, and know that more is 
being slashed than jobs or 
pensions. 

Though the disease we suf- 
fer from is not essentially con- 
nected with the European 
enterprise, there is one obvi- 
ous point at which the one 
aggravates the other. The Ger- 
man version of the culture of 
contentment includes a very 
Specific prejudice against any 
redistribution of German 
wealth being effected by the 
spendthrift habits of other 
Europeans. This is perhaps 
more important than alleged 
nightmares about the return 
of wheelbarrow money. The 
Germansfear a kind erf theft of 
their assets and this has added 
to the pressure on other gov- 
ernments to cut deficit spend- 
ing. The Germans have not 
cut their own public spending 
by much, trusting that they 
will be able to continue to af- 
ford it at something like the 
old levels. As for others, they 
had better not try to finance 
their spending with what 
'amounts to German money. 

Helmut Kohl may have set 
the scene, and Theo Walgel 
may have rung up the curtain 
for the French troubles. But 
they are not the authors of 
those troubles. France's long 
effort to match a strong mark 
with a strong franc played its 
part. Even that is not the 
prime cause, which lies tn the 
wasting disease from which 
all Europe, and America, suf- 
fers. The Germans have 
helped make it clear that there 
is no cure for the disease in a 
monetary union dominated by 
their particular needs, even 
though there are many other 
substantial arguments for 
that objective- They have also 
helped to make clear that the 
push for monetary union, as 
well as being a reaction to 
events like German reunifica- 
tion. may also have come to 
serve as a substitute for action 
on matters which ought to 
have taken precedence. 

It is only France, with Its 
tradition of physical rebellion 
when the people intuit that 
the government has lost its 
grip, that could have staged 
this battle. There is too much 
order in Germany and 
Sweden, too much distraction 
in Spain and Italy, too much 
apathy in Britain. Europe’s 
resignation. Its sense of 
slowly drifting into worse 
times, is suddenly confronted 
by youthful energy and by 
union resolve, phenomena we 
had almost forgotten. 

That is heartening as well 
as worrying. Those on the 
streets may not have the 
answers, but they are power- 
fully expressing the belief, 
shared all over the continent, 
that the solutions to our pre- 
dicament offered by our gov- 
ernments and business 
classes are Inappropriate and 
risk making it worse. This is 
the real threat to Europe, and 
to European union. 


Smallweed 



I T WAS heartening this 
week to see Mr Major 
adopt some of the green- 
grocerliness of ills predeces- 
sor. A decent greengrocer's, 
as Thatcher p4re would 
doubtless have drummed 
into his daughter, would be 


so much more efficient If it 
weren't for the customers. 
Ditto restauran ts, w hich as 
many restaurateurs will 
tell you, would work per- 
fectly well if only the diners 
wouldn't keep getting in the 
way, asking for food, or 
worse, complain i ng about 
the food. Mr Major spoke up 
for the oppressed propri- 
etor class when he told the 
Charter Mark wannabes 
that the responsibility for 
the sad state of public 
services lies not with the 
Government, but with the 
public. “It is a two-way 
street." he said. '‘Consum- 
ers must take responsibility 
as well.” Sounds reason- 
able. “Patients shouldn't 
call out a GP unless it really 
is an emergency. Ambu- 
lances should not be used as 
taxis. Parents have a duty to 
help schools to maintain 
discipline and make sure 
that children attend regu- 
larly.” Smallweed wonders 
if this principle could be 


applied more broadly. A 
common complaint among 
journalists concerns yon. 
the readers. In the theatre, 
blame lies with the audience. 

Mr Major might care to 
apply the principle to de- 
mocracy . a process which 
works splendidly in the 
sterile conditions of the pse- 
phologist's laboratory, but 
seems to go skew- whiff as 
soon as voters are involved. 
Someone, somewhere (not, 
Smallweed feels, the Mar- 
quis de Vouvenargues) once 
said that “If the people don’t 
elect us, well have to elect 
another people”, or some 
such. Surely a first step 
would be for the Govern- 
ment to award itself a Char- 
ter Mark. It has, obviously, 
been doing a wonderful job 
since 1979, only stymied by 
a stubborn populace . 


O NE THING restau- 
rant customers will 
insist on doing is tip- 
ping, further upsetting the 


smooth functioning of an 
establishment Not since the 
days of the Spanish Civil 
War can tipping and service 
charges have aroused such 
passion as they did this 
week with the introduction 
of a private member’s bill 
by the Earl of Bradford, 
himself a restaurateur. 
George Orwell, stationed in 
Barcelona in 1936-37. 
received a lecture from a 
hotel manager fbr trying to 
tip a lift-boy: tipping had 
been outlawed in the first 
flush of revolution. Even 
screen terrorist Quentin 
Tarantino has debated the 
issue, his film Reservoir 
Dogs featuring several 
underworld types — 
although one turns out to be 
an undercover policeman — 

discussing the merits of the 
tip. These, however, are not 
gentlemen criminals. 

Their philosophical rum- 
blings take place within 
earshot of the waitress. 

The Times had few doubts. 


“It is time for diners to 
grow up and assert their 
rights,” thundered a leader, 
“no t for the State to take 
charge or this essentially 
private transaction.” And a 
Charter Mark to you, sir. 


S TEVE FORBES, the 
man plodding along on 
the inside in the race 
to become the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
mo ved into second place in 
the polls this week behind 
his rival for the Republican 
nomination. Bob Dole. 
Despite his daftness, 
Forbes, eldest son ofMal- 
colm Forbes and Inheritor 
of his media empire, seems 
to be getting his message 
across. For a man referred 
to by his own supporters as 
“Perot Lite”, the "Broccoli 
Man" (yon know it’s good 
fbr you, but you don’t like 
it), “a man with no side”, 
and, more cryptically, “a 
wonk with no small talk”, 
this might seem surprising. 


The secret of his success, 
however, is in his pocket 
Forbes has pledged himself 
to spend “whatever it 
takes" to get elected. So far 
it has taken $7 million, but 
for a man whose private jet 
is named the “Capitalist 
Tool” this is a mere detail. 

In a troublingocrtbreak of 
transatlantic syncrouiclty, 
Jimmy Goldsmith popped 
up again this week, an event 
which used to precede at the 
very least a magazine 
launch or a society wed- 
ding, but nowadays seems 
to be provoked by the slight- 
est hint of a forthcoming 
election. Sir Jimmy has a 
party and, more impor- 
tantly, he has money. 
Unfortunately his prospects 
may not be too bright. For, 
it seems, he is vocally chal- 
lenged. in a similar way to 
the Prime Minister- Where 
Mr Major Is wont to say 

urfiAn Yin wmona 


‘ wunt” when he means 
“want”. Goldsmith has 
been heard to pronounce 




Where s 
truth serum? 


Our fascination 
with scary but 
obscure diseases 
distracts us from 
the real health 
issues, warns 
SARA MAITLAND 


G OLLY we do love a 
nice scare, don’t we? 
A nice safe scare. 
Remember fair- 
ground rides— the best of all 
are the ones that frighten you 
to screaming point; remember 


until everyone was frightened 
out of their minds, and none- 
theless deeply resentful of the 
grown-ups who turned on the 
lights and suggested bed-time? 
These are nice safe scares. 

One of the best nice scares 
around at the moment seems 
to be obscure diseases. Ideally 
the disease should have a very 
scientific and hard -to-pro- 
nounce proper name (like, 
say, CreutzfeJdt-Jakob Dis- . 
ease, or Acquired Immune De- 
ficiency Syndrome); an easy- 
to- grasp nickname — “mad 
cow disease” or Aids; spectac- 
ular but vague symptoms (the 
virus last year that ate your 
face off for instance); be some- 
one else’s fault (“I blame the 
government myself’); cause 
considerable scientificde- 
bate, if possible with political 
overtones; and no one you ac- 
tually know should ever actu- 
ally get it. (This is not hard 
with CJD by the way — only 55 
people, fewer than one in a 
million, died of it last year.) 

This is hot stuff The media 
love It; what got the colour 
picture in yesterday’s Guard- 
ian? An enormous slab ofkill- 
er beet What did not get a 
picture at all? The reassuring 
news that flu levels are tower 
than two years ago; evidence 
that PCP in cot mattresses 
does not cause cot deaths; and 
above all that a government 
study confirms that poverty is 
the greatest health risk in this 
country. 

I’m not blaming the media. 
This is not simply a media gen- 
erated panic. It is a response 
to some thing deep in all of us. 
The question is, what is that 
something? 

Part of the thrill rises from a 
wonderful social change. We 
now have a real and realistic 
expectation that children will 
live and not die. That we can 
be delightfully frightened of 
weird and improbable dis- 
eases Is truly something to cel- 
ebrate: “it isn't the cough that 


carries them off” any more. 
Rejoice. 

However, there is a darker 
side to all this, mad one that we 
must perhaps try to face more 
honestly. The most dangerous 
place, in terms of both physi- 
cal and psy chic health, is the 
home. 

Childhood obesity Is in- 
creasing because children do 
not walk to school anymore; 
they dp not walk to school be- 
cause parents think Ittoo dan- 
gerous: but children (and 
adults, women especially) are 
at greater risk of assault at 
home, from family and neigh- 
bours, than they are from de- 
ranged sex maniacs “out 
there” and at far greater risk 
from obesity than from any 
form of assault ' 

Parents are d emanding that 
schools stop serving their chil- 
dren beef, but the take-up fig- 
ures on free vaccinations for 
children are falling. We are 
terrified of Aids, to the point of 
defending legal discrimina- 
tion, but are still letting our 
children ride in the front seat 
of our cars. We want a govern- 
ment clamp-down on drug 
fiends— but are not installing 
smoke alarm systems in our 
own homes, nor do we stop 
drinking alcohol. Hypother- 
mia will kill more people this 
wmter than CJD will kill in 
the decade; but we accept tax 
cuts in preference to in- 
creased pensions. 

I believe we like health 
scares” exactly the way we 
like the Big Dipper and the 
ghost story: underneath it all 
we know theatre bogus. What 
is truly and therefore unbear- 
ably frighte ngis the truth: 
the home, thenormal social 
milieu of our tally Lives ( 
where we could and should act 
in minor wayi to protect those 
we are supposed to love (in- 
cluding ourselves), that is 
where our physical and men- 
tal health are really at risk. 

At the individual level we 
now know lotiabout the mech- 
anisms of denal and projec- 


tion. hut we dc not want to 
apply this knowledge socially, 
practically. Wthave mytholo- 
gised the famib as the place of 
safety, protection, security, 
well-being. Ony by making 
the big bad worid look bigger, 
badder and more exotdcally 
dangerous can ve cover up the 
fact that the red risks to 
health and haptiness lurk 
right there. Thcjreai risk to 
children's healh is the behav- 
iour of their cafers. The real 
risk to the popuation's health 
is the selfishneg of its 
members. 

Much more agreeable to 
blame the braindssue of luna- 
tic sheep, and th capitalist 
interest of government offi- 
cials really. 


the word “moose trick”. 
Mouse trick? What can the 
man be talking about? The 
Mouse trick Treaty? Ahh. 
Maastricht. 


S HOULD Mr Forbes be 
disappointed to his 
quest to buy office, be 
can always seek solace with 
a scheme started recently In 
New York by the Adopt-A- 
Higbway Maintenance Cor- 
poration. As the name sug- 
gests, fora mere $750 per 
month Individuals or 
groups can take responsi- 
bility for keeping a mile of 
New York road Utter-free. 
Bette Midler, it is reported, 
has shown her liberal 
colours by requesting an es- 
pecially mucky piece of 
road, the Bronx River Park- 
way. The pay-off for Bette 
will be the appearance of a 
sign bearing her name; 
Bette Boulevard, perhaps. 
Should the idea be Intro- 
duced here? Princess Diana, 
obviously, is the only poss- 


ible British eqovalent to 
Bette Midler. Eft which 
stretch of road i tbe equiv- 
alent of the fortddingly- 
named BronxRyer Park- 
way? Smallweedias 
personal favouries: Leyton- 
stone High Roa&n London, 
Paisley Road Wst in Glas- 
gow and the Asba Express- 
way in Birmlnghm. But 
Small weed’s ttpSr Diana 
Drive has to befiperpool's 
treasure, Scotian Road. 
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Mandela, J1 

Shimon Peres antSlle Wei- 
sel, each on a diffient con- 
tinent, took to thenternet 
and chatted to on&f the 
biggest potential adiences 
known to man andimmy 
Goldsmith. PotenftI is the 

word to watch. Thuighest 
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Labour buys into 
culture of hope 

Spends ^ piritin e teachers se 

SUk. Phcy has seemed whether ba 
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alternatives. This week's edu- 
cation plans are a prime ex- 
ample. Much of the education 
debate has been about monev. 
nut Labour's latest policies 
seem to be saying that what 
rally counts is the culture of 
schools, not the resources: a 
culture that is led by a head- 
teacher. and set in lots of 
small ways, such as how clean 
thongs are, how easy it Is to 
break the rules, whether the 


OTHER LIVES 15 


J?7 ■ lS ‘° e a self-imposed 
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many decades, when Its auto- 

wl?to 1 SSS, , ? Se to My Problem 
was to promise to spend. For 


Unlike 1968 
- the last 
time France 
saw such 
social unrest 
-the strikers 
threatening 
the Elysee 
are not 
student 
radicals but 
middle-class 
workers 
worried 
about job 
security and 
pension 
rights, says 
PETER 
LENNON. 
Main 

photograph 
by DAVID 
SILLITOE 


Strikes have left the waiters 
of the Brasserie Baizar out 
of pocket, but they are still 
sympathetic 


teachers seem to care, or 
whether basic skills are taken 
seriously. 

In other words, by shifting 
attention to standards and mo- 
tivations. Labour is saying 
that money isn’t everything. 
Obviously it counts; Eton 
spends far more than most 
inner city comprehensives. 

1 and it is hard to teach when 
roofs are leaking and text- 
books non-existent. But taking 
schools as a whole, there is 
little correlation between 

spending per head and 

results. 

In making this shift from 
economics to culture. Labour 
is going along with a profound 
shift that is taking place, 
largely unnoticed. In many 
countries. Ever since the 
second world war, politicians 
have be! ieved that in all areas 
of government to adapt 


James Carville's famous slo- 
gan, “It’s the economics, 
stupid". If you wanted to com- 
bat poverty, you transferred 
money to the poor; if you 
wanted to build up hi-tech ex- 
ports, you pushed funds into 
research labs or Concordes; if 
you wanted better health you 
pumped resources into bigger 
hospitals. 

On the left this ecoooraism 
took the form of faith in public 
spending, and whatever their 
other differences, Harold Wil- 
son, Tony Cropland and Tony 
Benn all shared the view that 
ever-rising public spending 
would be the motor of social 
progress, buying social har- 
mony and improvement How 
it was spent was a matter of 
administration, something for 
the civil servants 10 worry 
about. 

On the right, economism 
has taken a very different 
form, but modern Conserva- 
tives. too, have shown a touch- 
ing fhfth in the idea that eco- 
nomic principles can solve 
any problem. Recent 
reformers have been con- 
vinced that with enough uiar- 
ket forces, competition and au- 
dits you could deliver better 
health, better schools and 


more jobs. They have been fa- 
natical in their conviction 
that if you give people the 
right incentives and penalties, 
they’ll behave in the way that 
you want, for example by buy- 
ing their own pension or 
work ing longer hours. 

Unfortunately for them, the 
world doesn't work like that. 
You can’t ignore economics, 
but equally you can’t live by it 
alone. As Labour has discov- 
ered, 50 years of welfare redis- 
tribution has left social mobil- 
ity at roughly the same level it 
was before 191-1. and as the 
Tories have learned, all the 
league tables In the world 
won’t do much good if teach- 
ers are demoralised and 
parents can't be bothered to 
help with homework. 

Instead, if you’re serious 
about change you have to be 
serious about cultures. Take 
crime: you may be able to get 
some improvements in seen- | 
rlty by paying police forces ac- 
cording to results, or getting 
more private security firms on 
patrol. But effective crime 
prevention depends far more 
on whether people a re pre- 
pared to look out for each 
other, to take part in neigh- 
bourhood watches, to help the 


pol ice, and above ail to choose 
hot to commit crimes 

themselves. 

In health, too, it may be 
possible endlessly to expand 
medical care and to experi- 
ment with ever more intricate 
internal markets, but the 
costs will probably tell against 
it. which is why it makes so 
much more sense for govern- 
ments to persuade people to 
change their lifestyles — to 
stop being couch potatoes 
and go out for the occasional 
jog. 

It is this last link to cost 
which explains why culture is 
set to be such an important 
part of the debate. Because if 
you can find ways to change 
people’s behaviour, to get 
them to smoke less or recycle 
their bottles, you may be able 
to square the circle that domi- 
nates politicians' thoughts — 
the fact that the public wants 
better services but r es ists hav- 
ing to pay an}’ more tax. 


G overnments can. 
of course, get it badly 
wrong when they try 
to change behaviour. 
For years they have been try- 
ing to influence the behaviour 
of potential drug users, but 


[ almost everything they do. 
from health education cam- 
paigns to gloomy billboard ad- 
vertising to “Just Say No” 
stickers, seems to have the op- 
posite effect. Nor would every- 
one feel entirely at ease if gov- 
ernments were more adept. To 
the liberal mindset it is ille- 
gitimate forgovernments to 
try to shape cultures. It 
smacks of Henrich Himmler 
or loudspeakers on street cor- 
ners, Better, they would ar- 
gue, to confine government's 
role in culture to the odd sub- 
sidy for opera. 

But when government is as 
massive as it is, spending over 
40 per cent of the national in- 
come. pass in frail the laws, em- 
ploying millions. it can't help 
but influence culture, and in 
many areas it could be said 
that it is the culture. This used 
to be second nature to social- 
ists. They assumed you had to 
work on people’s natures if 
you wanted a good, co-opera- 
tive. generous and just soci- 
ety. They assumed that gov- 
ernment had itself to embody 
the virtues it wanted to 
promote. 

Interestingly, the Thatcber- 
ites too had some sense of this, 
in their odd mix ofHayek and . 


Chairman Mao. a narrowly 
economic world view with a 
missionary zeal to change 
British culture so that people 
would set up their own small 
businesses and stick by their 
marriages. 

Unfortunately, neither the 
romantic socialists nor the 
evangelical Thatcherites were 
all that clear about u’hlch 
levers to pull to make cultures 

change. That is what is so fas- 
cinating about the schools de- 
bate now. At last we are begin- 
ning to get systematic 
analysis not only of school cul- 
tures. but also of how they can 
be changed. 

Not all of it supports 
Labour’s position; there’s lit- 
tle proof that a climate of fear 
and job Insecurity makes for 
better teaching. But the better 
understanding of culture does 
offer Labour something 
invaluable, an escape from the 
political cul-de-sac of believ- 
ing that money Is the only 
thing that makes the world go 
round. 

Missionary Government, the 
latest edition of Demos 

Quarterly, Is available for £5 
from Demos. For details tel; 

0171 353 4479. 
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A rather bourgeois revolution 


E VERY day now in 
Paris, entering its 
third WBek of pub- 
lic service strikes, 
there are little 
discomforts and 
little courtesies. 

A woman who works for a 
small private company arrives 
late after walking in the freez- 
ing cold from the suburbs to 
find that the time will be taken 
off her holiday entitlement 
When a call of nature comes 
to a manager alone in his fac- 
tory he has to come out to the 

pickets and ask them for the 
keys to the toilet The strikers 
gathering a wand the blazier 
swing a fat bunch of keys- 
Later the manager returns the 


key. 
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r nnarkable about 
r al action now 
finest every area of 
» is the low level of 
; between strikers 
pie suffering the 
consequences. On 
most total absence 
Impost is operating 
», so salary cheques 
fup. There is no 
rice, no fast sub- 
l trains, only one in 
running. Some air 
trailers are out, elec- 

jnning low (though 

>, the phone system 
gat one third of 
id most schools and. 

e also hit 


The Bank of France is out as 
well, so banknotes will soon be 
in short supply- And to top it 
all. the papers cannot carry the 
weather forecast because the 
met office is on strike. 

There Is another remark- 
able thing: despite the immen- 
sity of the disruption. France 
is calm. For this is a nation- 
wide movement of apathetic 
self-defence. 

Just as the “riot’' reporting 
of 1968 completely deformed 
the essential characteristic of 
the revolt — its joy — televi- 
sion in its illiterate way of only 
recognising ’‘action’’, has not 
grasped that the key element 
of this winter rebellion is mis- 
ery — the kind that is fed by 
job insecurity and a general- 
ised lack ofbope. Emphasising 
the relative prosperity of the 
public service workers and the 
apparent extravagance of their 
de mands for a cosseted retire- 
ment misses the point 

Janlne JoUivet, aged 52, has 
worked for 80 years for a pri- 
vate company and still enjoys 
Job security and her five weeks 
of conge pa y6 (paid holiday). 

She is not cm strike but ada- 
mantly supports the strikers 
withaclaritytbatisoneofthe 
better characteristics of the 
French. She recognises what is 
at stake is a disintegration of 
the whole edifice of security 
and work. 

“It has happened in my own 


company." she says. “New 
managers, no security, morale 
destroyed." After two weeks of 
misery, iW Ti i >ly»i«l dr aining 
of incomes, 60 pear cent of the 
people still think that this 
undermining disorder is justi- 
fied. If there is a complaint it is 
that tire wrong people are on 
strike — It should be those in 
the private sector progres- 
sively deprived of the security 
which used to be theirs. But 
they are the ones with no 
union protection. 

At the Gare du Nord a man- 
ager tries to get an RER train 
moving. He is now in heated 
argument surrounded by a 
score of railwayman. A striker 
explained tome the signifi- 
cance of this small encounter. 
“It was from this station that 
the strike began,” he says. “If 
they can geta train moving 
from here they can claim the 

strike Is collapsing." 

The manager abandons his 
attempt and is led by cheering 
strikers back to his office. 
Though the workers Invade 
the building, they leave a few 
moments later singing ‘It is 
j only an aurevoir” to the tune 
of Auld Lang Syne. 

May *68 was visibly a time of 
sunny hope. But the over-rid- 
ing impr ession of December 
"95 is of an endless procession 
of care glumly drifting 
towards a chill fog. Nothing is 
working yet they have not 







Radical ffcm: the spirit of ’68 has gone photograph: magnum 


even succeeded in creating the 
wonderful space on the bouJe- 
vardes which was characteris- 
tic of‘68. This time the petrol 
stations are not on strike. 

Another factor, and one 
which must worry the Govern- 
ment is the emergence of a 
curious ally for the strikers — 
the riot police, the CRS. 
Ominously the police union 
has declared that “officers will 
not serve as a buffer between 
those who demand work and 
the rich and privileged". 

Whether this beautfiul 
friendship will last or not, will 
be tested at the next round of 
massive demonstrations on 


Tuesday. The Paris police are 
! on strike to the extent that they 
have stopped giving sum- 
monses. More heartening for 
the strikers is that the CRS 

have chosen to interpret their 
orders to clear strikers off the 
streets or from railway lines in 
the most gentlemanly and lei- 
surely way possible. 

Good manners have not 
been their strong point to the 
past At least not of the type 
you find at the Brasserie Bai- 
zar on the Rue des Ecoles by 
the Sorbonne, where universi- 
ty professors and liberal 
second level politicians 
enjoyed old style bourgeois 


formality and comfort Its 
bevllled mirrors enhance the 
mahogany frames. Attentive 
waiters in black waistcoats 
and aprons are on hand to 
serve. 

This week, at a time when 
the Baizar would normally be 
crowded, they had only the 
linen napkins to take care of 
Like all those depending on 
commission their income is 
down. You would expect them 
to be resentful of their loss but 
even here they seem to grasp 
the essential issues. 

Maitre d'hote! Jacques Etril- 
lard, aged 54, worked in the 
same area to 1968; “Then 
people had ideas. They wanted 
to change the world, they had 
hope. Now they’ve no ideas, no 
hope, they just want to try and 
preserve what they have.” 

He then obligingly offered a 

stereotypical Gallic image. 
“Its the difference between 
saying, Tm divorcing my wife 
for a more beautiful woman’ 
and ‘My wife Is going to div- 
orce me.' ” 

Like almost everyone else, 
he does not accept President 
Chirac's assertion that the 
choice is between “re-struc- 
turag or decline”. 

At Baden Baden on Thurs- 
day, Chirac pleaded with the 
people to realise that they 
needed this “new structure” to 
protect the country against 
unemployment 


Strikers and non-strikers 
alike reject this. It is politi- 
cians who are the problem, 
they say. If anyone represents 
best the politician who cannot 
be trusted to keep his promise, 
it is Jacques Chirac. A recent 
survey revealed that a major- 
ity of the French find their 
political and industrial elite 
“incompetent shut in on 
themselves, and not very 
honest". 

There is a statistic which 
reveals what the future holds 
for not only France but all 
European countries. A market 
which stood at 600 million 
people five years ago will in 
five years' time contain 6.000 
million because of unification 
and enlargement The French 
workers feel they will be 
engulfed. Theirs is a serai- 
articulated sad stand against 
this. But they are more pru- 
dent than in the past For the 
first time they have decided to 
choose a Sunday tthe 17th) for 
their next major demonstra- 
tion. That way fewer will risk 
having their pay docked. 

Union official Claudio 
SereneUi, who represents the 
rail workers at the Gare du 
Nord, explained the precise dif- 
ference between 1995 and 1968 
as he sees it “We are having a 
real social confrontation. We 
were fighting on very precise 
Issues. We are not just 
demonstrating for everything 


and anything.” So what was 
their relationship with the riot 
police? "The CRS are like us," 
he says. “They are workers al- 
though they unfortunately do 
a particularly kind of work. 
They have the same problems 
with their pensions. They have 
not been violent with us. I 
think they don't have the heart 
for the job this time. " 

What did he think is going to 
be the outcome? Tt’s not com- 
plicated," he says. “Our con- 
tract with the SNCF will not be 
signed next Wednesday; there 
will be re-negotiations with the 
unions. As for Juppe I am 
sorry for him but I expect he 
will return to his town hall in 
Bordeaux." 

Time will soon show if this 
robust optimism is justified. 
While more than one million 
demonstrators came out on to 
the streets of France on Thurs- 
day. the largest demo ever, 
much is being made of the fact 
that only 40.000 to 50.000 made 
it on to the streets of Paris. 

Ironically this is a sign of the 
success of the strikes. It is 
almost impossible to get into 
or out of the capital and even 
more difficult to move around 
it So the new style of protest is 
for workers living in the sub- 
urbs to be strikers by staying 
at home and not bothering to 
demonstrate. As I said, this 
revolt is all about apathy and 
security. 


w opium of the people 

Continued from pag* 13 
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Continued from p»9* 13 

i on the services of gangsters 

like Bearded Lam, Dark Cow 
and Tall Fatty: and it is this 

kind of triad connection 

which may have led to the 

death of Witness X. Police 
have now issued arrest war- 
rents for five suspected kill- 
ers all of them known mem- 
bers of the Wo On I/*k Triad 
Society r which is more ele- 
gantly called Shui Fong 
(Water and Wind). • 

One of these is Johnny 
Cheung, a former prison offi- 
cer jailed in Glasgow in 19B8 

for attemptedmurder, and 

for questioning- 
Witness 3Ts murder cer- 
tainly seemed like a Chinese 


gangland execution. That 
black Porsche of his was later 
found in a parking garage on 
the fourth floor — four being 
number with strong connota- 
tions of death in Chinese; its 
keys were left on the ground, 
arranged in the insignia of a 
triad gang. 

The murderers even left a 
coded explanation of their 
deed The three diving belts 
they fastened to Witness X be- 
fore dumping him in Singa- 
pore harbour each had a dif- 
ferent number oflead 
weights. One had four, an- 
other five, another six. Such a 
configuration, say experts in 
[ the arcane lore of triad nu- 
merology. carried a mes s age: 

! “Death for betrayal of the 
brotherhood." 
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This Winter take a break with our 
Weekender Plus programme - it's 
amazing value ! In almost 130 desti- 
nations more than 170. hotels offer 
attractive bed and breakfast packages. 
The per room price includes accom- 
modation and breakfast for up to two 
adults and two children. Ac tnosr 
hotels children also eat free from the 
Kids' menu during lunch and dinner, 
Call us today and ask for "Weekender 
Plus” - it's your first step towards a 
great break. 
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16 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


T o eternity 
and Bach 


\ JTET another article on 
VX assorted bigwigs join- 
I ing the Roman Catho- 
I lie Church (Papal at- 
traction, G2, December 7). yet 
still no sign of one on those 
leaving that church. Is this a 
taboo subject? 

A friend who is a Unitarian 
minister in New Bn gland has 
told me bow his congregation 
has had a considerable flow of 
new members over recent 
years, mostly seceders from 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is happening also in a 
quiet way in this country. 

It fits in with the report in 
the Guardian last year that the 
greatest loss of membership 
suffered by any mainstream 
Church, 33 per cent over the 
previous 15 years, was by the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
that the only churches to be 
experiencing increases were 
those outside the mainstream. 
Ben Johnson. 

33 High Street, 

Great W Abraham. 

Cambridge CB1 5JD. 

C ONVERTS to Catholi- 
cism are concerned at 
more than just the 
issue of women priests and 
they have come from a range 
of political opinion. 

Those of us who regard our- 
selves as politically left-of-cen- 
tre. and decidedly pro-Europe, 
have discovered a Church 
which embraces a huge diver- 
sity of culture and social back- 
ground; a Church which, with 
its social teachings, has never 
ceased to proclaim a gospel of 
peace and justice to the world; 
and one which, in its univer- 
sality, calls us to look beyond 
these Islands to a wider and 
more challenging vision. 

(Rev) Robin Whitehead. 

St Joseph's Presbytery, 

High Road. 

Wembley. 

Middx HAS SAG. 


WOULD suggest that the 
“eminent and fashionable 
- converts" to the Roman 
Catholic Church are more at- 
tracted to the male-domi- 
nated, class-ridden, comfort- 
able. Eurocentric Church of 
Rome than to thefUller, truer 
identity of the Catholic 
Church to 1» found in Latin 
America, where in reside over 
half its members. AM where 
the Christ figure is more - 
likely to be poor, vulnerable, 
brown-faced and female. 

(Pr) Bert White. 

St Theodore's Church, 

High Street, 

Cranhrook, RentTN173DC. 

T HE "authority” of the 
Church ofRome is diffi- 
cult to defend, when it is 
so often ignored by its mem- 
bers on, for instance, birth 
control 

(Rev) Robert Bagott. 

12 Hawkers Lane. 

Wells, Somerset BAS 3JL. 

\ A /iLLIAMOddiesays 
W \l he was moved by the 
V V thought that on join- 
ing the Roman Catholic 
Church, he would be in com- 
munion with Mozart. If he 
returned to the Anglicans, he 
could rejoice at being in com- 
munion with Bach. 

Alan Smithson. 

London SW19 4LJ. 

I FOUND Archbishop Car- 
ey’s arguments for marriage 
(December 7) compelling. 
That is why I would gladly 
have been married to my own 
life partner. Unfortunately, he 
was another man. Why does 
the archbishop insist that 
faithful, loving, gay couples 
must aspire only to private co- 
habitation, whose deficien- 
cies he underlines? He should 
follow his own logic fairly. 

Ian Bulst. 

London SW18 it.it. 


Gunfights are OK at this corral 

PHIS toy-gun argument 
I (Parents, Decembers) is In 


danger of runningout of con- 
trol. Let’s stop intellectualis- 
tng Like adults, above the 
heads of the children, and take 
the whole business down to 
their level. 

Children do not need realis- 
tic gun effigies. My four-year- 
old son finds an old stick does 
the job just a&wsUL Others are 
equally inventive. Recently, I 
watched a little boy going into 
a toy shop with his mummy. 
“No darling, guns aren't nice,” 
I heard her say. They emerged 
minutes later with a tool set 


Straight away, the little boy 
took out a saw and, placing it 
expertly under his arm, he 
pointed ft at his mother. 

“Bang! Bang!” he shouted. 

Whilst there's no sense in 
actually encouraging children 
to play with guns by placing 
than in their hands, it is, at the 
same time, fhtile to ban them. 
Instead of trying to regulate 
morality by law, we should be 
helping our children to de- 
velop self-control and their 
own sense of morality . 

Liz Gunn. 

Comiston Road, 

Edinburgh EH10. 
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Strange case of 
the Tory Johnny 

\ A /E should ignore the fact 
V V that Tory governments 
start persecuting coloured for- 
eigners a year before every 
general election, in view of the 
extreme reasonableness of its 
aspirations this time. Given 
that 4 out of 9,000 applications 
for asylum by Nigerians suc- 
ceeded last year, further strin- 
gency is obviously called for. 
Bernard Jones. 

New Cavendish Street 
London W1M 7LJ. 

1 DISCOVER from today's 
I papers that Conservatives are 
questioning the impartiality of 
file judges, the Princess of 
Wales, the Speaker and the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Any one of these charges 
might need taking seriously. 
Taken together, do they sug- 
gest that it is now government 
policy that 'they are all out of 
step but our Johnny"? 

Lord Russell. 

House of Lords. 

London SW1A QAA. 

I F Princess Diana wants to be 
an ambassador, why is she 
causing such damage to Brit- 
ain’s motor industry by being 
driven in an imported car? 

PH Spare. 

2 Church Rum Cottages, 
Chilton, Oxford 0X11 2RT. 

S HERLOCK Holmes was not 
a “pre-Coperaican". as 
Stephen Webster asks (On- 
Line, December 7). Holmes 
solved the riddle ofThe Mus- 
grave Ritual in January 1878 or 
October 1879. To do so, Holmes 
had to know that Britain 
adopted the Gregorian calen- 
dar in 1 752, elementary geome- 
try, and that the Sun revolves 
around the Earth — casting the 
required shadow that solves 
the problem. 

Holmes first meets Watson 
in the pathology lab of Barts 
Hospital in January 1881 — 
two or three years later. 
Clearly, Holmes is pulling 
Watson's leg when he denies 
knowledge of Copernicus's 
model of the solar system, a 
trait related in A Study in 
Scarlet written by Watson and 
published in December 1887. 
Robert P Jtmgman. 

22 Greenhank. Falmouth, 
Cornwall TR112SW. 


Small change in France 


J OHN Redwood says that 
the French economy has 
been held back by “very 
high real interest rates” (Let's 
not run with the pack, Decem- 
ber 5). But hold on . . . French 
interest rates have long been 
well below British ones. The 
only way in which Britain can 
avoid even higher real inter- 
est rates than France is by 
continuing to have a rate of 
inflation substantially above 
France's. This Is the outcome 
that Mr Redwood clearly ex- 
pects, and even welcomes. 

Equally , he says that “the 
DM is a colossal achievement 
It is not possible to craft a 
westemEuropean currency 
that Is as strong as the DM.” 
Again, the clear implication: 
the British people should not 
expect equi success to the 
Germans in the fight against 
inflation, and any attemptto 
achieve it is to be resisted. 

There is nothing miracu- 
lous about the strength of the 
DM: indeed, Britain itself, 
which had a hand in crafting 
the federal German constitu- 
tion, can take some of the 
credit That constitution 
removes from the federal gov- 
ernment and vests in the 
Bundesbank, powers to regu- 
late monetary policy. There is 
no reason to doubt that a simi- 
lar step would be equally effi- 
cacious in Britain, removing 
from British politicians their 
power to regulate monetary 
policy and permi thigh infla- 
tion whenever the alterna- 


tives — high interest rates or 
a prudent fiscal stance — are 
politically Inconvenient 
These are the policies that 
have reduced the value of ster- 
ling from around DM4 In 1979 
to little more than half that 
now. Mr Redwood Implicitly 
favours a continuation of rela- 
tively high inflation offset by 
periodic devaluations. 
Charles Young. 

62 Old Road. 

Oxford 0X3 7LL. 

■■RANCE can no longer af- 
■ ford its luxurious social 
security (unemployed people 
on 75 per cent of their leaving 
salary, etc). Taxpayers are 
sick of only keaplngless than 
half of their gross salary. And 
Alain Juppe knows frill well 
that if he does not face down 
the public-sector unions then 
a hard case like Charles Pas- 
qua will be appointed to 
replace him, and do exactly 
that Furthermore, all con- 
cerned realise the unions dare 
not risk the widespread hatred 
they will generate by keeping 
up their strike during the 
Christmas period. 
MarkDolley. 

55 avenue de la Republique, 
Saint Maur, 94100 France. 

T HE political establish- 
ment including the lead- 
ership of New Labour, seem to 
be uncomfortable about the 
French events. Why? The 
truth is that In Britain as in 
the rest of Europe people face 


the same attacks on welfare 
and the destruction of things 
which have been taken for 
granted for generations. 

There is too the same hatred 
of the ravages caused by the 
market and of the bullying 
Thateherite bosses. If s just 22 
miles across the Channel. 
Speed the day when the spirit 
of the French revolt makes the 
short step across. 

Chris Bam bery. 

Lawley Street. 

London ES. 

O NCE again, our rulers 
are becoming nervous at • 
the news from republican 
France. They are afraid that 
this realm of forelock-touch- 
ing subjects, already mildly 
infected by notions of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, will 
listen to those economists 
who state that It is not finan- 
cially necesssary totally to 
abolish the welfare state. 

HT Gosling. 

38 Brookridge House, 
Standfast Road, Henbury, 
Bristol BS107HN. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed an 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farrlngdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mall to Jetteraiifluardlan.co.uk. 
Please include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-mailed 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them for clarity 
and concision. 


Rupe’s rule is fine by me, sport 


\/OUR attack on Rupert 
T Murdoch (Leader, Decem- 
ber 5) does not stand up to 
rational analysis. With Sky- 
Sports, I pay for what I view. 
No one forces me to subscribe, 
and if I don't subscribe. Mr 
Murdoch will not send armed 
agents after me. 

With the BBC —as mooted 
by your writer — I'm forced to 
pay an annual tax of £88 .50 
whether I view or not Should I 
consider this tax unfair and 
refuse to pay. I'm branded a 
criminal, taken to court and 
fined £1 ,000. If I fail to pay the 
fine, bailiffs, backed up by 


police, will forcibly enter my 
premises and seize my prop- 
erty. If. not unreasonably, I 
try to prevent such seizure. 
I'm likely to suffer violent 
treatment at the hands of the 
police and a spell injaiL 
So, free-market capitalism 
(anybody is free to compete 
with Murdoch), or Soviet- 
style taxes hacked by state vio- 
lence? Do you care to explain 
why you comes down so 
heavily in favour of the latter? 
Alan Grant 
The Church House, 

Church Road, 

Prating, Essex, C07 7HE. 


New in town 

QkERMINDER Dhilkm should 
wr study the culture of rural 
Britain more closely before emr 
barking on a rural anti-racism 
project (The hate behind 
country hedges, December 2). 
Country people are naturally 
suspicious, and even shyly hos- 
tile, to any newcomer. As an 
“Incomer” Lancastrian I know 
that after years of trying tt is 
possible to be accepted into the 
community —but don't expect 
to “belong". That is nothing to 
do with being black or of ethnic 
origin: it is a fact of country life. 
A Martin. 

Whitby, North Yorkshire. 


Mr Blair and Master Blunkett: could do better 


ASA parent, governor and 
#4teacher. It is with a mix- 
ture of disbelief and despair 
that I read of the Labour Par- 
ty’s proposals for education 
(Decembers). Intimidation, 
threats, a lack of finan- 
cial commitment and the per- 
petuation of the current div- 
isive policies among schools 
appear to be their only solu- 
tion. This will do nothing for 
the majority of people whose 
only hope lies in a clear 
change of direction. 

What is needed is a strategy 
that allows local authorities to 
take into account the needs of 
all children and address these 
with the provision of the 
required schools. Funding 
should be based on a fair and 
equitable set of national crite- 
ria, and not be dependent on 
the w h im of the Secretary of 
State or the willingness of the 
head to acquiesce to the poli- 
cies of the Government 

Schools need to be given the 
resources needed to overcome 
difficulties once these have 
been identified. Staff and chil- 
dren cannot work for the 
future with the threat of the 
noose in front of them. Get rid 


of those awful SATs that 
waste so much time and ener- 
gy, yet tell us nothing. Replace 
the discredited Ofsted with an 
inspectorate both supportive 
and apprecia live of what 
needs to be addressed in 
schools. Appoint a chief in- 
spector who is at arm’s length 
from the Government and not 
a lap dog excusing his mas- 
ter’s errors. 

What Tony Blair and David 
Blunkett need to remember is 
that the vast majority of 
parents have no choice which 
school their children will at- 
tend. A comprehensive, fair 
and committed education sys- 
tem is what most people have 
wanted ever since this govern- 
ment came to power. If Labour 
ever gets elected, it seems they 
will still be waiting. 

P Matthews. 

63 Morland Close, 

Hampton, Middx. 

^teA\TD Blunketfs propos- 
IriPals to imposes minimum 
of 30 minutes’ homework each 
evening on all schoolchildren 
over seven, welcomed without 
reservation by yourselves 
(Leader, December 7) are part 


of a dangerous trend to in- 
crease the control of man- 
kind's most important scarce 
resource — childhood. 

As a parent of three pri- 
mary-aged children. I believe 
it ignores the fact that many 
childr en already read enthusi- 
astically at home. With the 
plague of over-testing that is 
turning primary education 
into some sort of league, home- 
work is unlikely to be used for 
outside reading. Rather, rou- 
tine maths and other assess- 
ment-oriented mater ial is 
likely to be demanded. 

Homework eats into the 
time and energy available for 
being a child. This includes 
many things I’m sure the new 
moralists will approve of. 
such as Brownies and Cubs, 
music lessons, ballet, etc. It 
also includes watching televi- 
sion, playing computer 
games, and simply playing, 
frill stop. This is not to men- 
tion sport in which we are 
frequently asked to lament 
our lack of success. 
RobPooley. 

24 Clifford Road, 

North Berwick, 

East Lothian EH39 4PP. 


D OES Mr Blair have any 
idea of the amount of 
teacher stress already engen- 
dered by Ofeted and league 
tables? There was little men- 
tion of extra funding for 
schools in his proposals, yet 
how exactly can improve- 
ments be made without better 
resources? As a resource, the 
vast oiajority of teachers are 
conscientious and committed 
to their pup Us: the few who 
appear to be less committed 
are often suffering from long- 
term stress. 

Brenda Shelley. 

15 Somerset Road, 

Ipswich, 

Suffolk IP44BZ. 

|R BLAIR tells us that fail- 
ing schools will be closed, 
and then reopened with a new 
name, new headteacher, new 
staff, new governing body and 
only “good” staff will be re- 
employed. So that's what hap- 
pened to the Labour Party. 
Anthony Hartnett 
Senior lecturer in Education, 
Department of Education. 
University of Liverpool. 

19 Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool L69 3BX. 


A feminist’s guide on how to 
survive as a working mum 


T WOULD be great if an 
working mums bad the 
wherewithal to job-share or 
work part-time as advocated 
by Ann Me Ferrari (Juggle, jug- 
gle, toil and trouble. December 
5), but some (many) need a full- 
time salary or want full-time 
jobs. No one should need to 
work all the hours, day after 
day, to get their jobs done. 

I therefore advocate that 
women, and men, lay down 
their conditions clearly and 
stick totijem. If their contract 
of employment is for 37 hours 
per week, they walk out of the 
door at 5 JO every evening. 
Prioritise what you and only 
you do. Delegate the rest or 

forget It Do the same at home 
— live in a tip as long as you 
don't feel guilty about it Bor- 
ing women have clean kitch- 
ens. This would not only free 
parents from the tyranny of 
overwork, but would also send 
a dear and effective message 
to employers —that the job can 
and ought to be done in the 
time allocated. If it cannot, ifs 
a job for more than one person. 
Sarah Barton. 

RiffelRoad, 

London NW3L 

A NN McFerran writes cf 
the day when Linda Kelsey 
will recover, as if it was a 
dreadful illness or men tal af- 
fliction which made her want 
to try to do one Job — the only 
one with any lasting impor- 
tance — to the best ctf her 
ability. 

Jane Hawker. 

LarkhalLBath. 

ALK of working mothers 
I plumping for a job share is 
unrealistic. As the hard- 
pressed deputy editor of a local 
newspaper and a mother of 
three children aged five, three 
and 20 months, a job share 
would seem the perfect solu- 
tion. But what pays the bills? 
Half ofa £14 M0 salary cer- 
tainly wouldn't 
SueWatkinson. 

Aberporth, Dyfed. 

“THE two single women cited 
I by Liz Hodgkinson (Letters. 
December 6) who had a whale 
ofa time working, bringing up 
children, throwing wild par* 


A Country Diary 


ties and never referring to 
“juggling”, also shared a 
house, the implications of 
which seem to have escaped 
Ms Hodgkinson. Most working 
mothers either live alone with 
their children or share their 
homes not with empathic, sup- 
portive women but with men 
whose token gestures at house- 
work can hardly be called 
sharing the load. 

NinaTrott. 

Pera Place, Bath BA1. 

I E2 Hodgkinson is a perfect 
L-example of the Pohyanna 
t hinking that has dominated 
feminism to the detriment of 
the majority of women in the 
country , who are over-bur- 
dened, overworked and 
stressed out but (unlike Linda 
Kelsey) too poor to have a rest 
Deborah Lavin. 

London NW2- 

H AS Suzanne Moore (She 
who must not be obeyed, 
December 7) ever read She 
magazine, and how does she 
know that most feminists don’t 
have children? If she has fig- 
ures, I would be interested to 
see them. I am a feminist I am 
also a mother, and I know that 
She magazine has covered 
most of the issues which Su- 
zanne waxes so lyrical about 
(though I am not sure whether 
they have recommended at- 
tending parties in plastic 
bags). Linda Kelsey has fought 
hard for working women. We 
do nothing to help her — or any 
other women who are doing 
their bit In their own way. for 
our cause — if we slag them off 
file minute they look weak. 
Angela Phillips.' 

Evering Road, 

London N16. 

S UZANNE Moore has got 
(me thing wrong. Men do 
have babies as well as women 
— their part is insignificant in 
comparison, butthis hardly 
means that their subsequent 
childcare responsibilities 
should also be insignificant It 
makes no sense to argue for 
equality while taking inequal- 
ity for granted. 

Peter McKenna. 

Wavertree Nook Road, 
Liverpool L15, 


LANGSETT: HALIFAX and 
Huddersfield’s present water 
shortages are fairly insignifi- 
cant when compared with sim- 
ilar problems that loomed on 
both sides of the southern Pen- 
nines well over a century ago. 
In the early days, local authori- 
ties naturally drew supplies 
from the most convenient 
moors — Sheffield constru c ted 
dams at Redmires (183&54) and 
Rivelin (1848) and Manchester 
created file largest expanse of 
artificial water in the world in 
Longdendale (1848-77). But that 
wasn't enough for burgeoning 
industry and population, and 
when Stockport and Ashton- 
under-Lyne began competing 
for adjacent gathering 
grounds. Manchester, in frus- 
tration, abandoned the west- 
ern Peak District after 1877 and 
turned to Maweswater and 
Thirlmere in T jitdanri. Indi- 
rectly. this led pioneer conser- 
vationists like Octa via Mill, Sir 
Robert Hunter and Canon 
Rawnsley, of Crosttxwaite, to 
found the National Trust hor- 
rified at what they considered 
••uncontrolled destruction" of 
countryside in En gland and 
Wales. This included the flood- 


ing of beautiful valbys for 
water gathering. The other day 
we walked from Brcok House 
Bridge to traverse fie entire 
length afLangsett Reservoir, 
its L4 billion gallon*' capacity 
now reduced to a shining pool 
where gulls, ducks and geese 
were swimming in ever tight- 
ening circles, far below the 
stone facings of the impound- 
ing wall (claimed as be largest 
earth embankment in Britain, 
certainly the longest dam wall 
carrying a public roai on its 
crest). It was easy to envisage 
the site of tbs wooder foot- 
bridge and ford the Plater 
river at the footcfLa*gsett 
Lane, normally submerged 
these 90 years. Despite the last 
gilding cf reservoir-ec^e 
larches across the ark Lang- 
set± bed at Mauk Koydand 
Midhope Cliff the valley bot- 
tom looked drab, forlorn; 
awaiting the awakenin; that 
would came when hea^y rain- 
sheets fill the moor tenants. 
Then, this man-made ldje will . 
brim to toe edge orthos* trees 
that put a dark girdle between 
it and the open sheep- wiflk 
that heads' for far-off homjmns. 

ROGER RELFEKN 
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SnSJrtBf West was raped at eight but 
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INTERVIEW 


T HIS IS not easy. There 
is no protocol for an 
interview with some- 
one like Anne-Marie 
West, Fred West’s 
daughter. and step-daughter of 
Hose. There is also, some 
might feel, no warrant for it, 
that more than enough has 
been said about the Wests. 

But what about their living 
victims? Anne-Marie West is 
one. Her mother and two oTher 
sisters were murdered, and 
perhaps because she was the 
step-daughter of Rose, she suf- 
fered more abuse than her nat- 
ural children. She believes she 
survived because she was com- 
pliant. and is tortured by the 

S ilt. She took an overdose the 
y she gave evidence at the 
trial. She blames herself for 
avoiding tier own death, which 
would have alerted the social 
workers before the other kill- 
ings started. 

"I am so ashamed that I am 
here. I was a coward. I didn't 
stand up to them the way Char- 
maine (killed at theage of 
eight) did. If I had. I would not 
be here, but Charmaine would 
because we were on the at-risk : 
register." 

At the trial, journalists said 
her testimony so stilled, the ■ • 
court that they hesitated to 
turn the pages of their note- 
books. When she looked at 
Rose, said one of them, it was 
with such gentle yearning that 
it "capsized all who saw ft". 

1 too was capsized by Anne- 
Marie West An interview 
never really takes place. Her 
emotionsaresoraw — "the 
pain is so strong. J can taste it,” 
she says —that there is a vis- 
ceral feeling of horror in the 
bright hotel room. When she 
talks. Anne-Marie is in a kind 
of reverie, as if her feelings are 
frozen wherever they were 
first lei t When asked whether 
she was ever happy, she says 
only when she was five, in a 
children’s home, and talks In 
an almost dream-like way of 
the cornflakes for breakfast 
and tbedoll that Rose brought 
her, remembering Itsplas- 
tickysmeli. 

We meet at a hotel in 
Gloucester. Anne-Marie, sit- 
ting in a comer of the bar, 
looks older than 31 . a small, 
mumsy figure. Her school 
report when she was 11 and 
helping to look after Rose’s 
children, noted that she wor- 
ried too much about those 
around her. She still does, wor- 


ry mg about my journey, fuss- 
ing over the coffee, handing 
round the biscuits. When she 
cries, she apologises. 

She is here because she has 
written a book about life in 
Cromwell Street Out Of The 
Shadows is co-written by a 
reporter from the Daily Star. 
Ginny Hill. It is an extremely 
gruelling read, made harder 
by the contrast between the 

unsparing descriptions of the 
abuse and the jaunty tabloid 
style. But more than anything 
else written or said since the 
trial, it explains through the 
psychology of the abused child 
how it went on for so long. You 
realise that the abuse of Anne- 
Marie actually sustained her 
love for her father “It was the 
only kind of love I knew from 
him and I never complained." 
You realise the hopelessness of 
the children ever getting help 
when they didn’t even under- 
stand they needed it 

Anne-Marie and Charmaine 
were the daughters of Fred’s 
first wife, Catherine, the first 
victim. In the years after 1972 
when her father married Rose, 
Anne-Marie gained eight half- 
sisters and brothers, the eldest 
of whom was Heather, the last 
victim. At eight Anne-Marie 
was raped by her lather, 
assisted by Rose, and from the 
age often was regularly forced 
to have sex with him, which 
resulted in an abortion when 
she was 15. By this time, she 
was also being forced to have 
sex with Rose’s male clients. 
She was so damaged Internally 
that, after having two daugh- 
ters herself, she has had to 
ha vea hysterectomy. 

At 15. she rah away from 
home in the middle of the night 
and worked asa prostitute to 
exchange for places to stay. ' 
She remained In touch with 
Fled and Rose but was in such 
fear of them she never visited 
them alone again. Fear also 
persuaded her to withdraw a 
statement she gave to police 
when the Wests were sus- 
pected of sexual abuse of a 
child in 1992. 


N O W she is divorced, 
the mother of two 
young girls, and 
lives with her child- 
hood sweetheart in 
Gloucester, where she is often 
verbally abused for being a 
West She has had to give up 
her job as a school dinner lady 
because the pupils became hys- 
terical at the sight of her. She 
plans to leave Gloucester. 

Her book will be serialised 
next week in the Star. The deal 
is thought to be worth about 
£70.000 and adds her name to 
the unsavoury list of those 
who have made money from 
the West case. They include 
her brother. Stephen, who sold 
the story of his lather's foDeral 
to the News of the World, 
which he was able to do exclu- 
sively. after removing his body 
from the mortuary. Anne- 


Marie actually criticises him 
in her own book. "Yes. I can 
seem a hypocrite," she snys. 
“People will say I am receiving 
blood money and It is. but It's 
not for me. It's in trust for my 
children. And the book is there 
for them when they are ready. 
There have been so many inac- 
curacies that 1 wanted to tell 
the truth as I know It." 

Her truth is very different 
from tlte truth as told by 
Stephen and Mae West, who 
protest their mother's inno- 
cence and refused to testify at 
the trial. "They were going to 
give evidence at first." says 
Anne-Marie, “but then they 
went to see her. And how 
would you feel if you were sit- 
ting there, with your mum cry- 
ing? Now they say I am the 
moat evil, horrible person, 
that I am responsible for their 
mum being in prison, that I 
only said those things because 
I can’t have my own mum. But 
I understand their feelings. 
They have lost their mother. 
Mae knows what happened to 
me, but she has so much love 
for her mother that she disre- 
gards it" 

As children, they never 
talked about the abuse. “It was 
normal to us. We didn’t have 
anything to compare It to. We 
never had people round. We 
were kept locked In. If we went 
1 to the shops, we were 
, followed." 

When the outside world in- 
truded, the West parents 
beaded itoff. “IT we were 
watching a news item about a 
man charged with child abuse 
or rape, my tether would say 
thingslike. They should 
string him up.’ And I would 
think, *Oh. what's on TV. that 
must be something different! I 
was told by them that what 
they were doing to me was be- 
cause they cared Tor me. I was 
so pleased that they had the 
time forme I didn't see itas 
abuse. I thought I was lucky." 

Her book, over and over, 
shows how the Wests wrapped 
their children in a web of de- 
ceit After the disappearance of 
Heather, Fred would some- 
times casually mention her 
name at home. “Dad would say 
— ‘I saw Heather in town the 
other day, dyed her hair 
blonde.' Or. when the kids 
were going on about Heather, 
he'd say, ‘Anybody would 
think Ihad buried her under 
the patio’, and laughed. It was 
likea family saying.” 

The children even helped 
Fred mix the concrete that 
would cover the bodies and 
He8tber actually helped dig 
the “fish pond" that would 
become her grave. 

Even when police told Anne- 
Marie that their searches for 
Heather would concentrate on 
the bouse and garden, she 
thought they were only look- 
ing for clues. She did not con- 
nect the violence in her child- 
hood with the dreadful joke 
about the patio. 



"We didn't know it was vio- 
lent If we had known it was, 
we would have done some- 
thing about it. IT we had known 
it was wrong, we would also 
have known that we would not 
have had anything to fear be- 
cause we would liave had 
people behind us — policemen, 
social workers." Instead, 
moral authority was vested in 
Rose and Fred. 

In her book, she describes 
her stepmother and her father 
in different terms. "I was the 
daughter ora serial killer,” she 
writes, “and die step-daughter 
ofa woman capable of evij 
beyond my worst 
nightmares." 

Why did she not call Fred 
“evil"? 

She pauses fora long time. 
“Because 1 didn't think there 
was a word to describe truly 
what he was like. You look in 
the dictionary for words that 
just aren’t there. The word that 
comes closest is schizo- 
phrenic. He was Jekyll and 


Hyde. He was frightened of 
Rose. She had a hold over him. 
Maybe it was to do with what 
happened to Mum, maybe 
because she knew." 

Perhaps this is the strangest 
of all the contradictions in her 
love for her father, that it was 
never undone by the murder of 
her own mother. Nowhere in 
her book does she mention 
even asking him about it. 

"1 did when he was in 
prison,” she says now, “butl 
had to be very carefbl round 
him. I knew that he was becom- i 
ing mentally ill And I know 
th is is wrong but in a way I 
didn't want anything to happen 
to Dad because I knew he could 
Ml me about my family.” 

So sbe never asked whether 
be had killed her mother? 

“He told me it wasn’t just 
him. He admitted to me that he 
didn't kill any of the girls. All 
he did was dispose of the 
remains." 

It is at this point, after refer- 
ring to the dead girls, that 


Anne-Marie becomes over- 
whelmed with the emotion 
that had been building. Ginny 
Hill from the Star rushes over 
to calm her down. Anne-Marie 
motions to continue. 

I ask her how she was able 
to look at Rose West in court 
with such tenderness. “I 
couldn't hate her. couldn’t 
hate anybody. When I was a 
child, if I cried too much. 1 was 
hit and if I cried too little. I got 
hit too. 1 learnt to turn it on 
and off. But now I was grown- 
up, I was feeling emotions I 
had never experienced before. 
When I was giving evidence, 
when I looked at Rose, I wasn't 
trying to humiliate her. In a 
way I thought I could help her 
to understand what she bad 
done, that this was reality, not 
fiction. Not that she was an 
ogre of a stepmother but that 
it was her inheritance in life 
and she should confront It” 

But she doubts Rose ever 
wilL “My concern,” she says, 
“Is that sbe will kill herself" 


Finally, I ask her what she 
felt when Rose was declared 
guilty on all ten counts. 

"I can’t even begin to say. It 
was like the final fiill stop at 
the end ofa sentence. It hurt 
me that she was going to jail 
because I knew she would get 
hurt there." 

Rose has forbidden visits 
from Anne-Marie. ‘1 would 
like to go." she says. “I wish I 
could help her. I wish she 
would admit to what else she 
knows because I think it 
would help her. I would just 
like to see her, hug her, throw 
my anus round her. Because 
she is a victim, too. She was a 
child herself when she had to 
look after me and Charmaine. 
I would want to hold her tight 
and tell her it‘s all right to face 
reality." 

Do you still love her? 

"Yes, Hove her but there 
are different kinds of love. 
Love is the most misused 
word. I love her, but not in a 
way people might think.” 




‘I warned my people the 
Russians would use 
planes and tanks 
against us, but that we 
would triumph because 
of the spirit of our nation’ 

A wear after the Russian invasion, 
ANGUS ROXBURGH seeks out 

Chechenia’s ousted president 


D zhokhar DateyevB 
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listic missiles, why should be 

fear the pinpricks ofatewhow- 
jtKrsba^y aimed by drunken 
Russian conscripts? 

Dudayev merely grins, 
breaks into his manic, sinister 
chortle, and predicts a horrible 
endfbr Russia. "Bussism , ’,you 
see, (definition: “a form of Sa- 
tanism, the mosttembte, anti- 
human ideology and policy 

mankind has ever known cm 

this earth'^wiU n® ver 

triumph. 

Perhaps the Americans 
could 

missile or two still targeted m 
that direction . . . Dudayev 

would like Hie Idea. He scon- 

We^hasconmvttl 


at ana — 

t * e Reaching Checbenia's em- 
battled president is not easy. 
Since he Bed the Russian ad- 


vance last January he has 
briefly Inhabited dozens of vil- 
lages in the valleys and moun- 
tains of his Caucasian home- 
land. Our journey — which 
was preceded by weeks of nego- 
tiation and Ingratiation with 
Dudayev’s Hankies — begins In 
the village of Shall We are ac- 
companied by Movladi Udugov, 
his spokesman. 

We ride in a four-wheel-drive 
ambulance, to make it easier to 
get through Russian check- 
points, escorted by Chechen 
fighters who have left their 
Kalashnikovs and grenade- 
launcbers behind for the same 
reason. The trip is punctuated 
by stops at various sate bouses. 
It is made dear to us we should 
not ask about our exact 
whereabouts. 

At one resting-place some of 
Dudayev's field commanders 
tell me they’re just dying to get 
an with some terrorism inside 
Russia proper. Blow upa few 
nuclear power stations, things 
like that "It's only President 
Dudayev, who holds us bade," 
theysay. 

In the evening they suddenly 
drop the secrecy: we arrive at a 
house in a village which they 
identify as Roshni-Cbu, which 
the Russiansbombed just a few 
i weeks ago. Nonetheless the vil- 
lagers dearly should not know 
who we are. Our driver is tdd 
to takea turn around a couple 
of streets, double back, and 
enter the yard of the house by a 
back gate. - 

Inside we wait again, Uke 
hostages. The Mufti of Che- 
chenia is there. He asks 
whether many British people 
are converting to Islam. He's 
never teard of Cat Stevens. 

Abu, Dudayev's chief of secu- 


rity, turns up, very business- 
like. He orders us to remove 
from our pockets all pen- 
knives. torches, tape-recorders 
and cigarette lighters. Udagov 
is out somewhere, telephoning 
again. We watt Then the secu- 
rity chief orders us into his 
Niva jeep: “Take only what you 
need for the interview". 

We drive across fields and 
over Oirmsy bridges, for the 

most part in pitch darkness, 
the headlights switched off. 
"The Russians shell this area,” 
says Abu. And sure enough a 
few tracers in the dark sky con- 
firm his words. 

Abu occasionally flashes sig- 
nals to loyal checkpoints some- 
where ahead to stop them open- 
ing fire on us as we approach 
another village. Wearriveata 
house with huge Iron gates, 
guarded by heavily-armed 
Ram bos in black uniforms and 
berets. Inside it looks like 
something from a Chechen 
Ideal Home exhibition, with 
unused pots and pans ondis- 
play, and beautiful carpets on 
the wall. 

We leave our equipment 
Udugov speaks on a walkie- 
talkie and then Abu takes us 
for another little ride in his 
jeep, allegedly while our equip- 
ment is searched, but 
apparently just to add to the 
mystification. After a 15-min- 
ute wait in a dark gully, listen- 
, ii^ to the shelling, we return to 
the house. By now I can almost 
remember where Abu needs to 
Dash his lights. 

Back at base, Udugov has bad 
news the interview might not 
happen. We wait Udugov sug- 
gests we set up the camera and 
lights just in case. Wedo that 
Then wait 


At midnight a little man in a 
neat camouflage tunic and for- 
age cap pops through the door, 
clearly in the mood for a jolly 
conversation. "You look very 
fit," I venture, purely so that 
the sound recordist can check 
the voice level 
“I suppose you'd rather see 
me dead!” comes the ready rep- 
artee, setting the tone for the 
interview. He breaks into his 
chortle, the sort oflaugh a psy- 



Dzhokhar Dudayev ...I 
need a little war* 

chopath emits before sticking a 
knife into you. 

During our talk his mood 
lurches about, from grim hu- 
mour to bloodcurling menace. 

“Bit of a mess. Chechenia?’’ I 
say. 

“Everything is fine in our 
country.” He smiles at me pity- 
ingly. "Everything is One in 
our country,” be repeats. 
Should 1 laugh, or just nod in 
sympathy? Mustn’t get it 
wrong What about the Russian 
occupation? 


“Yes, we have occupiers," he 
says, in the same deadly- 
serious bantering time. “But 
that's temporary. We intend to 
leave a limited contingent here 
— those who are dead already 
and those who are prepared to 
die on this land.” 

The Russians, he elaborates, 

are all schizophrenics, crazed 

with a mania for world domi- 
nation. Slowly it emerges that 
Dudayev is less interested in 
merely freeing Chechenia from 
Russian domination than in 
doing mankinds huge favour 
by freeing it of Russians. 

The war against his country, 
he says, is not even the feult of 
Boris Yeltsin or his defence 
minis ter Pavel Grachev. They 
couldn't help it “It was just an 
outpouring of all the evil, the 
negative potential that had ac- 
cumulate d in Russia.” 

It wasn't too worrying, be- 
cause “when the Almighty pun- 
ishes someone he inevitably 
sends him on the path of war. 
History knows no case of an 
unjust war ending successfully 
for tlx; aggressor.” 

But ifhe knew what bastards 
the Russians were, why didn't 
he go more slowly in his bid for 
Chechen independence? Didn't 
he fear they wouW invade? 

“No, I expected it. I warned 
my people what would happen 
ami tokl them it would be a 
difficult, testing path, that the j 
Russians would use planes and I 
tanks against us. but that we 
would triumph because of the 
spirit of our nation. I convinced 
myself that my people were 
ready fortius.” 

So there you have 1L Du- 
dayev was happy to pit the 
"spirit” of his people against 
the might of the Russian army 


because God would punish the 
Russians for it 

Dudayev is no joker. “I need 
a little war,” he says, because 
he has 900,000 unemployed, 
homeless men who know only 
howtofight. 

1 am edging towards the door 
by now, but he’s enjoying him- 
self. "I have a programme ■ — 
not to separate from Russia but 
to enter it and destroy it from 
within." 

Oh yes? Er, how? 

Well you remember Bud- 
yonnovsk? Ah. yes, the place 
where a Chechen fighter 
named Shamil Basayev took 
1,000 Innocent people hostage 
In southern Russia last sum- 
mer... 

“I wanted to show Russia 
that it would not go unpun- 
ished, r sent Shamil to take the 
Kremlin, but he only took a ma- 
ternity hospital In Budyon- 
novsk!" He laughs heartily, his 

eyes bulging with delight. 

"That doesn’t count! We'd have 
to have a replay!” 

When? How? 

Dudayev narrows his eyes. 
His chest rocks with silent 

mirth, 

“There's a time for every- 
thing. War is a special art form, 
a terrible one. You need pa- 
tience. patience is courage in 
war.” . 

So his threats to unleash 
terrorist acts in Russia remain 
in force? 

‘T have never threatened 

anyone, merely predicted. And 
so ter my predictions have 
been justified." 

Russia, be warned. 

Angus Roxburgh's Assignment 
Chechnya - a Russian Nightmare. 
& on BBC2 at 7.20pm tonight 
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18 ARTS 



Donated paintings are 
replacing fish tanks in 
hospital wards. They cost 

less, don’t need feeding and 

prove to be therapeutic. 
MAGGIE O’KANE reports. 



of 

health 


W HEN A speedy 
thief managed 
to prise a small 
painting from 
the wall at the 

Chelsea and Westminster Hos- 
pital in London, the staff drew 
lots as to who would confess to 
the art coordinator, Susan 
Loppert She was presumably 
relieved that it wasn't the£l 
million Veronese hanging in 
the chapeL Loppert said it was 
great that the thief was so 
moved by the painting that he 
felt the need to steal it. 

She is passionate about the 
therapeutic value of art in bos* 
pitals and vehemently defends 
the £400.000 in donations spent 
at the Chelsea and Westmin- 
ster over the past two years. 

The critics are everywhere. 
Lady Bobby Abbot was taking 
coffee In the hospital's atrium; 
Tm all for having Jolly thing s 
around the hospital to cheer 
things up, but really, how 
many old ladies' hip replace- 
ments could have been done 
for that." That is Allen Jones's 
60ft seal with a gigantic red 
ball stretching on to the hospi- 
tal’s thi^Opor .The cost, 
£100,000. How many hips? 

Loppert sighs; “None of the 
money we’ve spent is coming 
out of the NHS. It comes from 
donations by people who be- 
lieve that art helps people to 
get better. It’s not a question of 
deciding between a painting 
and a hip operation.” And j ust 
to make berpoint, the largest 
donation this year — £44,000 — 
came from an anonymous 
benefactor who gave the 
money specifically for arL 
Chelsea and Westminster 
Hospital is bigger than Wem- 
bly stadium and a triumph of 


light and space. The paintings, 
mobiles and wall hangings are 
either commissioned directly 
from artists or are on loan 
from the Arts Council or from 
the Paintings in Hospitals 
charity, set up in 1947 by a far- 
sighted social worker called 
Sheridan Russell who, against 
all opposition from the hospi- 
tal admins traction, borrowed 
paintings from friends and art- 
ists to exhib it them in the 
National Hospital in Queen's 
Square in London. Paintings 
in Hospitals now rents out 
1 ,500 contemporary British 
paintings for £15 a year each. 

The driving force at Chelsea 
and Westminster is Dr James 
Scott, who chairs the hospi- 
tal ’s art selection committee. 
Dr Scott found that patients in 
the preop anaesthetic room of 
the old Westminster Hospital, 
which had a ceiling painted, 
with a scene from a summer's 
day, went under with much 
less stress than those gaztng at 
the usual magnolia celling 
Dr Scott is an art collector 
and believer in the therapeutic 
value of the arts, and his pa- 
tients now “go under” in the 
Chelsea and Westminster to a 
scene of giant blue macaws and 
mint-coloured parrots, peer- 
ing out of a heavenly sky. The 
worry that some patients 
would be unhappy to be sent off 
to sleep with heaven looming 
is brushed briskly aside by 
Loppert "We have balloons as 
well an some of the ceilings 
and they are Just as effective.'’ 
There are few in-depth stud- 
ies in Britain but in toe United 
States one research hospital 
found that patients recovering 
from operations in beds feeing 
windows with tree views 



recovered more quickly than 
patients feeing the walls. And 
it Is not just the patients who 
benefit Susan Wilson, a for- 
mer nurse who now works 
with Paintings in Hospitals, 
talks of the comfort she took 
from a print of Picasso's 
mother and child hanging in 
the ward while nursing a dying 
boy. “The child’s parents 
never came to see him and the 
nurses picked up the emo- 
tional slack." 

“When you go into chil- 
dren’s wards In any hospital, 
they are full of mobiles and 
bright drawings. So where did 
we get the idea that just be- 
cause you're grown up it 
doesn’t mean you need to be 
cheered up anymore?" says 
Mary- Alice Stack, the chari- 
ty's curator. 

Dr Raphael Eban, the chari- 
ty's honorary director, feels 
that hospitals are moving in 


the right direction: “There are 
fish tanks going in and 1 say to 
them. 'Get paintings instead. 
They cost £15for the year and 
you don't bare to feed them.' " 
The ethos is now seeping into 
mainstream health care. Last 
week Westminster Health Care 
launched a pilot project for 
two old people’s homes in Lon- 
don and has commissioned 
students at the Roehampion In- 
stitute of Art to provide works 
for the homes. 

The history of art in British 
hospitals is gloomy. Rich post- 
Renaissance benefactors saw 
the donations of religious 
paintings to hospitals as a de- 
posit for heaven when their 
time came. At the Hospital of 
St Wulstan, dying patients 
were taken to a room where 
the panels were painted with 
scenes that included St Eras- 
mus on a windlass being dis- 
embowelled by order of the 


Emperor Diocletian. On the 
wall opposite was St Michael 
weighing souls to decide their 
destiny. Today at the Chelsea 
and Westminster, patients see 
the long silk banners of Patrick 
Heron dancing in the breeze. 

“This hospital." says Lop- 
pert “ looks awful from the 
outside, but inside it's an ex- 
ample of the best of late 20th 
century architecture. We want 
to fill it with examples of the 
best of late 20th century art 
and the artists want to be here 
— so we get a good price. Wie’re 
not having Francis Bacon or 
Damien Hirst Here it's bright 
and hopeful, designed to take 
people’s minds off the nasty 
processes they are going 
through." 

It is in the same spirit that 
the sound of the grand piano or 
flute can be heard most Thurs- 
day evenings in the main 
atrium as part of the healing 


arts programme. When the 
Chelsea and Westminster Hos- 
pital opened. Its arts policy 
was slated by almost everyone. 
Fire hospitals had been closed 
and this was the much- 
resented replacement. “No- 


body wanted the art — they 
thought it was ugly and silly 
and interfered with medicine 


but I knew if we went on, it 
would drip into the culture,” 
says Dr Scott “When live 
music was introduced, every- 
one was horrified. Now they 
complain if there isn’t any.” 
At the hospital's open day, 
earlier this year, 1,500 people 
came to tour thehospitaL 
Asked about what impressed 
them most the operating 
theatres were in first place. 
The second most popular fea- 
ture was the art. 


Paintings in Hospitals can be 
contacted on 0171-723 7422. 



Jack Dee: from grumpy ■ ■ . 

J ACK DEE doesn't 

begrudge Christinas any 
more. But 10 years ago. it 
just highlighted the feet 
that he was stuck in a banal, 
low-paid job, serving drunk 
and abusive yuppies in paper 
hats in a West End pizza 
parlour. 

That was also the year, in a 
state of despair, be walked into 
St James's Church. Piccadilly, 
looking for God. Now the 
father of two daughters (Hat- 
tie. three, and Phoebe, one), 
with a renewed contract for 
the John Smith beer ads worth 
£1.5 million and a new Satur- 
day Night show on ITV, he ap- 


He was the master of surliness. But 
with a new TV series and ad contract, 
IMOGEN OTORKE finds that Jack Dee 
suddenly just can’t help laughing 

The gruff and 
the smooth 



pears to have all the answers 
in bis hand. 

It's 8 -30am and Jack is ready 
for business. Looking dapper 
in sharp suit, he tucks into 
toast at the Rilz, while the 
waiter pours his coffee. “It's an 
improvement to be on this 
side,” ha says, referring to the 
six months he spent as under- 
cook at thoRitz. “I was the 
lowest of the low — I couldn't 
have a foil beard. I did night 
shifts, washing lettuce and 
making sandwiches for the 
doorman. When a doorman 
starts tipping you 50p, you 
know something must 
change." 
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- -Dee walked out after six 
months — “before I hit some- 
one” — and got the pizza Job 
where he was tree to vent his 
frustration on “champagne 
yobs" by scalding fingers in 
finger bowls and insisting on a 
“one cup of coffee only” policy 
to enrage them. "I kept my job 
for five years simply because 1 
got in early every morning to 
intercept the complaints let- 
ters." The “shut up, eat up or 
I’ll thump you" image is the 
Dee we know and love, but 
which he is trying to drop. 
“That hard man thing makes 
me laugh. 1 coined the phrase 
myself for the widget ads. But 
it's not me at alL I don’t take 
myself that seriously as a co- 
median. but I am very egotisti- 
cal. In the new show, I play this 
ungracious character who 
doesn't like being upstaged. If 
one at my guest comedians is 
too good. I simply tell the audi- 
ence, ‘actually he beats up his 
wife', and the stage is mine 
a gain .*’ 

The Grumpy Bastard act has 
been replaced with a witty 
raconteur in a toffee-brown 
chintz suit with a cheeky red 
shirt and spotty tie. Dee smiles 

— uncharacteristically — and 
appears totally at ease with 



Theatre Tokens maljea unique 
Christmas pit and are available at 
mosJ branches of VVH Smith, through 
Ticke (master D171 3M 4444, or from 
our 24 hourlbkcnlinc 

0171 240 8800 


... to happy? Sorely not 

himself. “I have lightened up a 
lot I guess that is expressed, in 
my new suit . The three-piece 
was misconstrued. I started 
getting best dressed man of the 
year awards around the time 
they started appearing in the 
high streets.” 

The new gags, while losing 
none of their caustic Dee-liv- 
ery, are centred on everyday 
themes like parenthood, cats 
and dogs; as opposed to elec- 
tric chairs and serial killers 
(some of the early material 
which was banned from BBC). 
“Being a father has definitely 
changed me. You pick up on 
your kids' joie de vivre, you 
lose your cynicism. It's very- 
bad for me." he adm its. 

Tomorrow's acts, ranging 
from Pulp and Lee Evans to 
Carrie pensioners Mavis and 
Derek, run the whole gamut of 
family entertainment while 
the verbal thug of old is con- 
tent to play the host with only 
10 minutes of his own material: 
'Tve had enough of doing long 
stand-ups on telly and touring. 
Tm quite happy to be introduc- 
ing new acts now. It's more of a 
radical departure for ITV than 
W is for me." 

This year. Jack plans to 
spend Christmas in London 
(rather than Australia where 
he used to escape to do stand- 
up in anonymous bars): “driv- 
ing the femily around in a car 
... It scares me how Christmas 
gets more and more religious 
every year. It should be getting 
more commercial.” 

All be requests, he says with 
a twee accent, "are world peace 
and a cure for cancer ... and 
something furry from my 
three-year-old." Whether he 
likes it or not, the hard man of 
Comedy has softened. 


Jack Dee's Saturday Night starts 
tonight on ITV, 8pm. 


Wedded miss 


Television 


Jonathan Romney 


Y OU hoped they'd lay on 
something a bit special 
for the 35th anniversary 
edition of Coronation Street 
(ITV) — something with a bit 
of a twist, like the final episode 
of The Prisoner, or the time 
when the cast of Dynasty got 
hijacked by extra-terrestrials. 
It was better than that. It was 
rampant passion from start to 
finish. 

The unremittingly steamy 
mood was tempered only fay 
Mavis and Derek In a flap over 
the newspaper orders, which 
had got mixed up, to the cus- 
tomers' great chagrin. "The 
Guardian readers had a better 
vocabulary. The Sun readers 
were . . . more forceful.” Derek 
shuddered. You can’t buy 
product placement like that 
The chain of affections was 
like La Ronde, without the con- 
tinental pastries. It began with 
Des grabbing Liz, who reluc- 
tantly disentangled herself 
("I’ve neither the time nor the 
inclination"), and advised him 
to go and find himself a girt In 
a flash, be was propped against 
the bar of the Rovers, waxing 
philosophical to oldflame 
RaqueL 

Next thing Jtaquel was gaz- 
ing wistfully around the faded 
beige fittings of Des’s plywood- 
walled apartment Hie com- 
mercials faded in with con- 
summate discretion. The next 
morning, when it came to fix- 
ing another date (“What are 
you doing tonight? . . . No, not 
tonight next Thursday? 1 '), she 

had him twigged as a cad. She 
stared, stricken, into the dis- 
tance. like a Victorian heroine 
who’s just waved her virtue off 
on an extended vacation. By 
God, they know how to milka 
reaction shot on this 
progr am me. 

The director was having a 

bit of cheek, though, lining Ra- 

quel up against the bar so that 
the beer tops were suggestively 
superimposed on her chest 
When Des murmured. “Every 
time I look at you. I remember 
what I had,” he clearly meant 


_.j ... 


( 


his last pint erf Newton's. Ra- 
quel rushed back to Curly’s 
arms, to plight their troth be- 
tween two pints. "This is won- 
derful,” he sighed. “I cant 
stop." she said firmly, “Vera 11 
go spare." The inevitable hap- 
pened. with unseemly speed 
Granada had obviously de- 
cided to buck the trend for 
grand TV Weddings of the 
Year. This was a desperately 
discreet affair at the registry 
office, with no witnesses, no 
guests, and the bride having a 
quiet sob in the loo. Mean- 
while, Des has an earring to 
return to her. 

I kept wondering, though, 
why I couldn’t quite take Ra- 
quel seriously as a woman of 
raging passions, and then I 
realised. It's because she 
sounds like Mrs Merton. 

Those of us who have prob- 
lems with British soaps usu- 
ally find it's because of those 
very plywood walls that make 
Des's flat so seductive. The 
great thing about the animated 
soap Crapston Villas (C4) is 
thateverythlng really is made 
out of plywood or some sort of 
glutinous substance that you 
can'tquite identify and 
wouldn't want to. 

Crapston Villas takes some 
getting used to, but by this 
seventh instalment, the 
squalor has reached an in- 
spired high. The slugs in Jona- 
than and Sophie's flat have 
come into their own. whizzing 
their way around the kitchen 
like little engines of ectoplasm. 

Together with the repellent 
battalions of fleas that infest 
Fatso the psychopathic cat. 
they can truly be said to repre- 
sent the great Repressed of 
soap, the transcendental hor- 
ror that other soaps simply 
don’t dare show you. Of course 
it's puerile and of dubious 
taste. But it was worth it to see 
Robbie's mum. the spit ctf Mrs 
Whitehouse, turning scarlet 
with rage — literally scarlet 
which not even Ena Sharpies 
could do in her day. 

Coogan’s Run (BBC2J was 
so-so this week, but the hair- 
style worn by guest Graham 
Fellows (whose day job is play- 
ing John Shuttleworth) was 
something else. I believe it's 
known in the trade as an 
Anthony Burgess. 


I 




CLASSICAL 


Richard Goode 

Queen Elizabeth Hall' 


N O CONTEMPORARY 
■pianist, not even Alfred 
Brendel, makes Beetho- 
ven the centre of his musical 
world mare completely and 
convincingly than Richard 
Goode. His cycle of the piano 
sonatas in the QEH has been a 
leisurely contemplation 

stretched across three seasons: 
the tost two recitals are taking 
place this memth- 

For Goods, as for bis enthusi- 
astic audience. one senses, it 
has aU been a great adventure; 
every one of his performances 
communicates a shared com- 
ntitntent to discovery . There is 
no flamboyance car opulence 
about his playing, just a 
remarkable attention to detail , 
to the energy of every rhythm, 
the expressive potential of 
every texture and harmonic 

shift; and above all to the way 
In which the music creates a 
unique world of sensibility. 

Wednesday's programme 
ended with the Hammerklavier 
Sonata, but before Goode 
scaled that peak be had taken a 
diverting course through three 


earlier sonatas, Virffuimg the E. 

nfejor0p54, bUEsfingoutoffts 

t-iawri ral farms as ffunahfeto- 
t-rtt-Ttafri the torrent of emotion 
behind them. . 

The series has been er*-. 
banced by exemplary pro- - 
gramme notes by Michael 
Steinberg: his description ctf , : 
the Hammerklavier as "real 
concert xmisic. . .though not 
music just any pianist would • 

want toplay to any audience" 
epitomised Goode'sp erfor- - 
mance. He is an artist without 

conceit at ease with siting up 

the score and donning tovspeo- 
teclss before tackling fhftfienri- 
ishcomjdexitycf the Haiti- 7 • - 
meridavierisfinalfogue- 
Rough edges are part oftheexF 
perience, and foe throwaway 


___ like rapture of the slow 

movement were framed by an . 
opening <rf violently juxtaposed 
sound blocks and a finale of 
wiry intensity. It's hard to 


tills sonata in which the whole 
experience was so much more 
than the. sum of its compelling 

parts.-' • 

D Richard Goode completes hfe 
Beethoven cycle at the QEH on 
December 16 (0171-9604342). His 
recordings of the sonatas are bn 
Nonesuch 7559 78328-2 (MCDsJ. 

Andrew Clements 


ROCK 


Artful distractions . . . paintings and mobile art works in the Chelsea and Westminster Hospital photographs: scan smith 


Dubstar 

King’s College; London 

D ubstar live up to the 

promise of singer Sarah 
Blackwood's sweater. 
White, fluffy and covered in 
suggestive little stalagmites, it 
looks like a new line in bondage 
gear from British Home Stores. 
Like the band, if s a. mix of the 
cuddly and spiky. 

Dubstar, now a celebrated 
one album old, come trailing an 
encycfopaedia of influences, a 
wink here to Kirsty MacColl, a 
nod there to Saint Etienne, 
even big kisses to Morrissey. 
But the finished product is 
their own; a gorgeous dreams- 
cape of top-synth harmony, 
glued togetherwith sometimes 
despairing, often caustic lyrics 
CTts all right I’m Just a girl she 
said, talk down to me and take 
me to bed”). It’s only on dose 
listening that you realise one of 
the most perfect, weightless 
songs. Not So Manic Now is 
about a pensioner having her 


head bashed against a wall. 

Dubstar is a daft i 
ate name for the band, j 
C amus And The Children Of 
Paradise would be better. 
Tonight at London's King's 
CoDege Student Union, the 


floating otherness — it’s music 
to pass out to. 

Sarah Blackwood stands stiff 
as Terry Hall, clutching her 
mike for dear life, sweetness 
itself in her vulnerability. She 
limits herself to the odd . 
"Thaiflffi’’ or “Cheers’’ — it took 
Van Morrison 40 years to get - 

that taciturn. Her crystalline 
voice swoops and soars, some- 
how both ephemeral and invin- 
cible. Guitarist Chris Wilkie 
plays a neat quiet guitar while 
programmer, brain box and 
chief song writer, Steve Hillier 
works away on his machines, 
transporting us to a more 
benign, jingly-jangly world. De- 
spite* few blasts of feedback, 
the soporific crowd and the dif- 
ficulty in making o at the 
words, Dubstar play as tight a 
set as could be hoped of any 
dreamers. 

Simon Hattenscone 


THEATRE 


Come Together 

Man in the Moon. London. 


J OHN Lennon was shot -• 
dead on December 8. 1980 
by Mark Chapman, for- 
mer devoted fen who 
apparently came to feel that 
there was something phoney 
about a millionaire living in a 
plush Central Park apartment 
who preached the need to dis- 
pense with material posses- 
sions. Many of the generation 
who mourned Lennon so 
fiercely went on to make a fest 
buck themselves in the eight- 
ies from the booming property 
and financial markets. 

The irony would probably 
be lost on Chapman who, in 
Murray Woodfiald’s unin- 
spired play, is driven not so 
much by desire to redistribute 
wealth as by the “little people" 
who emerge from his bedroom 
walls and band out seriously 


bad dice in shrill voices like a 
group of dwarfish and de- 
mented agony aunts. Ifl were 
an actor, it’s not a role Td boast 
about on my CV. 

Having quickly established 
that Chapman was probably 
seriously disturbed, Woodfield 
has nowhere to go. No bother, 
he spends the next 80 minutes 
quite happily mulling over 
Chapman's motivation. The 
psychobabble Is endless, and 
like so many plays which pur- 
port to get inside a killer's 
mind (a trend that's become a 
subgenre on the London 
Fringe) you leave the theatre 
none the wiser. I take the cop’s 
view that the only certainty is 
that Chapman k illed Lennon. 

In a move that will do won- 
ders for the box office, a 
spokesperson for Paul McCart- 
ney has apparently branded 
the play as “sick?. It isn’t, Just 
awfUlly dull. 

□To December 31. Box office: 
0171-351 2876). 

Lyn^ Gardner 


ROCK 


Pretty Things 

Borderline, London 


T HE best anthology of the 
year is surely Unrepen- 
tant, a 43-track retro- 
spective by a band which 
started 31 years ago, and 
which features, on the cover, 
the battered face of their for- 
mer drummer, who was 
beaten up back in 1965 for hav- 
ing long hair. The Pretty 
Things always were unlucky. 
They may have acquired a rep- 
utation for being rather more 
outrageous than the early 
Rolling Stones, and their line- 
up may have included guitar- 
ist Dick Taylor, who passed 
up a possible career with the 
Stones to play with them, bat 
they never had the lasting Im- 
pact of their friends Mick and 
Keith. 

Now they are back in the 
small clubs and sounding 


more energetic and enthusias- 
tic than they have for decades. 

At the Borderline they came 
in dark suits, white shirts and 
black ties, like a bunch of age- 
ing villains on parole, to at- 
tend a gangland funeral. Ele- 
gantly battered old rockers, 
the lot of them, and they still 
sounded terrific as they 
bashed into their R&B an- 
thems from the sixties, Road- 
runner and Don't Bring Me - 
Down. They could have played 
safe and stuck to the early 
rock and blues material, but 
instead they offered the full 
Pretties history. The Tommy, 
like SF Sorrow was mixed 
with bursts of elaborate, 
gentle songs and more com- 
plex pieces from the early 
seventies, driven along by the 
wonderful Dick Taylor. Singer 
Phil May s till camped it up 
like Jagger but showed he’s an 
underestimated performer 
with considerable range, as on 
their overlooked classic from 
the punk era. Office Love. 

Robin Denselow 
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ARGE epochal 
terms haw always 
oeen both popular 
^unpopular with 
Ate tonans: pop ular 

gsssssssfflKr 

shifts ta SpST* 
^ffSKSSSsr 

SS£ J* ur wulaf^ 

SSWSy wer funda- 
mental differences. and genep 

SSS£S quarrels aboS what 

todtfS^ mayreaIJ y be ^d 

A 50-year span for post-mod- 
™sm is no bad run for any 
^novemenf’: it suggests some 
Peraived coherenS^tte 
Postwar decades. Part of that 
coherence has lain in that icv 
stasis that has marked the 
whole period, once the cold war 
map was set across Europe and 
oegan to dominate geo- politics. 

i he period began in Euro- 
pean crisis and devastation, 
and developed with the emer- 
gence of two superpowers 
which composed the terms of 
an ideological divide —liberal 
welfare capitalism, state com- 
munism — which guided the 
political consciousness of 
much of the world If we now 
acknowledge in the end of the 
cold war era a great “paradi gm 
shift," observe the collapse of 
one of the fundamental 20th 
century ideologies, Marxist- 
Leninistn, and presume that 
the world agenda has been fun- 
damentally transformed, we 
may fairly assume tliat the con- 
sequences for our expressive 
culture will be no less profound 
an^ apocalyptic. 

The problem that descends 
on our cultural historians is 
how to define the phase that 
follows. What should it be 
called? Post-post-modernism? 

It has generally been custom- 
ary . at the end of the modem 
centuries ilet alone millennial, 
for thought to grow chiliastic, 
for people anxiously to try to 
plot the uncertain world ahead 
and give a history to the world 
just left behind. 

Such feelings are bound to 
increase when it is dear that a 
fundamental historical change 
has occurred They will in- 
crease even more when it 
seems that effective political 
control of world events and 
dangers has diminished rather 
than increased. They will also 
increase when it becomes evi- 
dent that significant changes 
are taking place within the 
social systems of those nations 
which have not been suddenly 
revolutionised by deep politi- 
cal change, collapse, or loss or 
acquisition of nationhood. 

For the end of the cold war is 
accompanied by fundamental 
shifts in the western world in 
domestic, family and sexual 
life, in the conditions of manu- 
facture and employment, in the 
global economy, and in the 
state of scientific anff techno- 
logical discovery- 
The end of the 10ft century 
saw a transformation of the 
social, moral and political 
order generated by political 
revolutions - the American 
and the French — as well asthe 
industrial revolution. The end 
of the 19th century saw a do less 
radical transformation caused 

modernisation. At the end of 

the 20th century, we now see 

both of these nwWtoitjtog 
place at once, shaping the final 



CONTEXT 19 


Without a new movement to see us over 
the hump f the fin de siecle wouldn’t be 
complete. MALCOLM BRADBURY looks 
at what might come after post-modernism 
and kick-off culture in the 21st century. 
Illustration by GEOFF GRANDFIELD 


stages of the millennium. As it 
approaches, the whole topogra- 
phy of cultural expression Is 
changing profoundly. 

In one direction we are see- 
ing the intensification of the 
sense of region, tribe and eth- 
nicity, as group after group 
breaks away from the c ultur al 
norms of the weakening ration 
state to assert an independent 
identity. Thus, as Salman 
Rushdie has pointed out, many 
of the most interesting wotks 
of literature today being writ- 
ten in English, and in the UK. 
are “migrant's tales." using 
the universal discourse of the 
EngQsh language but drawing 
on wider cultural funds. 

In another direction we are 
experiencing incorporation 
into the world system of supra- 
national communications. 


output or systems of interac- 
tive contact, mean the new ex- 
posure of most individuals in 
most countries to the informa- 
tion superhighway and the 
communications melting-pot 
—which has Its technological 
and commercial centre in the 
US. now the outright purveyor 
of post-culture to most of the 
world. 

Young people worldwide are 
already deeply invested in the 
consciousness and the compe- 
tences of the new technological 
age. They are accustomed to 
surfing the Internet and ac- 
quiring their myths and imag- 
ery from a fast-speed screen- 
based world. Their alliance 
with local culture or national 
heritage is diminishing, and 
the power of culture as consid- 
ered expression, or a form of 


MODBttUSM Influential international movement in 
literature, drama, art, music and architecture which began 
in late 19th century and flourished until early 1930s- A 
reaction to realism and naturalism 

POST MODERNISM (recent! All-inclusive definition of a 
cultural epoch typified by stylistic glut, pluralism, parody 
and quotation, the disappearance of traditional cultural 
hierarchies and the -randomisation of cultural production 


Television, for example, was 
once perceived as a pre-emi- 
nently "national" medium, a 
form of mass communication 
that could be contained within 
borders and cultures, and reg- 
ulated by states and 
governments. 

The extent to which new 
forms of information technol- 
ogy have challenged that order 
was well illustrated by French 
anxieties over the future of 
their film industry in the 
recent Gatt round. The hard 
facts show the difficulty: US 
films and television pro- 
grammes already take 80 per 

cent of European box office 
revenues; 40 per cent of tele- 
vis ion audience ratings. 

But that is simply one stage 
in a much bigger worldwide 
process. New technological 
systems not only freely cross 
borders: they leak into each 
other. The emergence of digital 
television, the increasing pen- 
etration of all private or do- 
mestic space by programmed 


thought, is replaced by its 
power as embracing visual 
image. 

The new technologies are 
also fundamentally non-elitist 
and communitarian; they 
weaken the power of the inde- 
pendent author (hence "the 
death of the author” argu- 
ment). the integrity of the 
human subject, the print- 
checked authority of the book. 

Probably there never were 
so many stories told, so many 
narratives created, so many 
images and cultural artefacts 
merchandised and traded, 
from so many different 
sources, angles and stand- 
points. At the same time an 
essential aspect of contempo- 
rary culture is its rapid con- 
sumption and tis evanescence. 
The traditional artistic icon 
gives way to the digital trans- 
action, the written word to the 
fleeting sign, the printed page 
to the flickering image, the in- 
dividual creator to the system- 
made product 


This highly accelerated 
state of culture has, of course, 
been constantly prophesied. 
Walter Benjamin warned of 
the disappearance of the 
"aura” of the work of art in foe 
age of mechanical reproduc- 
tion: Marshall McLuhan 
prophesied the end of the 
Gutenberg galaxy of print- 
based culture in the technical 
global village. 

What seems more likely to 
be true is that foe new techno- 
logical culture simply em- 
braces and digests the old — 
the artist or the book — and 
takes its own functioning place 
as one more mechanism In a 
world rf ever-multiplying com- 
munications, in which the 
transmission of narratives has 
little to do with the continuity 
of cultnral values, or the pres- 
ervation of classics or canons, 
but is simply one more element 
m the world of competing 
hyper -realities. 

Even when "classic" works 
survive, they survive within 
these new formats, adapted to - 
new media, new technologies, 
new audiences and new uses. 
The book is now regularly 
cloned with other techn ol- 
ogies: many more "readers" 
listen to books on tape, or 
watch film or television adap- 
tation, than read the printed 
original. 

The obvious technological 
acceleration oTthe final decade 
of the 20th century can be con- 
sidered as one more aspect of 
‘‘post-modernism," though the 
arguments about Its styles, cul- 
ture and condition long pre- 
date many of the most signifi- 
cant recent developments. 

Much of the intellectual and 
cultural debate around post- 
modernism was born of cold 
war issues, fed by cold war phi- 
losophies. The great changes 
of 1969 marked, it was said, "an 
end afhistory".ln practice 
they also delivered a return to 
history; revived older politics, 
reconstructed long-lived anxi- 
eties and expectations and re- 
opened conflicts we thought 
were dosed for good. They also 
ledus— if inanewly history- 
less way— to reconsider the 
nature of cultures and institu- 
tions, the basis of our grader, 
family and collective identity, 
tiie value of our national icons 
and monuments, the quas- 


Reader, I embarrassed him 


Ai 


MAUREEN FREELY disapproves of 
the boring good taste o f this week’s 
Literary Review Bad Sex Award 

domes of her behind”, etc.. 

etc., whilst he manages to 

detach “mind from over- . 
eager gnomon and its exqui- 
sitely appointed, shadowy 
task”. A winner he's back 

watching TV in the next 

sentence- 

At this week’s awards cer- 
emony, Kerr added to audi- 
ence pleasure by comment- 
ing reprovingly aboiU the 
oersistence of schoolboy hu- 
mour in adults a life time 

after Lady Chatterley's 
Lover. Now it’s easy to 
laugh, but inadvisable for 
neople in glass booses , X 


UBERON Waugh of 

the Literary Review 

thinks there’s too 

much sex in novels, a 

issgl 
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repressed Catholic book 

I ^^ m ent of literary 
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life they would rather ran a 
mile than do me. It brings 
back “that sixties feeling” 
— the fear that everyone but 
me is having constant, sui> 
real,sex. What better way to 
escape my social inadequa- 
cies than to expose the liter- 
ary inadequacies of my 
tormentors? 

I do this even when the 
writer has been erotically 
s uccessf ul. Nabokov, Miller, 
.Spsiie, Mailer,, . .like one- 
night stands I enjoy them 
and then Irejecttivem.lt is 
even easier to make ftm of a 
sex scene you have enjoyed 
than one whichleft yon 
cold, especially ifyou hap- 
pen to be a repressed Catho- 
lic book reviewer. But 
sorely this kind of ridicule 
is the worst form of censor- . 
ship 7 1 say this as a 
repressed Catholic author. . 
No publisher has ever . 
forced me to write about sex. 

Any time I’ve followed a 

character into a bedroom, 
it’s because the story de- 
manded it. . 

It’s never easy. It’s bard to 
find tbe right words— either 
they are too clinical or too 
pulsating— and it's hard to 
know where to be. Are you 
on the bed? under the bed? 
Inside one head, or two 


heads, or just a prurient fly 
on the wall? But worst is the 
performance anxiety pro- 
duced by this ridiculous con- 
viction that everything you 
write must be In good taste. 

I gave up any pretence to 
erotic refinement years ago 
—as reviewers of many reli- 
gious persuasions have 
noted — because it implies a 
double standard. Why 
Should a writer have to obey 
the law of the salon when 
what makes the characters 
excited and exciting is that 
they’ve forgotten their 
manners? 


Imagineifrealsexhddto 
operate by the constraints 
Waugh would like for liter- 
ary sex. If you couldn’t say 
anything, not even “yes”, 
twice, if every move had to 
be witty and resonant and 
indic ati ve of character, and 
even orgasms had to be 
ironic? Self-consciousness 
never made anyone a better 

writer. Ifyou want erotica 
that is neither embarrassed 
or embarrassing, urge writ- 
ers to make more, not less, 
of their golden domes and 
gnomons. 

The first step would be to 
acceptthe Bad Sex Prize for 
the great honour it inadver- 
tently is. 


tion of society’s long-term di- 
rection and prospects. 

One hundred years ago, 
when an older order seemed to 
be expiring, people turned to 
expressive culture — serious 
and popular, avant-garde and 
commercial — to pioneer and 
prophesy “the shape of things 
to come." We too are in the 
same fin desiide. aubede siecle 
dilemma: we are not only inter- 
ested in what we are "post-,” 
but what we are “pre-.” 

Modernism was always 
much concerned with the am- 
biguous nature of personal, 
social and historical reality. As 
Virginia Woolf had it, the mod- 
ern novel could thus do no 
more than render the frac- 
tured and the unfamiliar: “Tol- 


erate the spasmodic, the ob- 
scure. the fragmentary, the 
failure," she told readers, 
"Your help is invoked in a good 
cause.” 

In the earlier and stronger 
arts of post-modernism, the 
fragmentary and random had 
already turned Into irony and 
emptiness; reality could be 
rendered only as bleak, chaotic 
or absurd Today, dressed in 
the bright back-lit glow of 
commercialism, commodifica- 
tion and special effects, frag- 
mentation. absurdity and un- 
reality are just one more pulp 
fiction. Suffering sells sweat- 
ers, emaciation sells designer 
dresses, violence sells cars. 
Tl nfamil ia rity is hq familiar as 
the fading of the family Itself. 


In the meantime, our philos- 
ophers are tentative and un- 
sure. our philosophers decon- 
structive. our arts inclined to 
the lure of glossy "nostalgia 
deco" — history by other 
means. It feels like Jin de siecle, 
the final days of a cultural 
movement Yet at the same 
time it Is plainer than ever that 
new and powerful energies, 
systems and historical pro- 
cesses are beginning to take 
co mmand 

We are certainly not short of 
styles: we consume them 
avidly. But we have yet to enter 
a new age of style: a style that 
embraces our sensibility, con- 
sciousness and philosophical 
awareness — as overtime, and 
in almost every department of 


experience, modernism inter- 
nationally embraces tbe early 
20th century, or certain forms 
of post-modernism the sensibil- 
ity of the cold war era. 

ff style is in its larger sense 
the collective sense an ep- 
och, we have yet to perceive it, 
or discover its strong voices. In 
other words, we are surely 
post-post-modem; but it will 
probably take the process of 
turning the clock of history 
into another century to make 
us start seeing what kind of 
epoch we might be pre-. 

ri This is an edited version of 
an article which appears in 
Prospect magazine. A longer 
version is printed in the current 
issue of International Affairs. 


Grant a. Read it 
or eat it. 


Granta is almost certainly the most widely read 
literary magazine in the English language. But is a 
recipe for Irish stew literature? 

Granta thinks it might be: it rather depends on 
how it*s written. 

The new issue of Granta is all about food. Food as 
indulgence; as cruelly; as a taboo, a repulsion, a desperate 
need, a sex aid; above all, food as an argument — in the 
kitchen and on the streets. 

How does it caste? As good as you'd expect from ‘foe 
most impressive literary magazine ofics time’. It includes: 


FICTION 


GRAHAM SWIFT: the powerful, moving story of the 
life and death of Jack Dodds, butcher, Bermondsey. 
JOHN LANCHESTERu the gourmet’s story (enter the 
recipe for Irish stew). JANE ROGERS; inside the mind 
of an anorexic. 


POT. I \1 I C 


J.M.COETZEE and MARGARET VISSER on meat; 
addiction to it, abhorrence of it. JOAN SMITH on 
cannibalism; SEAN FRENCH on die wonderful caste of 
roast puffin. 


A L’TOHIO Ci I 


CHFTRITA BANNERJI on what Bengali widows 
cannor eat; ROMESH GUNESEKERA on his father and 
the food of Marco Polo. 


ri- pur i \ <; r 


From ANDREW O’HAGAN. GEOFFREY BEATTIE 
and NORMAN LEWIS (as an eye witness to the failure 
of aphrodisiacs). 



INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

You can buy Granta for .£7.99. But with this special offer 
you’ll get ‘Food’ FREE (while stocks last) then, every 
three months for a year, another 256-page issue of best 
new writing will be delivered to your home, for just 
.£19.95. And if you don’t like Granta we’ll cat our words 
and give you a full refund. 

‘How much more fun it is to open fat Granta 
than one of those thin, starved magazines of 
new writi n g.* Guardian 

1 Granta is, quite simply, the most impressive 
literary magazine of its time.’ Daily Telegraph 


GRAN1A 


You are what you read 



YES: Td like to cry Crania. IH get ’Food’, fire, then four more 256 -page issues of Gimile. for just £ 19 . 95 , a 5096 saving 
the £ 7.99 bookshop price. IF 1 don't enjoy ’Food’ I can cancel, and my money will be refunded in fall (and l don’t have to 
return ‘Food”;. 

□ Optional extra: I’d also like the 712 -page Grama Booked* Antrim Sim Story, normally £ 7.99 but with this offer 1 pay jus £ 5 . 99 . 


KwrcnoE 


I 

1 

If 

L 


•tom mMWi* C bV Q Cheque {m-GcmsT) or Q Cirditeard (Visa. Miworaid/Accws, American Express) 

m 3 IDJl ixi D O! a 1 En *„□□□□ 


Sigriarure:_ Card no 1 
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20 OBITUARIES 


Sir James Darling 


The Guardian Sami 


Empire of the sons 


JS MONGST the pupils 
/ \ of Australian head- 
# % master Sir James 
Darling, who has 
# wiled aged 95. were 

Rupert Murdoch, Kerry 
Packer, the Fairfax media dy- 
nasty. the ardent, incompetent 
prime minister John Gorton, 
the insipid and short-lived op- 
position leader, Alexander 
Downer, the long-term Vic- 
torian premier, Rupert 
Hamer, and the masterly harp- 
sichordist-composer and star 
of obscene art films, Norman 
Kaye. 

The career of Australia’s 
most esteemed headmaster 
and elder statesman of the an- 
glophile establishment was 
marked by contradictions, 
self-questioning, and not a lit- 
tle hypocrisy. From the 
m idd le of his life he thought of 
himself as an Australian — 
despite barracking for Eng- 
land at the cricket — but he 
was nothing of the sort 
Bom in Kent the son and 
grandson of headmasters, he 

failed the entrance for his 
father’s beloved Winchester — 
for which lost Eden he pined 
lifelong— and went to Repton, 
which fed his fertile sense of 
shame. Bullied, rote-learned, 
and persecuted on the playing 
field, he suffered the usual ex- 
iled sorrows of the sensitive, 
small, over-talkative, unpopu- 
lar boy. These were worsened 
in those early Great War years 
by the weekly additions to the 
school’s honour role, a list he 
expected soon, inevitably . sto- 
ically, to join, and the horta- 
tory ignorance ofheadmas- 
ters as thick-witted as William 
Temple and Geoffrey Fisher 
and teachers as unimpressive 
as Aldous Huxley. One 
teacher, however, before he 
was sackedby Fisher, was 
Victor GoOancz. who, with his 
Incendiary Liberal pacifism 
and intellectual ardour, im- 
bued Darling with those mer- 
ciful, somewhat left-wing val- 
ues that he held, with 


Christian interpolations, 
lifelong. 

War service followed and at 
the age of 18 he was put in 

nervy command of a battery of 
surly Durham miners. Surviv- 
ing mud, fear, and the death of 
worthy contemporaries, he 
found himself on Armistice 
Day “unexpectedly aliv e. 1 * 
After a period of relieved 

debauchery (whisky, poker, a 

girl or two) in occupied Gei> 
many, and a narrow escape 
from the influenza that struck 
down more of his brigade than 
enemy shells, he entered 
Oxford on a soldier’s fellow- 
ship in 1920, full of the belief 
(like many ofhis traumatised 
generation) that he must now 
help build a better world. 

Grad u ation, followed swiftly 
on a threadbare non-Brides- 
head experience at Oriel, and 
then good works. While teach- 
ing at the Merchant Taylors' 
School in Crosby, Liverpool, 
he took time out to lecture im- 
prisoned murderers on the 
evils ofthe British Empire 
(provoking, he said, a record 
number of escapes). He also 
ran a club for slum boys of 
Bootle andjoined the Labour 
Party. 

Progressing to Charter- 
house, he served as a Labour 
alderman on the local council 
and proselytised for socialism 
while pursuing the usual 
bourgeois round of cricket, 
walking tours, and parsimoni- 
ous trips to Florence and Ath- 
ens — all the while teaching 
with difficulty subjects he was 
learning the night before. 

Darling first began taking 
Holy Communion ona dare 
from a friend, and through its 
practice drifted out ofthe ora’s 
fashionable agnosticism 
towards belief. He went on a 
school trip to New Zealand 
and, impressed by that soci- 
ety, thought better ofthe Brit- 
ish Empire. Offered the 
chance ofthe headmastership 
of Geelong Grammar, a corner 
of a foreign field that was for- 


Weekend Birthdays 


DAME Judi Dench (61 
today) currently gurgling and 
rumbling through Send In 
The Clowns, which is sup- 
posed to break you up at the 
end of A Little Night Music, of 
course does the trick. She 
sounds astonishing (“Miss 
Dench does not have a cold,” 
she used to want put on play- 
bills, “that is her natural 
voice.") And somehow she is 
the summary both of her 
character, Desiree, the Swed- 
ish touring actress, with a 
warm beer always on her 
grubby dressing-table, and all 
you remember Dench as: a 
Tatleresque Lady Bracknell; a 
Beatrice about to settle for co- 
coa and a hot- water bottle; the 



tost frightening Lady Mac- 
eth ever; a Viola obviously 
Tlting a travel book. The 
oad To Illyria; a madcap 
ally Bowles asking you to be 
chum and don't tell mama 
tie's appearing In Cabaret 
Oh be cfaancey, always take 
le chance, do something 
odgy." she once advised me 
ver a box of National Trust 
tiocolates in front of the Cake 
replace in the Shirley Bas- 
?y suite of the Apollo, Coven- 
■y. “I like it when everybody 
links how unsuitable you 
re for the role.” How terrific 
iat her latest roles are get- 
ng even dodgier, as Chris- 


tine, Madame of the seedy 
Pink Room Club, glass always 
in hand; as M, James Bond’s 
boss, pouring herself a stiff 
bourbon behind her desk. VR 

Today's other birthdays: Bev- 
erley Anderson, education- 
ist and broadcaster. 45; Joan 
Armatrading, singer, 45; Sir 
Nicholas Bonsor, Conserva- 
tive MP, 53; Billy Bremner, 
former Scottish football cap- 
tain. 53; Sir John Burgh, 
president. Trinity College. 
Oxford, 70; Kirk Douglas, ac- 
tor, 77; Sarah Duckworth, 
book searcher, 75; Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. actor, 85: 
Dawn Freedman, circuit 
judge. 53; Benny Green, sax- 
ophonist, broadcaster, writer. 
68; Prof Gabriel Horn, mas- 
ter. Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 68; Dr Lionel Ko- 
pelowitz. former president. 
Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, 69; Dame Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf; opera singer, 
80; Rita Stephen, former 
trade union leader. 70. 

Tomorrow's birthdays: John 
Blrtv director-general, BBC, 
51; Kenneth Branagh, actor, 
director. 35; Harry Cohen, 
Labour MP, 46; Prof Barry 
Cunllffe, archaeologist 56; 
Ranter God den, playwright 
poet and author. 88: Lord 
Harris of High Cross, 
founder preside n t Institute of 
Economic Affairs, 71; 

Michael Jopling. MP. former 
Conservative minister, 65; 
Joan Kenworthy, principal, 
St Mary’s College, Durham. 

62; Nicolas Kynaston, con- 
cert organist 54; Dorothy La- 
moor, actress. 81; Michael 
Manley, former prime minis- 
ter of Jamaica. 71; Shirley 
Ritchie QC. 55; Sir Angus 
Stirling, director-general. 
National Trust and chairman. 
Royal Opera House. 62; Kath- 
ryn Stott, concert pianist 37. 


ever England, he diffidently 
seized It 

He was 31, a bachelor, a non- 
intellectual, and an educator 
ofthe unideological problem- 
solving sort— and chosen, he 
feared, by God. He smoked a 
pipe and listened, and never 
rushed to judgment in a time, 
he said, of “lost faith and 
changing systems, an era com- 
parable to file Renaissance.” 
He set to work on a school of 
low academic reputation and 
transformed it recruiting su- 
perior teachers (many direct 
from England), building a 
science block enlarging the li- 
brary. admitting Catholics 

and Asians, and encouraging 
art and music. A Saturday 
Shakespeare- reading society 
was inaugurated, and celebri- 
ties as far-flung as Sybil 
Thorodyke performed before 
it An outdoor Latin play was 
annually staged by the lagoon, 
and the boys were allowed out 
on weekend country bicycling 
trips in groups of no less than 
three. Culture flourished, and 
Chapel attendance, which he 
made compulsory each 
morning. 

O N A TRIP home he 
acquired his 
English wife Mar- 
garet then 19 (and 
15 years his junior) 
and, most pleasingly, the use 
other mother's money; larger 
and more commodious resi- 
dences followed. as did three 
children, and many distin- 
guished dinner party guests 
and memorable conver- 
sations. 

His prodigious reformative 
energy — born perhaps of 
chastity — thereafter slack- 
ened. A trip home to England 
in 1939 coincided with war's 
outbreak and he considered 
chunking ipnnhlng In and 

rejoining the army. Hbwever 
he was persuaded back to Gee- 
long and presided over a de- 
cade of decline in standards — 
in part because of the loss of 


Tom Bums 


many fine teachers to the war. 
Many, many ofhis boys were 
to die in tiie Far Eastern 
campaign. 

He Invented and helped 
build Timbertop, the moun- 
tainside branch ofthe school 
where he hoped the pressured 
sap of puberty would be chan- 
nelled into bracing outdoor ac- 
tivity, the school where 
Prince Charles became the 
familiar pensive recluse we 
see today; and in a rush of 
homesickness applied for tile 
headmastership of Shrews- 
bury, for which he was hu- 
miliatingly rejected. 

He stayed on, chafing. In the 
despised colony. His school, 
by force of its alumni. In- 
creased in reputation, and its 
contest with Melbourne 
Grammar for the soul of Aus- 
tralia’s rulers began; the 
annual cricket game between 
the two was waged with hibli- 
calferocity. 

The Atleeish Fabian social- 
ist meanwhile bad become a 
Menzies Tory, an avuncular 
and buoyant repository ofthe 
conventional wisdom. Genu- 
inely bumble about himself; 
and ashamed ofhis second 
class degree, he deployed a 
thoughtful personality that 
was both dignified and 
refreshing. His former pupils 
adored him. In 1961, the year 
ofhis resignation, to his infi- 
nite satisfaction, Geelong beat 
Melbourne at cricket for the 
first time. 

His subsequent eminence 
was less esteemed. As chair- 
man of the Australian Broad- 
casting Control Board he 
refused the Australian Labor 
Party a television licence and 
failpH to convince Menzies to 
have only one commercial 
channel per capital city — a 
failure which unleashed 
American barbarity on Aus- 
tralia's mind and propelled 
the robber barons Murdoch, 
Packer and the Fairfaxes into 
a hubris now menacing the 
planet 



Darling . . . from Fabian socialist to Menzies Tory 


As chairman of the ABC he 
connived at the sacking of 
young journalists who ques- 
tioned the continued use, as 
punishment, of the gallows. 

As chairman ofthe Board of 
Immigration he prolonged the 
White Australia policy. 

As chairman of the Road 
Safety Council he was more 
diligent having once killed a 
child himself ina car accident 
for which he was exonerated 


while nursing deep guilt As 
president of the Melbourne 
Club, a hive of influential (and 
residually anti-Semitic) colo- 
nial snobbery, he was 
decorative. 

He invented and chaired the 
Australian Council of College 
Education, a national think- 
tank of teachers. a signal 
success. 

In many ways James Dar- 
ling was a good example of the 


kind of second-rate English- 
man infli cted on Australia in 
those years; in some ways he 
was better than that He wrote 
many books, gave many popu- 
lar speeches, and died a much 
beloved and happy man. 


Bob Ellis 


Chairing the catholic debate 


T DM BORNS, former 
editor ofthe progres- 
sive Catholic weekly 
tiie Tablet has died 
aged 89. He was born in Vina 
del Mar, Chile, a few months 
before the great earthquake of 
1906, from which he was dra- 
matically rescued by being 
dropped from a window. 

The seventh of nine chil- 
dren. he inherited from his 
Chilean mother her Catholi- 
cism and an expansive 
warmth and zest for life; and 
from his Scottish Presby- 
terian father a strong sense of 
the priority of religious values 
and a love of books — whether 
as things to read or to publish. 
His experience of publishing 
was precocious. As a boy he 
edited a regular family maga- 
zine. and he was spotted 
whilst still at Stonyhurst by 
Frank Sheed; when he later 
married Maisie Ward and set 
up the publishing Aim of 
Sheed and Want he immedi- 
ately engaged Tom as his 
right-hand man. 

In the meanwhile, Tom had 
gone to Paris in order to learn 
more about the renaissance 
there of Catholic writers and 
theologians like Claudel and 
Maritain. Contacts made then 
were invaluable when he 
worked at Sheed and Ward 
and, later, Longmans, His 
tastes were catholic in both 
senses. He shared a flat in 
Chelsea with the artist and 
writer David Jones and 
moved robustly In the lively 
pre-war world of Catholic in- 
tellectuals — Eric Gill. Evelyn 
Waugh, Graham Greene, Ron- 
ald Knox, Martin D’Arcy, Hi- 
laire Belloc and G K 
Chesterton. 


In 1932. he supported Doug- 
las Woodruffe in the purchase 
and development of the Tablet 
as an independent Catholic 
journal, persuading Long- 
mans to house It in three small 
rooms in their premises in Pa- 
ternoster Row. The war inter- 
rupted his publishing career. 
As press attach^ at the British 
Embassy in Spain b is gifts as 
an optimist, a patriot and a 
European made many friend- 
ships for himself and his 
country. He married Mabel, 


daughter of the distinguished 
doctor, Gregorio Maranon, 
and this alliance brought him 
great happiness, four children 
and many enduring contacts 
with a country which he 
regarded as his second home. 

His first was always Lon- 
don, where he returned after 
the war, first to be chairman 
ofthe firm founded by his 
great-uncle. Burns. Oates and 
Washboume, then to succeed 
Douglas Woodruffe as editor 
ofthe Tablet (1967-1982). 
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Burns . . . established the Tablet’s reputation for dissent 


He had been prepared for 
his editorship by a close famil- 
iarity with half a century of 
Catholic thought, from the cri- 
sis of Modernism to that of 
Liberation Theology. He com- 
bined in equal measure a love 
of tradition and a taste for ad- 
venture. His editorial style at- 
tracted the best in religious 
journalism. 

The controversies following 
publication of the encyclical 
Humanae Vitae by Pope Paul 
VI in 1968 established the Tab- 
let's continuing reputation for 
dissent 

Under Tom Burns its most 
enduring feature was a level of 
theological seriousness and 
sense of complexity. He never 
trivialised religion. His own 
personal faith was deep and 
wholly free from anxiety, and 
it was his sense of delight in 
religious thought and experi- 
ence that gave both the Tablet 
and his home near 
Westminster Cathedral such a 
welcoming and magnetic 
quality. 

He epitomised the excite- 
ment and dynamism of a 
Christian life in which there 
was no split between the per- 
sonal and the professional 
Outliving most ofhis old 
friends, he never had any dif- 
ficulty making new ones. 

Hugely convivial and open- 
minded. his adventurousness 
was always tempered by 
shrewd common sense and a 
certain childlike simplicity — 
never lost — which endeared 
him to ah who knew him. 


Dominic Mliroy 


Tom Bums, editor, bom April 21 . 
1906; December 7. 1995 


James Ralph Darling, teacher, 
born June 18, 1899; died Novem- 
ber 1,1995 


Vidd Sfangroome 


V ICKI Stangroome, who 
has died aged 51. was one 
of those campaigners who 
emerged from the 1960s com- 
bining humanity, eccentric- 
ity and an enormous personal- 
ity. She started with the 24- 
hour BIT information service 
in West bourne Grove, Lon- 
don, and became a key figure 
running the BIT Crash Pad 
(Roof) — a Shepherds Bush 
free hostel for the homeless. 

In the mid-1970s she helped 
set up Hammersmith's River- 
point night shelter while a 
volunteer with Release, the 
drugs and law organisation. 

She then graduated to vice- 
chairing Festival Welfare Ser- 
vice at the NCVO. In the early 
1980s she set up Festival Aid, 
which without any real fund- 
ing continued to help at free 
festivals — it was one of the 
few groups providing help to 
the Stonehenge Festival. She 
also organised Green Field 
welfare at the Glastonbury 
Festival. Vicki got help to 
people who otherwise would 
have had no help. In the late 
1980s she researched health 
and care needs of “new age 
travellers", setting up the 
Travellers Aid Trust and 
recently became deeply in- 
volved in working with people 
affected by HIV and Aids. 

A talented artist and potter, 
she was a familiar figure in 
London’s Portobello Road, 
where she ran market stalls 
for herself and for charities. 

In the autumn she picked wild 
mushrooms for West End res- 
taurants. No one knew where 
she found the time or the en- 
ergy. She enjoyed a huge 
group of friends. The world 
will be duller without her. 


Roger Duncan 


Vicki Stangroome. campaigner, 
bom June 8, 1943; died October 
19,1995 


Max Fernandez 




HOLE the outside 
world was intrigued at 
m „ the end of November 
by the discovery in Bolivia of 

the mortal remains of Che . 

Guevara, Bolivians them- 
selves were mourning the 
death at the age of 52 ofMax 
Fora&odez, the beer baron 
turned politician who had arm 
bitions tb be president 

- Post-modern politics in. 
l>ttn America have demanded 
characters from fer outside 
the usual basket of lawyers, 

landowners and political fa m - 
ilies who make up the tradi- 
tional political c lass. P oliti c a l 
ambition now tempts novel- 
ists, television presenters, pop 
stars, football heroes — and the 
vary rich. Fernandez fell 
neatiy into this new mould. 

' A setf-made businessman, 
he eventually acquired the 
Bolivian national brewery in 
La Paz, a producer of one of the 
finest German lagers in the 
world. He spent Ms immense 
wealth on simple public works 
schemes aH over the country 

and won, in the process; the 
undying affection of all those 
with whom his largesse came 
in contact So liberal was hiB 
spending that when he turned 
to politics he soon headed one 
of the largest political parties 
in the country, the Unidad Ci- 
vica Solidaridad— three 
words of great radical sonority 
but with no specific meaning. 

This was at the root ofhis 
political success. People liked 
him, and his money, and his 
vaguely benevolent rhetoric, 
and they hadn’t the faintest 
idea what he stood for. He was 
the kingmaker who enabled 
the present Bolivian president. 
Gonzalo Sanchez deLosada. of 
the MNR, to take office in 1993, 
and Fernandez hoped that he 
himself would be president 
next time round. 

Ha w3s killed, like so many 
other Bolivian politicians, in 
an air crash. He had travelled 
in a small plane to Oncia, on 
the high a nrfpan plateau near 
Potosi, to open a stadium that 
he had built at his own ex- 
pense. Returning to La Paz in 
bad weather, the plane ran 
into a mountain. 

Although his son has been 

campaigning to be mayor of 
the important city of Santa 
Cruz, the absence of the charis- 
matic beer baron means that 
the second largest party In Bo- 
livia is likely to dis inflate as 
quickly as ft was blown up — 
with, as they always say in 
Bolivia, unforeseeable 
consequences. 


Richard Gott 


Max Fernandez, businessman 
and politician, bom 1943; died No- 
vember 26, 1995 


Death Notices 

COLLINS. UUX", suddenly on the SCi 
Doeerabsr tn Amwnrdam. a much laved 
trtend. late or Uwpoaf and London. 


i. Mara, tunereJ at 2pm on Mon- 
day Hlh December at Richmond East 
Sheen Cemetery, Sheen Rood, Richmond 
Surrey. 


STONE- Rodney Mich a e l, dearly toyed 
husband ef Unuh unt tastier aTMwnlaf 4 
Philippa. Paaoad on unexpectedly on 7Ui 
December W95. Quiet tamlly memorial. 
THOMAS, may (Catherine W. - nee 
Danoo| formerly of Brttnlneham and Porth- 
cewl vOdow or Melville Thomaa. much 
loved mother of Valeria (Moore), Ray, 
Court. Christine (Jackson) and Max, on 8 


December, peacefully tn Ctarley aped 90 
" 1 Crema- 

■y « Di 

.... Jveegrc. 

Enqutrtee 01257 416099. 


B ra. Humanist luneral at Preston 1 
urn at 230pm on Tuesday 12 Doc 
Arrangements Uvoseyt. Chorlay 01267 


! December. 


n Memoriam 

RONDSR Remember Jock Ro nd«K who 
died Wi December 1979. Mtsead everyday. 

Engagements . 

Mr KT. 0*SuM*en end MeaJX. 
itoene eher o . The engegamoni *s 
announced between Joanna, elder daugb- 
ter of NKK and Salty Kuensaoerg or Qtaa- 
gpw and Pw»ar. elder son of (he late 
Charles CSutUvan and Margaret Bradford 
ol Tavistock. Devon. 

Marriages 

ALICSN SHEPHERD: I woUd love 10 many 
you • Andrew 

■To place your a n nounc e ment telephone 
0171 *11 9060 


Face to Faith 


Pilgrim’s peace process 


David Hope 


D NE OF the clear fea- 
tures of Jesus's life and 
ministry In the Gospels 
that before undertaking any 
;w task be goes out into the 
ildernesa, up into a moun- 
iin. apart from the crowd, to 
jnder. to reflect and to pray. 
It was appropriate that he- 
re my enthronement yester- 
iy as Archbishop of York I 
lould have had the opportu- 
tty to make a pi lgr i mage to 
te Holy Land, accompanied 
/ some 200 people. It was 
jod to return to our roots and 
i pray In the places where It 
1 began — Capernaum, the 
hunt of Transfiguration, the 
ja of Galilee, and then to be 
jle to make the journey 
[rough the territory now 
ider Palestin ian rule, 
trough Jericho and up to 
■rusalem. 

It gave us all the possibility 
'hearing again, uncluttered 


by the concerns of the institu- 
tional church and its politics, 
the clear and gracious invita- 
tion which Jesus offered to the 
first disciples — "come, and 
follow me”. The theme ofthe 
pilgrimage was Following 
Jesus Today. It was a return to 
the past, but only for the sake 
ofthe fttture. It is simply not 
possible to visit Israel at the 
present time and in the cur- 
rent climate without being 
acutely aware of the complex- 
ities and paradoxes, the frus- 
trations and fears. the passion 
and vigour which exist And 
not only between Jew and 
Arab, but between Jew and 
Jew, Arab and Arab. 

One of the first things I did 
on arriving in Tel Aviv was to 
make a “pilgrimage" to the 
place of Rabin’s assassination. 
There was a small inquisitive 
group around the place which 
marked the spot ofhis mur- 
der. The mood was reflective 
and sombre — everywhere 
there were graffiti in support 




f 


of peace. At the same time the 
Jerusalem Post reported more 
virulent slogans which were 
gloating over Rabin’s murder 
and urging "Teres next,” An- 
other article concluded that 
“the old social contract which 
stipulated that no matter 
what, we were all Jews 
together, safe from one an- 
other. is now dead". 

A farther vivid illustration 
ofthe fragility of tilings, the 
raw nature ofthe relationship 
b etwee n Jew and Arab, was 
the Israeli checkpoint on the 
way from Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem. I was being driven in a 
car owned by an Arab, as the 
blue (rather than yellow) 
number plate confirmed. 

My Christian Arab driver, a 
much respected and senior 
person in the local Bethlehem 
community, was subjected to 
all the pettiness and indignity 
of endless questions, even to 
the point of passports and 
identity cards being required, 
simply because he had offered 


l 


to drive me back to Jerusa- 
lem. Had passions become 
more heated, it was easy to 
understand how it could have 
flared up. 

The comments of my Pales- 
tinian driver are perhaps best 
not recorded here. I bad con- 
siderable sympathy for his 
quite understandable reac- 
tion. “What is this peace pro- 
cess?” he asked, uncompre- 
hending and unconvinced. 

Yet emerging earlier from 
the Palestinian-controlled ter- 
ritory around Jericho, the 
joint border headquarters dis- 
played a dove of peace sup- 
porting both Palestinian and 
Israeli flags. 

Jesus’s own time was not 
without its conflicts, its zeal- 
ots, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees and other groups 
within Judaism. Nor could I 
help reflecting that within a 
few days, I should be return- 
ing to tiie inauguration of a 
newly-elected General Synod 
where matters as diverse as 
structures and sexuality, fi- 
nance and family, music and 
ministry would be debated 
with fervour and zeal. 

The "zealots” of one side are 
always disinclined to take 
much note of what the other 
has to say. But conflict in the 
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life of a church is no new 
thing, as I was reminded when 
reading John Kelly's recent 
biography of St John Chrysos- 
tom. 

The fact that sharp debate is 
a feature of synodical life is at 
least a sign of life, a sign that 
Christian people do care pas- 
sionately about their faith and 
the search for truth, and that It 
is only in the crucible of con- 
tention that the truth is truly 
tried and tested. Christ him- 
self was not immune from 
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questioning, argument or 
from conflict. 

Reconciliation is a much 
overworked word these days. 
However, ithasasmuchtodo 
with means as with ends. For 
if we are to secure some way 
through the sharp and conten- 
tious questions before us. if 
we are serious about reconcili- 
ation, we certainly need to 
mind our language. 

The reported words of the 
spokesman ofthe Council of 
Jewish Settlements in Judea, 
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Samaria and the Gaza District 
could not have put it better — 
“None of us understood iiiily 
that sharp language . . . could 
have such a grave influence.” 
The New Testament itself 
urges a patience and forbear- 
ance which clearly recognises 
and respects the otiier person 
and point of view. It advocates 
listening which genuinely 
seeks to establish a mutuality 
of trust and courtesy on which 
the process of reconciliation 
can proceed. 
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The truth, of course, is that 
any attempt to chart such a 
way is costly and painful — 
for both sides. It is the way of 
the Cross, the reconciliation 
effected between God and hu- 
mankind in the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ — a 
way to which the Church is 
called in every age. Reconcili- 
ation is tiie mart y rdom ofthe 
Church. 


Dr David Hope was enthroned 
yesterday as Archbishop of York 
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Wrong kind of rail operatorw te 

acias insult to snow misery | of repossession 


jokes about 
"leaves on the 

“* re inen'ron’>kini(or 
top tK ' it S not half a* fed upas 

ine SinS™* 5 of lon esulTe?. 
mg rail passengers whose ser- 
■ were seriously tj is- 

rupt^ by this week’s Siberian 
weatherconditions ™ 

atedtoS peop,e " ho roler- 
w,th typical 
Bn Jjsh stoicism are turning 

t0 refu nds to 

W ks? they may entitled. 

fr'rasraenuticn of the net- 
work in preparation for priva- 

payments under the Passen- 
gers Charter has passed from 
BR to the 25 individual train 
operators. 

They consider your claim 
for a reftind and decide how 
much you w ill get. According 
to the regional watchdogs, the 
area Rail User Consultative 
Committees fRUrCs). many 
ha ve already shown their true 
colours, being less generous 
than others and offering little 
more than the 20 pier cent 
minimum of the ticket cost 
Some, such as Central Trains 
in the Midlands . for example. 1 
are known to be quick to res- 
pond to passengers' claims, 
while others, like Cross 
Coimt/y Trains and West 
Coast take much longer. 

And in the longer term, 
many commuters who this 
week were actively encour- 
aged to leap on to trains run by 
rival operators in order to get 
to their final destinations fear 
that once the companies are 
sold off, there will no longer be 
such co-operation. 

Under the terms of the Pas- 
sengers’ Charter — launched 
three and a half years ago as 
part of John Major's C itizens’ 
Charter—- train companies 
pay compensation when 
trains are late. 

One major problem, how- 
ever, as so many disgruntled 
rail passengers discovered 
this week, is that you cannot 
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Bleak midwinter . . , On 10otxtof25 privatised lines punctuality and reliability were so poor last year they triggered discounts 




claim for any inconvenience 
or damage you suffer as a 
result of a delayed journey: 
such as missing a vital meet- 
ing or losing an important 
order for your company. 

The Charter offers different 
types of refimd depending on 


a us stories in railway mythol- 
ogy. and an example of truly 
Scrooge-like miserliness, is of 
the company which refused to 
pay out refolds to applicants 
whose train was delayed for 
only 59 minutes. 

But if you are a monthly or 


what type afticket you have. If annual season ticket holder, 


you hold an ordinary single, 
saver or return ticket and you 
are delayed for more than an 
hour on any leg of your jour- 
ney. the train company should 
offer you a voucher to the 
value of 20 per centormore of 
the price paid for that . 
journey. 

It is here that companies 
have the most flexibility to 
terms ofdedding what they 
will pay you. One of the fam- 


you cannot claim for one-off 
delays. Instead, when you 
renew your pass, you will 
rereive a discount in the form 
of extra days, depending on 
how Ear your railway line has 
foiled to meet predetermined 
minimum targets. These tar- 
gets, set by British Rail are 
based on reliability —how 
often trains run — and punc- 
tuality — when they run — 
and are published at all 


staffed stations, along with 
the monthly performance 
figures. 

The formula is actually 
quite straightforward even if 
it sounds mind-bogglingly 
complex. If, on average, over 
the previous 12 months either 
punctuality has been more 
than 3 percentage points be- 
low target or reliability has 
been more than 1 percentage 
point below target you should 
receive a discount of 5per 
cent But if both punctuality 
and reliability fell below those 
thresholds then you will geta 
discount of 10 percent 

Despite the drive to push up 
standards, on 10 out of the 25 
lines punctuality and reliabil- 
ity were so poor last year that 


they triggered discounts. The 
method of claiming for passen- 
gers with single or return 
tickets is rather more compli- 
cated. Although you can write 
directly to the train operator, 
it is better to use one of the 
special claim forms, often ; 
handed out by staff at the end 1 
of a particularly trying jour- 
ney. Alternatively, you can 
get one from your station. Try 
to submit the form as soon as 
possible after the journey, and 
enclose your ticket with it 
Commuters in Kent and 
Sussex were particularly hard 
hit this week, with massive 
delays to services after the 
consistent failure of electric 
trains on the Thameslmk ser- 
vice. Brian Williams, who suf- 


Richard Colbey 

B orrowers under 
threat of losing their 
homes because they 
have fallen behind with 
their mortgage payments 
may be spared eviction 
following this week's land- 
mark judgment In the Court 
of Appeal. 

; ' The judges ruled that 

. -s* . homeowners could spread 

'■ Z' their arrears payments 
over the full term of the 
: mortgage rather than the 

maximum of four years nor- 
: " mally used as a rule of 

thumb in the county courts. 

■ K-.: '- s ■ A spokeswoman for the 

National Association of Clt- 
' ' -W : • kens Advice Bureaux wel- 
. ' '-igUasM corned the judgment, saying 

. ? i sr r *’s* it offered hope for many of 

_ - . J ' ~ the 1,000 families per week 

• facing repossession. She 

' • • ■ ' said: “We have been calling 

7 for this for years and saw it 

all along as the most sen- 
n, A sible way of keeping people 

in their homes.” 

1 -k. 1 '■*&£ County court judges are 

already adjourning new 
^ repossession cases to allow 

•v them to study the implica- 

tions of the Court of Ap- 

- - L - peal's decision. However, 

“ only borrowers with a 

s . i . reasonable amount of 

tS- M equity in their property, 

IT; -v ImL and the ability to maintain 

payments over a longer 

photograph alan REEVBx period, will benefit from the 
ruling, 

ccessive days of dls- The Administration of 

between Brighton and Justice Act 1970 provides 
, said: “When will that where a borrower gets 

Rail wake up to the into mortgage arrears the 
it snows in winter? court will allow a “reason- 

ame every year — able period” to repay those 
; first few flakes the arrears before granting a 

ill network grinds to a possession order. This pro- 
hour’s journey be- vision is applied in hnn- 

four-hour nightmare, dreds of claims every week, 
irtainly be seeking a Judges will now need to 

apply a new interpretation 
f your local station for to those words. 


\V 


fared successive days of dis- 
ruption between Brighton and 
London, said: “When will 
British Rail wake up to the 
fart that it snows in winter? 
It’s the same every year — 
after the first few flakes the 
entire rail network grinds to a 
halt An hour's journey be- 
comes a four-hour nightmare. 

I shall certainly be seeking a 
refold." 

• Ask at your local station for 
a free booklet on the Passen- 
gers’ Charter. For d e ta i ls of 
your area RUCC. write to the 
CRUCCat Clements-House, 14- 
18 Gresham Street, London 
ECZV7NL. 

Money Guardian is edited by 
Margaret Hughes 


In this week's test case, 
Christine Norgan — a 
mother of five from Wilt- 
shire — faced repossession 
by the Cheltenham and 
Gloucester. She had taken 
out a loan in 1986 for 
£90.000 secured on her 
house, now worth around 
£225,000. Her husband’s 
business failure meant the 
couple got into difficulties 
with the mortgage. 

The proceedings, started 
in 1990. comprised a series 
of suspended possession 
orders and promises by the 
Norgans — sometimes kept, 
sometimes broken — about 
payments. 

At the final hearing in 
May, 1994, the county court 
judge considered thatit 
would not be reasonable to 
allow Mrs Norgan more 
than four years to pay off 
the arrears. 

The county court judge 
rejected her contention that 
she should have been 
| allowed to pay off her ar- 
rears over the remaining 14 
years of the mortgage. How- 
ever. the Court of Appeal 
has now supported her. 

The Court of Appeal con- 
sidered that the starting 
point in a mortgage posses- 
sion action should be to ask 
whether the arrears might 
be paid off by the end of the 
mortgage term. 

In coming to this view the 
Court of Appeal paid consid- 
erable attention to guide- 
lines issued by the Council 
of Mortgage Lenders, of 
which the C&G Isa member. 

The guidelines emphasise 
that lenders are in business 
to help people buy homes, 
not to take their homes 
away from them. Lenders 
are recommended in some 
circumstances even to 
lengthen the term of the 
mortgage to assist a bor- 
rower pay off arrears. 
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“A corporate bond PEP 
with 7.8%* tax free and the 
lowest charges available. 


Christinas has come 


early this year. 



THE BEST MEDICINE FOR 
THE TERMINALLY ILL. 

CASH FOR A BETTER LIFE. 


Forced to give up work. Paying for 
expensive treatments. The financial strain 
that the terminally ifl endure is a bitter pill. 

Well* here's something that's easier 
to xwafow. 

Securitised Endowment Contracts PLC Is 
launching a new 

financial sendee 
whereby the fife policy 
cash benefit can be released to 
the terminally iff now, before maturity. 

As Britain’s largest retail market maker of 
traded endowm en ts, SEC has the resources to 
be able to offer up to BQ% of the ultimate 
value of the life policy. The sum could be 
considerable. 

Immediate cash to help with medical 
expenses. To pay off debts. Or simply 
to enjoy. 

All types of life policies will be considered. 

Post the coipon or telephone now for our 
free guide or further information. 1 


TEL: 0181 2071666 FAX: 0181 207 4950 


Securitised Endowments Contracts Pic, SEC House, 49 Theobald Sl. Sorehamwood, Hem WD6 4RZ, U.K_ 
Please send me a copy of your guide to iccasaing fife poBcy benefits before maturity. 


| Addrau 


SEC 


Postcode 


ToINo; 


SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS PLC 

\ Securitised Endowment Contracts Pic 

\ SEC House, 49 Theobald St, Borehamwood, Herts WD6 4RZ. 1 
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Bullish 

Rocco 

may 


split 


role to 
favour 
Tennant 


Joining forces . . . left to 
right: finance director 
Keith Hamill, Sir Rocco 
and Sir Anthony Tennant 
PHOTOGRAPH: E HAMILTON WEST 
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Uncle Sam 
hand in pocket 


Forte eyes trophy cabinet 


Lisa Buckingham 


F ORTE, the hotels 
and restaurants 
group, yesterday 
hinted that it was 
ready to realise the 
property values behind trophy 
hotels such as London's Gros- 
venor House and the George V 
in Paris as well as being pre- 
pared to bow to shareholder 
concerns about the joint role 
of its chairman and chief exec- 
utive, Sir Rocco Forte. 

The extent to which the 
group now seems prepared to 
meet die aspirations of share- 
holders came as Forte 
released its defence document 
against Granada's hostile 


£3.4 billion takeover bid. 

Forte earlier announced that 
it intended to sell its stake in 
the Savoy Hotels group — 
which Sir Rocco's father. Lord 
Forte, spent the best part of 14 
years trying to buy. 

The company is also plan- 
ning to demerge Its restau- 
rants business, including 
brand names such as Little 
Chef and Happy Eater, to 
leave a stand-alone hotels 
group whose principal opera- 
tion would centre on the 
Meridian chain. 

Sir Rocco ’s bullishness 
about the outlook for the 
group, which yesterday pre- 
dicted a 46 per cent profits rise 
to £185 milli on for the year to 
January 1996, was under- 


mined by the disclosure that 
he cashed in almost all his 
available share options last 
year for a profit of about 
£370.000. Company sources 
said the reason was personal 
and they pointed out that Sir 
Rocco retains a 14.4 million 
shareholding worth about 
£52 million under Granada's 
bid terms. 

The group is currently hav- 
ing its hotels estate revalued 
— after a recent £500 million 
write-down — and this will be 
included in Its final defence 
document. But figures pro- 
duced yesterday suggested an 
asset value for Forte of about 
£4 billion — £600 million 
above what Granada is cur- 
rently willing to pay. 


Forte said it was studying 
the possibility of selling the 
freehold of some of its 18 top- 
notch hotels, including the 
Rite in Madrid, to enhance 
shareholder value, although it 
would retain the management 
contracts. 

But executives pointed out 
that the five-star hotels were 
highly profitable — the Gros- 
venor. for instance, makes 
more than the entire Travel- 
odge budget chain —and they 
dismissed Granada’s asser- 
tion that they were a financial 
albatross. 

The group also indicated 
that it was seeking the views 
of shareholders on whether 
Sir Rocco should continue to 
combine the roles of chairman 


and chief executive or 
whether these should be split 
to allow new blood, such as 
deputy chairman Sir Anthony 
Tennant, to assume a more as- 
sertive position. 

Granada hit back at the de- 
fence document, saying that 
the arrangements for the de- 
merger were "woefully thin”. 

The company also pointed 
out that although Forte was 
predicting a 46 per cent profits 
increase, this represented a 
downgrade from what its 
stockbroker, UBS. forecast a 
couple of months ago. 

The group said its bid still 
represented 23 times forecast 
earnings and it claimed that 
on every measure of 
shareholder value Granada 


had performed better than 
Forte. 

But shares in Granada 
dropped lip to 634p which, in- 
cluding a promised 8p divi- 
dend. is only lp above the 
price at which big City institu- 
tions have agreed to under- 
write the bid. That reflects a 
growing sense that Granada 
will not win control of Forte 
unless it increases its offer. 

Forte, whose shares rose by 
vip to 338Kp, said it would 
hope to complete the 
demerger of its restaurants 
business — which could be 
worth about £|L billion free of 
debt — by the middle of next 
year. 

No timetable has been put 
on the sale of the Savoy stake. 


Greenspan figures on a 
long stay at top of the Fed 


Mark Tran fat New York 


A LAN Greenspan is 
heading for a rare 
/ Ythird term as chair- 
man of America's central 
bank, the Federal Reserve, 
amid signs that the Clinton 
administration will stick to 
the status quo and avoid a 
confrontation with 

Congress. 

Mr Greenspan succeeded 
Paul Volcker in 1987 under 
the Reagan administration 
and was reappointed in 1992 
by President Bush. With the 
chairman's second four- 
year term expiring. Presi- 
dent Clinton has a chance of 
appointing his own man. 

But the White Bouse 
wants to sidestep a messy 
Senate confirmation battle 
in election year. Asked about 
the reappointment of Mr 
Greenspan, President Clin- 
ton said yesterday: “That’s 
very premature, I haven't 
given it much thought” 

By sticking with Mr 
Greenspan, the White 


Bouse hopes the Senate will 
reappoint vice-chairman 
Alan Blinder, who would 
have been the administra- 
tion's first choice for 
chairman. 

Mr Blinder, less hawkish 
on inflation than Mr Green- 
span. favours slightly 
faster economic growth to 
bringdown unemployment. 

Should Mr Greenspan 
serve a third term, he will 
have been chairman longer 
than anyone except William 
McCbesney Martin, who 
was ensconced at the US 
central bank from 1951 to 
1970. 

Mr Greenspan is the ulti- 
mate number-cruncher, col- 
lecting as many economic 
facts and figures as he can. 
He constantly scans com- 
puter screens near his desk 
and prides himself In being 
among the first to identify 
imbalances in the economy. 

He is so attached to com- 
puters and economic data 
that on the night the US and 
its allies unleashed their of- 
fensive on Iraq in the Gulf 


war he was glued to his 
computer instead of the 
television set. 

He subsequently told a 
congressional hearing: “It 
became fairly clear at that 
point that the war would 
not evolve into a pattern 
which would create a major 
destruction of oil resources 
in the Middle East.” 

As a young man, Mr 
Greenspan was an accom- 
plished musician and fol- 
lower of the philosopher 
and novelist Ayn Rand, who 
preached “rugged individ- 
ualism” and “titanic self- 
assertion” as part of her es- 
pousal of capitalism. She 
envisaged a society in which 
individuals were untram- 
melled by government. 

While hemay not be Pres- 
ident Clinton's first choice, 
Mr Greenspan has engi- 
neered a soft landing for the 
economy of moderate 
growth and low inflation. 

The unemployment rate 
edged up to 5.6 per cent in 
November, it emerged yes- 
terday. 


Internal BT report sees 
morale at rock bottom 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


AMNTNG criticisms of 
British Telecom's em- 
ployees and manage- 
ment are contained in a confi- 
dential report circulated to 
senior managers responsible 
fora large part of its core 
phone business. 

The report says that the em- 
ployees' morale was at rock 
bottom and admits that a 
number of badly managed pro- 
jects have failed to deliver the 
promised benefits. 

It questions employees' 
competence to act as ambassa- 
dors for the group and warns 
that improvements achieved 
by BT will be in vain unless 
staff motivation and disci- 
pline is improved. 

The 55-page report, entitled 
Battleplan 1995/96 and 1996.' 
97. was written by Peter 
Higgs, a senior manager, for 
John Davies, director of BTs 
network and services opera- 
tions. It admitted the poor 
morale was partly’ an unavoid- 


able consequence of the loss of 
about 100.000 jobs. 

But this had been exacer- 
bated by factors including 
poorly defined and over 
bureaucratic projects. It 
pointed to problems in "keep- 
ing our promises, keeping our 
customers informed and the 
competence of our people in 
be ing an ambassador for the 
company”. 

Mr Davies said the report 
written several months ago. 
had focused on initiatives 
which would benefit staff, the 
company and employees. "For 
example, we are going to be 
extending the skills of out 
staff though several thousand 
training courses.” he said. 

He stressed that the report’s 
contents had been discussed 
with ail the staff involved, and 
said more recent staff surveys 
indicated that morale was 
now improving. 

Meanwhile. Don Cruick- 
shank. Oftel’s director general, 
launched a new attack on the 
group In an effort to reduce the 
charges other operators pay 
for using BT’s network. 


Mr Cruickshank wants to ex- 
clude costs such as redundancy 
programmes, empty property 
and publicity from the inter- 
connection calculations. This 
would knock about 15 per cent 
—or £35 million— off the 
amount rival operators pay BT 
for hanijl Ing their calls . 

He saw no reason why 
rivals should help pay for BT’s 
campaigns to win bade cus- 
tomers nor for redundancy 
costs resulting from the 
group’s past inefficiency. 

He has told BT to provide 
detailed information about ac- 
tivities he wants to exclude 
because he has to decide 
where to reallocate the costs. 

BT has challenged Mr 
Cruickshank’s power to ex- 
clude the costs. But the regula- 
tor Issued the company with a 
veiled warning that if he was 
forced “to accept BTs de- 
clared costs without any ade- 
quate provision for change 
and exclusion", a key clause 
in its licence may have to be 
changed to enable him to fulfil 
bis statutory duty of "promot- 
ing effective competition”. 


Builders plead 
for state cash 


Sarah Ryle 


T HE Government’s 

scheme to replace public 
investment with private 
money is under-attack from 
the construction and property 
industries on which its sue- 
. cess depends. 

Official data published yes- 
terday showed a "cata- 
strophic” decline in the sec- 
tor. The National Council of 
Building Material Producers 
(BMP) said that unless past 
problems with the Private Fi- 
nance Initiative (PFI) were 
ironed out quickly, the con- 
struction industry would col- 
lapse completely. 

Output volume has already 
fallen by 1 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1995. compared to 
the second quarter. It was 2 
per cent down on the same 
period in 1994 according to 
data published yesterday by 
the Department of the 
Environment 

The BMP warned that the 
decline will continue into 1996 
and could only be reversed if 
the PFI speeds up. The council 


warned that the situation was 
"dire” in the public non-hous- 
ing and infrastructure sec- 
tors. "With the PFI failing to 
contribute to growth next 
vear and public finances with- 
ering away. there is no source 
of available funding to rerive 
the industry-" 

BMP chairman Anthony 

Hopkins said the construction 

industry had no choice but to 
back the PFI- "The alternative 

option is so awful . . . We are 
now fUlly aware that rather 
than being supported by the 
Government we can expect to 
battle a gains t Increased cuts 
in capital expenditure. ” 

The Royal Institute of Char- 
tered Surveyors said the fig- 
ures showed “the full extent of 
the catastrophe that has hit 
the construction industry”. 

RlCs president Simon Pott 
said: “The Government must 
act quickly to boost the effec- 
tiveness of the PFI in attract- 
ing capital for investment In 
building. 

“Failure to do so runs the 
risk of a depressed construc- 
tion sector dragging down the 
whole economy”. 


Marlboro man 
upsets employer 


Mark Tran in New York 


A LEAKED confidential 
/ \ memo from Phil ip Mor- 
/ \ris yesterday blasted a 
hole in the tobacco industry's 
claims that nicotine does not 
make cigarettes addictive. 

The internal report from 
Philip Morris, manufacturer 
of Marlboro, bluntly calls cig- 
arettes a ‘■nicotine delivery 
system". It says that the main 
reason people smoke is to get 
nicotine into their bodies and 
that nicotine is chemically 
"similar” to such drugs as 
cocaine. 

The document, which is un- 
dated but cites data from as 
recently as 1992, is a proposal 
for a “safer” cigarette with the 
code name Table. 

Philip Morris played down 
the report’s significance, as- 
serting that it was written by 
a non-scientist and did not 
reflect the views of the com- 
pany. The task force working 
on Project Table was dis- 
banded in 1992. 

Despite Philip Morris’ de- 
nials. the leak Is sure to pro- 


vide ammunition for lawsuits 
against tobacco companies. 
Plaintiffs' attorneys and four 
states have filed lawsuits al- 
leging that tobacco companies 
have known for years that 
smoking is addictive but have 
concealed this information. 

• The tobacco industry is also 
under pressure from the Food 
and Drug Administration, 
which is seeking to regulate 
cigarettes as drugs, arguing 
that their main purpose is to 
supply nicotine to smokers — 
a conclusion firmly rejected 
by the industry. 

In recent congressional testi- 
mony. tobacco executives de- 
scribed nicotine in very differ- 
ent terms. In April. William 
Campbell, then head of Philip 
Morris’ tobacco unit said: 
■’The presence of nicotine, 
however, does not make ciga- 
rettes a drug or smoking an 
addiction." A federal grand 
jury is now trying to determ ine 
whether any cigarette com- 
pany executives or scientists 
may have perjured themselves 
in congressional testimony or 
other sworn statements on nic- 
otine addiction. 


Laporte warns 
of lOpc plunge 


Pauline Spring ett 


S HARES in the speciality 
chemicals group Laporte 
plunged by a fifth to 61 Op 
yesterday after the company 
warned that Its 1995 profits 
would be 10 per cent lower 
than the £123.5 million 
reported last year. 

Chief executive Jim Leng, 
who Joined Laporte nine 
weeks ago. said: “We have 
some fundamentally sound 
businesses whose perfor- 
mances are being masked by a 
small rump of the company." 

Following an Intense opera- 
tional review, the company 
plans a thorough restructur- 
ing and asset write-down. This 
will result in an £85 million 
exceptional charge in the 1995 
accounts. Mr Leng stressed 
that the cash cost of the provi- 
sions would be about £30 mil* 
lion. 

The profits warning was 
blamed an difficulties In some 
of Laporte’s markets. In par- 
ticular, there was a reduction 
in the second half of the year 
in demand for chemicals from 


the construction and polymer 
industries. There was also 
continuing poor performance 
in water technology and in the 
company’s markets in Austra- 
lia and South America. 

Laporte said there would be 
site closures, rationalisation 
and cost reductions. Mr Leng 
said the company’s businesses 
were split into too many small 
operations. He warned that 
there would inevitably be a 
large cut in the group’s world- 
wide workforce of 7,000. 

He declined to elaborate on 
the redundancies, because ne- 
gotiations had started with 
the staff. More details are ex- 
pected to be announced early 
next year. 

Laporte’s troubles high- 
lighted concern over trading 
conditions for chemicals com- 
panies generally. 

City analysts, who regard 
Laporte's troubles as specific 
to the company, cut their 
profit forecasts for 1995 to 
around £1 12 million from 
£136 million. They also cut the 
1996 forecasts from £155 mil- 
lion to £165 million to around 
£123 million. 




Alex Brurrimer 


^“EARS are receding that 
| — the International Devel- 
II opment Association, the 
biggest supplier of cheap fi- 
nance to the world's poorest 
countries, might be forced out 
afbusiness as a result of parsi- 
mony in the US Congress. At 
tiie most recent session of IDA 
donor countries in Luxem- 
bourg, the outlines cf an in- 
terim plan for a refunding of 
IDA — to start in July 1996 — 
were agreed. Under the new 
arrangements, it is hoped to 
pul together a three-year ID A 
replenishment of some $14 .3 
billion, which will exclude the 
US for at least two years. 

Details cf the plan are ex- 
pected to be hammered out at a 
special donors meeting in 
London on December 14-15. 
Vital to toe success of toe 
scheme will be persuading the 
Japanese to depart from past 
precedent and come in as the 
biggest ID A donors: this may 
require an amendment to the 
World Bank 's articles improv- 
ing Japanese voting power 

arid influence inside the Rank 
The new proposed EDA fund- 
ing of $14.3 billion compares 
to around $20 billion in the 
current funding for ID A 
This means that in the new 
IDA there is expected to be 
some scaling down of soft 
loans to countries such as In- 
dia and China which qualify 
for both soft loans and normal 
World Bank loans, and also 
have access to capital mar- 
kets. The IDA donors are 
acutely aware that the new 
IDA also will have to indude a 
range of countries, such as the 
Asian republics of toe former 
Soviet Union together with 
Bosnia (to be discussed at a 
special Dayton follow-up ses- 
sion today), which now qual- 
ify for concessional loans. 

Among toe concerns of do- 
nor countries, including toe 
UK. is that toe US Congress 
will see toe new IDA— with- 
out an American contribution 
—as a precedent and may seek 
to permanently eliminate it 
from its budget. That is why 
other donors are anxious to 
bring the US back in as soon as 
it has cleared its arrears of 
$935 million. Atthe current 
rate of Congressional funding, 
that would bring toe US back 
inside late in year two of a 
three-year facility. 

In the meantime, several do- 
nors are being encouraged to 
increase their contributionto 
the new development fund in- 
cluding Singapore, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and toe 
World Bank itself, using its 
own income. Although that 
may be limited by plans to use 
some of those of funds for debt 
forgiveness. There are also 
likely to be some spillover 
funds from toe IDA-10, the last 
refunding, as a result of the 
tougher performance rules 
which now cover IDA credits. 
Among toe new donors to IDA 
will be Botswana, demonstrat- 
ing the willingness of some of 
the lesser countries to play 
their part even if the richest 
nation— the United States — 
has counted itself out 


Forte flip-flop 
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GREAT deal of the mo- 
mentum in the battle for 
troIafFbrteiswitii 
the existing management, 
which has taken toe ICI de- 
fence route by bringingfor- 


ward its own demerger plans. 
With the issue of its first for- 
mal defence document, Forte 
has now upped toe ante with a 
profits forecast of 46 per cent 
to not less than £185 million in 

the year ending next January. 

It stffi has two further arrows 
in its quiver. - - - 

First, a new valuation for its 
hotel portfolio rising by the 
day with the improved occu- 
pancy rates and a property 
market Second, some much 

needed changes in its Corpo- 
rate governance with Sir 
Rocco making the sacrifice he 
should have made sometime 
ago by splitting his chairman/ 
chief executive role and ap- 
pointing a high quality out- . 

sider to toe latter. 

Sir Rocco has. however, 
handed a weapon to his ene- 
mies by be lng forced to dis- 
close toattoat he exercised! an 
option and sold some 381,123 
Forte shares, collecting a 
profit of near £400,000. He now 
risks some shareholders de- 
cidingtodo the same and sell 
their shares to Granada's 
Gerry Robinson. 


Greenspan grit 


A FTER the President, and 
perhaps the Speaker of 
the House of Representa- 
tives (when from a different 
party to toe White House), the 
next most important job in the 
United States Is that of Fed- 
eral Reserve chairman. Thus, 
toe leak to toe New York 
Times suggesting that Presi- 
dent Clinton will support a 
third term for Alan Greenspan 
is highly significant It sends a 
strong signal to Wall Street 
and toe global financial mar- 
kets that the Democrat-con- 
trolled White House plans to 
take no risk with monetary 
policy. However, it also indi- 
cates that toe President is un- 
willing to engage in a destabi- 
lising battle with the 
Republican Congress over the 
Fed in an election year. 

Mr Greenspan, who was ap- 
pointed to toe Fed by President 
Reagan in 1987, Is a Republican 
economist who was partly res- 
ponsible for reform of Ameri- 
ca's social security and pen- 
sions system in Reagan's first 
term. But he is much more than 
that Prior to his appointment 
to toe Fed be was widely 
regarded as the wisest Inter- 
preter of toe myriad of eco- 
nomic data put out by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Treasury and 
other economic departments. 

He is widely credited with hav- 
ing steered the US economy 
through a period of high budget 
deficits, without allowing the 
inflationary dragon to stir. 

In re-selecting Mr Green- 
span. the President is also 
planning to re-nominate his 
own favourite, the current 
deputy chairman Alan 
Blinder (a Democrat) as well 
as fill a third vacant seat on 
the Fed with a banking techno- 
crat . If reappointed, Mr 
Greenspan will find himself in 
a politically sensitive posi- 
tion. He is currently under 
pressure to ease interest rates 
and to sustain economic 
growth when the policy-mak- 
ing open markets committee 
meets next week. Bond yields, 
reflectinga positive view of 
inflation prospects, already 
have slipped below 6 percent 
Clearly, this will please the 
White House, which is anxious 
that recovery, stalling in sev- 
eral industrial countries, be 
sustained until next Novem- 
ber’s general elections. In his 
years at toe Fed, Mr Green- 
span has demonstrated an abil- 
ity to steer through America's 
complex politics relatively be- 
nignly. Indeed, the presence of 
a Republican at the Fed can be 
of advantage to Democrats 
who, like Labour in the UK, are 
generally seen to be softer on 
monetary policy. 


Hews in brief 


Names urged 
to block plan 


The future of the troubled 
Equitas project at Lloyd's of 
London was thrown into fresh 
doubt yesterday after 23,000 
Names were urged by action 
group leaders to refuse to co- 
operate with toe latest stage of 
the plan. The move followed a 
Lloyd's rule change this week 
requiring Names to sign over 
to Equitas toe powers the 
agents have to look after their 
affairs. Lloyd’s is proposing 
that Equitas take over the 
market’s huge past liabilities. 
It is due to be set up next year. 


Mower firm cuts debt 

A debt-busting £37.7 million 
rights issue from Ransomes, 
the lawnmowers and grass 
machinery group, will allow 
the group to return to the divi- 
dend list in the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1996. Borrowings 
totalled £64 million at the end 
of September, representing 
gearing of 402 per cent The 
rights issue will cut this to 
59 per cent. 


Patent threat lifted 

Glaxo has escaped the threat 
from a US Senate amendment 
that would have shortened the 
patent life of its leading drug. 


Zantac. The amendment 
aimed to offset toe patent ex- 
tension by allowing generic 
drug makers to sell their 
product once the original pat- 
ent expiry date had passed, 
provided they paid a royalty 
to the patent owner. 


New Citibank director 

Citibank, America's biggest 
bank, yesterday named Victor 
Menezes as its new chief fi- 
nancial officer following toe 
unexpected resignation of 
Christopher Steffen. Mr Men- 
ezes has consumer and corpo- 
rate banking experience in 
Citibank operations around 
the world. 


VauxhaH plants strike 

Workers at Vauxhall's Luton 
and Ellesmere Port car plants 
staged a £3.6 million two-hour 
strike yesterday over their de- 
mand for a cut in the working 
week and an increase in toe 
firm's ZJ5 per cent pay offer. 
An overtime ban is in force. 
Talks resume next week. 


John Govett 

We are happy to point out that 
fund manager John Govett 
will continue to trade under 
Its name following Its sale to 
Allied Irish Bank for £101 mil- 
lion, and isnotpoisedtodisap- 
pear as we stated yesterday. 
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PROFILE/Erik 
Tonseth buys 
up firms in 
industries with 
overcapacity. 
Now Amec is in 
his sights, says 
MARK MILNER 






Kvaemer president Erik 
Tonseth (left) says he works 
best with the wind against 
him. Govan shipyard (right) 
helped him to expand 
into shipbuilding 

FHOTOOflAPrtS E HAMILTON WEST 
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Norse raider hoists sail 
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F ERT1USER manu- 
facturing and ship- 
building seem to 
have little In com- 
mon at first sight, 
except perhaps that they are 
both better done in bulk. But 
Erik Tonseth, president and 
chief execut ive of the Norwe- 
gian group Kvaemer. reckons 
to have found a common 
thread from which business 
opportunity can be spun — 
overcapacity. 

In the early 1980s, as head of 
Norsk Hydro's agri-business, 
Mr Tonseth swept through 
Europe's fertiliser industry' 
with an acquisitiveness 
which drew comparison with 
Viking raids ofoid. 

Companies in Prance. Ger- 
many. Britain — Fisons sold 
its fertiliser operations to 
Norsk — the Netherlands and 
Sweden saw Mr Tonseth 's ap- 
proach as the exit route from 
an industry characterised by 
cut-throat pricing and poor 
growth prospects. 

Then Mr Tonseth saw simi- 
larities with the shipbuilding 
industry. Govan on the Clyde 
provided a starting point for 


expansion. Yards in Finland 
and eastern Germany fol- 
lowed. This time, Mr Tonseth 
and his team left grateful gov- 
ernments in their wake. 

Does Mr Tonseth deliber- 
ately seek out the difficult in 
his business dealings? "A 
Norwegian journal 1st asked 
me recently if we perform bet- 
ter with the wind blowing 
against us. or sailing with the 
wind at our backs. Clearly I 
prefer the wind against me." 

Then, with a caution per- 
haps engendered by his legal 
training, he adds: “There’s a 
limit. If the wind gets too 
strong you have to get down." 

There is a hard-nosed, even 
ruthless business approach 
behind MrTonseth’s think- 
ing. Industries suffering over- 
capacity “tend to be well es- 
ta Wished, where people are 
looking forward to their pen- 
sions. where not many things 
are happening". 

Under such circumstances 
it is easier for fresh blood to do 
revolutionary things, he says, 
adding tellingly, "where it is 
not necessary to have massive 
amounts of capital". 


The key to success in indus- 
tries with more production 
than sales is to become one of 
the industry leaders. “More 
and more the leaders will lead 
and the others will be lost." 

It is a strategy which has 
taken Kvaerner to the top of 
Europe's shipbuilding indus- 
try. to a lending position as a 
supplier of pulping equip- 
ment and to the launch of a 
hostile £360 million takeover 
bid for Britain's Amec. 

In a defence document. 
Amec yesterday promised to 
“deliver value” to sharehold- 
ers. Sir AlanC-ockshaw. the 
chairman, said the bid failed 
to recognise Amec’s earnings 
potential. "Kvaemer under- 
stands better than most the 
significant upside in Amec. 

By its own admission. 
Kvaemer needs our project 
management skills and in ter- 
national experience." 

If the bid is successful, it 
will add the UK company's 
strength in oil and gas equip- 
ment in the UK sector of the 
North Sea to the strength 
which Kvaemer has in the 
Norwegian sector. 


But it is alsoa strategy 
which, despite MrTonseth’s 
taste for a nautical metaphor, 
is seeing Kvaemer wind down 
its shjpowning operations. 
"We can’t afford the luxury of 
being in an activity which is 
nor a core business," he says. 

Such directness has won Mr 
Tonseth a reputation as a no- 
nonsense businessman. “In 
Norway, as in this country, we 
are fairly direct.” 

One of the advantages of 
being a lawyer in a company 
like Kvaerner, Mr Tonseth 
says with a smile, is: “You can 
ask stupid questions and 
require a simple answer.” 
Then the smile fades just a 
shade. “People are not allowed 
to get away with lengthy and 
complicated explanations." 

Certainly Mr Tonseth is not 
given to wordiness. Questions 
on topics as diverse as the 
future of Amec's housebuild- 
ing operations if Kvaemer 
wins the bidding battle 
(answer they will be for sale), 
to Norway's salmon industry 
( suffering from overcapacity) 
are answered succinctly. 
Numbers, from Kvaemer’s 


profits record to the percent- 
age of employees and assets in 
different Amec businesses, 
are delivered with machine- 
gun rapidity. 

Shirt sleeves, a bright tie 
and an open office door may 
argue a degree of informality, 
but his advisers' worries 
about sticking to the schedule 
suggest Mr Tonseth does not 
equate informality with a 
relaxed approach to business 
and that speed is not confined 
to the way he talks. 

For now the Kvaemer boss 
is hustl ins through the bid for 
Amec which would shift the 
company's centre of gravity 
even further away from Nor- 
way. If the bid succeeds, every- 
th ing ra ust be ** in good 
shape”, the expected syner- 
gies locked in before the group 
thinks about embarking on 
further ventures. 

Once that is done Mr Ton- 
seth may be looking for fur- 
ther examples of overcapac- 
ity. “There may be other 
industries where fresh blood 
may be more important than 
capital. We have some ideas 
about that.” 


British generators seek ^denies 
to open up EU power net %*££$? 


Dawn raids 
as VW denies 


Italian bubbly falls flat on image 


Mark Milner 

B RITISH power has been 
exported to France this 
month, for the first time 
since the electricity industry 
was privatised. The demand 
has been modest compared 
with the amount of electricity 
which normally flows in the 
other direction — barely one 
eighth, in fact. 

Britain ‘s power-generating 
industry would like to do more 
busi ness in Europe. It will be 
looking to Tim Esgar. the in- 
dustry minister, to press the 
case for greater market access 
across the European Union at 
a meeting of energy ministers 
in Brussels on Thursday. 

Electricity supply remains 
one of the areas not yet inte- 
grated into the EU single mar- 
ket A number of countries 
maintain national monopo- 
lies. Three years ago the Euro- 
pean Commission proposed a 
gradual introduction of com- 
petition. with the French 
tabling an alternative mod el 
for the European industry two 


years later. In recent months 
Spain, which holds the EU 
presidency, has sought to '• 
break the log-jam. 

Those wanting to open up 
the electricity supply market 
with Britain in the van, are 
advocating so-called “third 
party access", which would 
allow big energy users to 
choose their suppliers. In 
practice that wouldmean . 
allowing generators to build 
capacity in different EU 
countries, to provide for large 
industrial customers and to 
supply any excess into the 
country's own grid system. 

The French counter-pro- 
posal is centred on a "single 
buyer model", which would 
permit competition for the 
provision of new capacity. Ac- 
cording to Britain's Electric- 
ity Association, however, that 
would still leave a buyer with 
monopoly over purchase and 
sale to the final customer. 

The Electricity Association 
is worried that the latest Span- 
ish proposals would allow 
some countries to maintain 
the single-buyer approach. 


rather than opening their 
markets tolly. 

British firms are already 
moving into Europe. Power- 
Gen . for example, has a 20 per 
cent stake in anew power 
plant under construction at 
Scbkopaw in Germany and a 
59 per cent holdingin a com- 
bined cycle power plant being 
built in Portugal. National 
Power is also in Portugal at 
the Pegopowar plant project. 

If the issue of market access 
is on the agenda on Thursday 
Mr Eggar will be pressing for 
greater liberalisation along 
the lines of the UK electricity 
market 

“We would like to see the 
national grid systems opened 
up," said a spokeswoman for 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

The Electricity Association 
argues that competition will 
provide consumer benefits by 
cutting the price of electricity. 
Another factor was noted by 
an industry source: "Events in 
France this week have shown 
the advantage of a two-way 
link." 


French revolutionaries with 
a conservative mission 


Commentary 


Mark Milner 


unveiled his plans for getting Blair than John Major accord- 

foe budget deficit down to ing to foe opinion polls, will 

3 percent of GDP in 1997. In- have to choose. Mr Blair 

deed, if he wins his battle of might find the choice uncom- 

wifls with the strikers, mar- fortable in 1998 but he will 

ket scepticism is likely to folL know it will not get easier. 

Another assumption is that Finally, spare a thought for 


Julie Wolf m Brussels 


T HE European Commis- 
sion is investigating 
charges that Volkswagen 
prevented Austrian custom- 
ers from buying cars in 
Italy, in the latest fall-out 
from Europe's currency 
turbulence. 

Officials carried out 
dawn raids in Italy after 
Brussels received a “pack- 
age of letters" of complaint. 
These alleged that VW and 
other car makers were pre- 
venting consumers in 
northern European 
countries from taking ad- 
vantage of the Italian lira's 
devaluation. Car prices can 
be 20 per cent to 25 percent 
cheaper in Italy because of 

the Italian currency’s de- 
cline, said Karel Van Miert, 
the competition commis- 
sioner. 

The commission investi- 
gators were seeking evi- 
dence that Volkswagen or- 
dered Italian dealerships 
not to sell to foreign buyers. 
“The aim of the dawn raid 
was to try and find out 
whether it was behaviour 
from the level of individual 
dealers or if it was part of a 
{company ] policy,” said Mr 
Van Miert Volkswagen 
strongly denies any wrong- 
doing. 

Car makers in the EU ben- 
efit from an exemption from 
EU competition rules that 
allows them to maintain ex- 
clusive distribution sys- 
tems. The exemption, how- 
ever. prohibits car makers 
preventing EU citizens from 
crossing borders to buy 
their car. 


JOHN GLOVER on how the once sparkling 
spumante became a marketing disaster at 
the posh end of the range and lost its name 


■■■HE French have cognac 

■ and champagne, the 

■ Scots can boast of their 
whisky but foe Italians have 
to make do with spumante 
and grappa. 

Valiant attempts at raising 
consumer perceptions of foe 
quality of foe best grappa 
have had moderate success, 
but the word spumante still 
remains something of a 
marketing disaster for what 
represents the world's largest 
wine-producing country. 

Aware of the difficulties 
involved in shaking off 
spumante 's poor reputation, 
foe Italian drinks industry’s 
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□ A consortium of 39 
banks, 21 brokerages and 16 
foreign institutions put 
together by Mediobanca, 
the Milan merchant hank, 
is to underwrite Ferruzzl 
Finanziarla’s forthcoming 
959 billion lire (£392 mil- 
lion) rights issue. 

The share sale is one of 
the final steps in the 
restructuring which has 
brought the agrochemicals 

conglomerate hack from 
the brink of bankruptcy two 
years ago. 

The Mediobanca consor- 
tium will guarantee that the 
issue is fully subscribed. It 
may also make it easier for 
Mediobanca to carry out its 
takeover of FerruzziFinan- 
ziaria, after its purchase of 
1 ll per cent of the company 
In October. — Bloomberg 

□ The European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment said it had signed a 
framework agreement with 
the Commercial Bank of 
Greece to support its invest- 
ment programme in Balkan 
and Black Sea countries. The 
$43.5 million programme is 
designed to set up project 
banks initially in Albania, Ar- 
menia, Georgia and Mol- 
dova. —Reuter 


thirst for international 
respectability has brought 
drastic action. 

At the posh end of the 
market. Italian spumante is 
no more. 

The word would have been 
killed off up to two years ago 
were it not for foe difficulty of 
finding something to replace 
it. 

One possibility was to use 
the words “mgthode 
champenoise" for their bottle- 
fermented bubbly, but the 
French objected. 

Prima was suggested, but 
abandoned in the face of 
derision. So Italian spumante- 


$1 billion of state 
electricity and gas company 
shares to foreign operators 
in a year-end rush to meet 
revenue targets, driving the 
Budapest stock market 
down l.l per cent for the 
week. 

The BUX index is down 
nearly 19.9 per cent for the 
year so for as the govern- 
ment attempts to make an 
austerity programme 
bite. — Bloomberg 

□ Sales of the new Skoda Feli- 
cia car helped boost Czech in- 
dustrial production 19 per cent 
in October compared with the 
same month last year. In the 
first 10 months of the year in- 
dustrial production was up 
65 per cent from foe same 
period last year. — Bloomberg 

□ Peugeot’s first In diaiy . 
made cars will emerge from 
its Bombay plant next 
month. India’s Premier 
Automobiles Ltd and Auto- 
mobiles Pengeot, part of the 
Peugeot Citroen group, 
each has a 32 per cent stake 
in the joint venture. The 
rest will be held by the pub- 
lic and by institutions. 

PPL plans to make 11,000 
Peugeot 309 cars next year 
and 20.000 in 1997. — Reuter 


makers, hoping to distinguish 
their product from the low- 
quality mass, have had to 
settle for a compromise 
solution — nothing at all. 

“Our spumante is now 
called Ferrari Brut Trento 
DOC," says a spokesman for 
Ferrari, one of Italy's largest 
spumante producers, baaed in 
Trento at the foot of foe 
Dolomites. (DOC is similar to 
the French “appellation 
controlee”.) 

Likewise. Turin’s Martini & 
Rossi no longer sells Asti 
spumante, but Asti martini 
made in Asti, in the Piedmont 
region of northern Italy. 

“Champagne is called that 
way because that’s where it 
comes from. In terms of 
names, saying ‘Asti’ is like 
saying ‘champagne’.’’ 
explains a company 
spokeswoman. 


The company says that the 
other fizzy wines it makes will 
continue to fight it out on the 
supermarket shelves as mere 
spumante. however. 

The changeover is under 
way in time to woo foe 
Christmas shoppers. Ferrari 
brought in the new name a 
month ago. but smaller 
producers in the Trento area 
will do so only as they use up 
their existing stocks of labels. 
These still bear the dreaded s- 
word. 

However, though the 
Italians seem relieved to be 
shaking off the past, not 
everyone agrees that 
spumante is a word to shun. 

Some Spanish producers, 
whose bottle-fermented fizzy 
wine is called Cava at home, 
have decided that in the 
United States they will call it 
spumante. 
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choose from two classic formate: 

The Guardian Desk Diary 

Size 258 x 208mm (1 0Vx8V), bound m dark blue leather with a padded 
from cover, gilt edges and ribbon marker plus many pages cd useful 
information, good scale UK cotour maps and world cotour maps, ample 
space for your own telephone directory and for entering your own 
information, forward planner etc. Runs (tom November ’95 to January 
'97. The professional practical diary tor busy fives. 

Price £27.50 Including VAT and postage. 

(Also available in the same format 
but with an eye- deceiving 
simulated feather cover tor £22.20.) 
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The Guardian 
Pocket Diary 

Size 158 x 82mm (6»‘ x 3**), 
bound in dark blue bonded leather 
with two gill comers, a ribbon 

marker: printed on high quality 
cream toned paper. Slim and 
elegant it slips easily Into pockets 
and handbags yet stflJ has space for 
24 pagas ot information, a notes 
space, colour maps, address 
section and a week id view. Runs 
from Dec *95 to Jan '97. 

Truly rfie pocket diary 
A fine Christmas present. 

Price £8.00 Including VAT and 
postage. 
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Guardian 


Putting profit 
first risks 
causing 
power cuts 
after the 
National Grid 
floats on the 
stock market 
on Monday. 
CHRIS BARRIE 
and SIMON 
BEAV1S report 


Power base ... National Grid 
control centre, Wokingham, 
brings power stations on 
and off tbe system according 
to price and demand 

PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN ARGLES 



Day the lights change hands 


W HEN the 
BBC dis- 
closed that 
its flagship 
documen- 
tary pro- 
gramme had obtained the 
scoop of the year by interview- 
ing the Princess of Wales in 
secret officials at the National 
Grid took note. Not just out of 
curiosity, but because of the 
severe distortion that Pan- 
orama would inflict on elec- 
tricity demand. 

The Grid — responsible for 
the power lines in England 
and Wales —had to plan for a 
surge in demand when televi- 
sion viewers switched on the 
lights and. being British, sped 
into the kitchen to make tea 
after wallowing in the marital 
problems of the Royals. 

Tbe night led to another 
success for Diana over 
Charles. The programme pro- 
voked a surge in demand — 
known as a TV pick-up — of 
1,000 Megawatts. Last year's 
Prince of Wales' interview 
with Jonathan Dimbleby man- 
aged only 700 Megawatts. But 
both were blown into the dark- 
ness by the real thing: the pro- 
gramme about the Queen. 
Elizabeth R, scored 1.200 
Megawatts three years ago. As 
far as the Grid is concerned, 
Britons still love Mum best. 

Planningfor these quirks is 
partly why the Grid exists at 
alLItis the organisation that 
carries the primary responsi- 
bility for keeping the lights 
on. Formerly part of the Cen- 
tral Electricity Generating 
Board, the Grid used to have a 
reputation within the electri- 
cal engineering community 
for being a touch arrogant, 
staffed by people with sound 
qualifications but without 
sparkle, yet steeped in the 
ethos of public service. 


That is all set to change 
from Monday, when the Stock 
Exchange throws the switch 
on dealing in Grid shares and 
the organisation is floated by 
its present owners, the 12 
regional electricity compa- 
nies. This will usher in more 
than a change of ownership. 
The Grid will have to change 
the direction of its drive away 
from public service towards 
profit and the nurturing of 
shareholder interest. 

Recent history suggests it 
will not be an easy transition. 
Among the contradictions 
which managers will have to 
reconcile is the desire to cut 
costs against the need to keep 
resources in reserve to cope 
with emergencies. 

As manager of the trans- 
mission system, the Grid runs 
the power lines and sub- 
stations that carry electricity 
from power stations to local 
networks run by the regional 
electricity companies. The 
Grid’s control centre at Wo- 
kingham calls power stations 
on and off the system accord- 
ing to demand and according 
to the price that each station is 
charging. The prices are set a 
day in advance by the Pool, the 
electricity trading system. 

In making its decisions, the 
Grid has to take account of 
geography, with many power 
stations located in the North 
of England and highest de- 
mand in the South-east 

The old CEGB kept large 
amounts of power in reserve. 
Although costly, the system 
was designed to keep the lights 
on at all times. Now there are 
financial incentives built into 
tbe Grid’s contracts with the 
rest of the industry to cut 
those reserves mare finely. 

Already there have been 
alarming indications that the 
system may not be capable of 


maintaining adequate power 
supplies at all times. Or. to put 
it another way. tbe system’s 
priority from Monday is to be 
profitable— and if that means 
cutting the margin for safety 
in scheduling supply to meet 
demand, so be it 

Ian Fells, professor of ener- 
gy conversion at Newcastle 
University, said last week that 
“with these new arrange- 
ments, the chances of power 
cuts are much more likely". 

Steve Thomas, senior fellow 
at the Science Policy Research 
Unit at Sussex University, 
agrees. The Grid might be an 
easy seif-contained unit to 
float on the stock market, but 
as the strategic core of the in- 
dustry it should be left in the 
public sector. "It is like Rail- 
track. It is the easiest part 
of the system to sell, but is the 
bit you probably never 
should," he says. 

Another senior figure con- 
nected with the Industry has 
likened the switch in emphasis 
to airline history. At one time a 
seat booked for a flight meant 
just that — a seat in your name. 
Today, flights are regularly 
overbooked on principle, be- 
cause it is cheaper to offer com- 
pensation to disgruntled trav- 
ellers while squeezing the 
maximum efficiency from the 
system than it is toaccept the 
inevitable no-shows and fly 
with empty seats. 

Two near-misses —to con- 
tinue the airline analogy — 
have emerged so far. In July 
and November the Grid came 
close to blacking out sections 
of the populatfon. 

And London Electricity has 
already begun to prepare the 
ground for black-outs by car- 
rying out market research 
that asks consumers whether 
they would be prepared to ac- 
cept compensation in the form 
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of discounts in return for 
power cuts — some of them 
lasting four hours at times of 
peak demand. 

An exercise unthinkable 
under the public service ethos 
of the CEGB, the opinion poll 
threw the spotlight on Lon- 
don. but one industry insider 
said other regional electricity 
companies were contemplat- 
ing the unthinkable in the 
same way — though they have 
not had foe effrontery to test 
the water, so far. 

The Grid has been forced to 
sell its most powerful weapons 
in emergencies. The pumped 
storage power stations at Din- 
orwig and Ffestiniog in north 


Wales can be running within 
eight seconds, generating as 
much power as a large coal- 
fired station. The stations 
pump water uphill into reser- 
voirs when electricity is cheap 
and release it through tur- 
bines when extra power is 
needed. These stations have 
been hived off and will be sold 
after advice from the industry 
regulator. Professor Stephen 
Littlechild, that such a move 
is needed to foster competition 
in electricity generation. 

Again this is the sale of a 
strategic part of tbe national 
system. The Pumped Storage 
Business sets pool prices for 
an estimated 20 per cent of foe 


time. It is the only marginal 
plant on the system to set 
prices which is not owned by 
foe two big generators. 
National Power and Power- 
Gen. 

It has attracted three serious 
bids — one from the Scottish 
utility. Hydro-electric, and two 
from US companies. Mission 
and Dominion Energy. Bids 
are said to be sky high . and. at 
up to £600 million, almost 
double early estimates. At such 
levels, it is almost equal to the 
valuation put on foe entire 
Grid in 29SO when if was 
handed as a privatisation 
dowry to the 12 regional elec- 
tricity companies. 


The prospect of black-outs 
lasting longer in the event of a 
storm looms. Driven to de- 
liver ever-larger dividends to 
shareholders, regional power 
firms have cut costs drasti- 
cally — and that means staff 
There are now doubts in some 
quarters about the industry’s 
ability to repair power lines 
adequately in a storm of 1987 
proportions. 

Michael Hughes, chief exec- 
utive of Midlands Electricity, 
last week spoke openly about 
the need for shareholders to 
understand that further cuts 
in resources would have to be 
limited. 

The company was reaching 
the limit of its capacity to save 
money and carry out its res- 
ponsibility of distributing 
power locally. 

The Grid has also cut costs 
aggressively. Excluding the te- 
lecoms subsidiary. Energis, 
operating costs have been cut 
In two years by nearly a quar- 
ter to £340.5 million. 

Staff working in foe core 
tra n s m ission business have 
been cut from 6,550 in 1991 to 
4,300 in the financial year to 
March- While admitting that 
cuts will be smaller in future, 
foe prospectus for foe Grid flo- 
tation says that more savings 
can be made. 

Prof Fells says that the in- 
dustry is becoming "Byzantin- 
ely complex" with its system 
of electricity trading, pay- 
ments. contracts for differ- 
ences and rules. 

The complexity makes the 
system less transparent, he 
says, and so more vulnerable 
to manipulation by companies 
employing teams of experts to 
outwit the regulator. 

It is a far cry from the bal- 
anced energy policy that has 
security of supply as its top 
priority. • 


Perks 
of the 



generate 

outrage 
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National Grid flotation 
has been fraught with 
political controversy over . . 
executive pay and dis- 
counts for customers. 

In a rare expression of 
public anger at the behav- 
iour of a state-owned com- 
pany, tbe Government let it 
be known that tt was furi- 
ous with Grid directors for 
refusing to waive their 
rights to £300.000 windfall 
gains arising from their 
ownership of shares In the 
group. 

The bust-up followed the 
disclosure in the early sum- 
mer that three directors 
had cashed in share options 
worth £600,000 before the 
shares were even available 
to the public. 

A deal was finally struck 
in September after the 
regional electricity compa- 
nies — owners of the Grid 
until now — agreed to give 
customers a £50 discount. 

But the flotation has con- 
tinued to take political flak. 
Valued at £750 million by 
the Government when the 
industry was privatised 
five years ago, it is now 
worth £3 billion. Labour 
continues to highlight foe 
pay and perks of Grid direc- 
tors such as David Jefferies, 
the chairman, suggesting 
that he alone w ill make 
£2 million from bonuses 
and dividends. 

The board members are 
not the only ones to benefit 
The share prospectus dis- 
closes that the float has cost 
nearly £10 million In the 
past six months alone. Most 
of that passes to City Arms. 

The City sees the Grid as a 
safe If unexciting Invest- 
ment Management — nick- 
named the “Politburo” by 
analysts who are fond of 
comparing its style of opera- 
tion with that ofLeonid 
Brezhnev’s Soviet Union — 
bas s o far concentrated on 
cutting costs, setting up in- 
ternational operations and 
investing in Energis, a 
national telecoms network. 

Although it has 7,000 cus- 
tomers and has soaked up 
investment worth £356 mil- 
lion, Energis faces tough 
competition from BT and 
needs a partner. 

The Grid admits foe busi- 
ness “is developing more 
slowly than expected”. One 
analyst described it last 
week as a potential “black 
hole”. The division lost 
£52.9 million last year and 
a further £40 million in the 
half-year to September. 

The managing director 
left in the summer. Other 
senior staff have also since 
departed. 

At home the Grid's poten- 
tial to raise earnings is lim- 
ited by a price cap imposed 
by the regulator, and 
Labour has said it would 
impose ‘tough regulation" 
on the company. 
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Families fail firms 



Lisa Buckingham 


T WOULD be tempting to 
interpret recent goings- 
on in some of foe UK's 
larger companies as a sign 
that dynastic control of 
business is finally coming to 
an end. 

Not that there is anything 
wrong with family-con- 
trolled enterprises — that’s 
how many companies start, 
and without them Britain’s 
corporate lifeblood would 
be impoverished. 

But something happens to 
larger companies where 
ownership Is dominated by 
a family. Littlewoods, still 
in foe clutches of the super- 

rich Moores family, is a tell- 
ing case. Despite being the 
UK’s largest private com- 
pany, with powerful brand 
names, the fundamentals of 
its business are off the rails 
— ma rgins in Its pools busi- 
ness, for Instance, are well 
short of those achieved by 
smaller rivals, and its retail 
chain lacks focus. 


c . . 


Bidding approaches 
should trigger a monumen- 
tal shake-up. but it is ques- 
tionable whether the ruling 
family will have the stom- 
ach for it. Sometimes it 
takes even more: the Vestey 
family’s chain of high-street 
butchers. Dew hurst, went 
into receivership. 

Relinquishing an element 
of control to allow in fresh 
blood is as difficult In busi- 
ness as within tbe aristoc- 
racy . But pursuit of family 
ambition can be equally de- 
structive. The Forte hotels 
and restaurants group, cur- 
rently on tbe receiving 
end of a £3.4 billion take- 
over bid from Granada, 
clearly took its eye off ung- 
tamo rous bread-and-butter 
business In the quest to gain 
control of the Savoy group 
of hotels. That 14-year esca- 
pade may have cost the 
Forte family its heritage. 

Sir Rocco has shown will- 
ing to slay some sacred co ws 
— he says he will put Forte’s 
Savoy stake on foe market 
and will de-merge the 
group ’s restaurants. B at so 
far he has not tackled foe 
boardroom, which foe City 
feels bas too much of the 
old-guard family about it. 

Many of the apparent fail- 
ings of family-controlled 
companies reflect fine old- 
fashioned values such as 
refusing to sack members of 
staff, accepting a role in the 
local community and laying 


on Christmas parties for 
employees. 

Bnt treating staff well is 
not necessarily inimical to a 
modern business — in foe 
supermarket and retail 
group John Lewis, every 
staff member is a partner 
and can share in the corpo- 
ration’s rewards. 

Apart from private com- 
panies such as Littlewoods 
— where It is arguable that 
tbe Moores family can frit- 
ter away Its own money if it 
wants — there is in a public 
company a dangerous con- 
flict between family inter- 
ests and those of other 
shareholders. This poten- 
tial is evident from the con- 
cern that Lord Hanson is 
tiring to line up his son. 
Robert, as heir apparent 
and fears that Lord Wein- 
stock’s son. Simon, will sim- 
ply be nudged into the GEC 
top Job behind closed doors. 

It would be unfair to 
brand all family influence 
as bad — the succession at 
the mail order group GUS is 
being handled seamlessly 
as one Lord Wolfron is 
replaced by another. But 
GUS has never failed to in- 
crease profits, and after 
turning round Next fashion 
group the new Lord Wolf- 
son is regarded as a busi- 
nessman of calibre. 

Business dynasties are 
best watched from a distan- 
ce — unless you are born 
or marry into them. 
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P en g uin Guardian Quick 
Crossword Book 3, now 
available, £3-99 from 
bookshops. 

Across 

1 Well-dressed — irritable {6} 
4 Brawl (6) 

9 An upstart (7) 

10 Joins muscle and bone (5) 

1 1 Horseman's spear (5) 

12 Competition (7) 

13 Coin-operated device (4,7) 
18 Sloping surface (7) 

20 Jewish spiritual leader (5) 

22 Parasitic insect (5) 

23 Insulting. (7) 

24Triple — soprano voice (6) 
25 Underground nut (5) 



Down 

1 Flexible, tithe (6) 

2 Pinafore (5) 

3 Stop (7) 

5 Sticky substance from 
plants (5) 

6 Declare unfit (7) 

7 Settlement near 


Johannesburg (6/ 

8 Forerunner of VAT? (8,3) 

14 Speech of reproof (7) 

15 Hairy (7) 

16 Troops’ civiflan quarters (6) 

17 Undress <6) 

19 Perfect — plan (5} . 

21 Scottish infant (5) 
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